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CHRISTIANITY AND SCHOLARSHIP 


W. STANFORD REID 


HE word ‘scholarship’, in the twentieth century, has 

become one of those terms which, like ‘“‘reason’’ or 
“rationality” in the eighteenth century, tend to dominate 
much of contemporary thought. This is the day of scientific 
scholarship. Scholars are delving deep, with the purpose of 
discovering their meanings and their uses, into physical 
nature and human action. They are making new and exciting 
discoveries which are changing not only the pattern of accepted 
thought, but also the very configuration of our planet. It is 
this development which the contemporary Christian church, 
if it would be of much effect in the days to come, has to face 
and understand. For to scholarship the church may be neither 
indifferent nor negative. If it would give any guidance to 
men’s thinking in these stirring but.confusing times, rather 
its approach must be positive —an attitude which in the 
past it has often failed to maintain. To help a little in the 
clarification of Christian thought on this matter, therefore, 
the present article is written. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM 


From the Christian point of view, scientific scholarship has 
been a great problem for a long time, but only during the 
past century and a half has this problem become acute. Since 
1800 scientific interest and knowledge in the Western World 
have undergone a continued expansion, for the economic 
demands and opportunities furnished by the Industrial Rev- 
olution have given them an impetus never before known to 
man. This of itself, however, has not made scholarship a 
problem. The trouble has been that wherever one has turned 
one has found that scholarship’s assumed basis has usually 
been materialism. Most of the leading scientists of both 
the last and the present centuries: Lamarck, Lyell, Darwin 
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and many others, have consciously based their work on this 
hypothesis. Of course, there have always been Christians 
who have been exceptions and some men have claimed to be 
neutral in their outlook, but to all intents and purposes 
scientists have generally followed the materialistic line of 
reasoning. 

Nor have materialistic presuppositions been limited to the 
field of natural science. The social sciences have also been 
brought under their aegis so that history, economics, political 
science, and sociology are usually studied in a materialistic 
context. Even the humanities, with their interest in the 
activities of man’s spirit, which produce poetry, drama, music, 
and art have been largely forced to bow the knee to the 
materialistic ‘‘world and life view’. One need hardly add 
that the study of man’s mind itself, psychology, has to a 
large extent been carried along the same road. Thus scholar- 
ship, generally speaking, has been founded upon a mate- 
rialistic philosophy which claims for itself alone the right to 
be called “scientific”. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, it is not surprising 
that the nineteenth century saw a concerted attempt to bring 
religion, and particularly Christianity, into conformity with 
the “universal” assumptions. A very considerable number of 
the so-called ‘“‘higher critics” assumed the validity of the 
materialistic starting point when they approached the study 
of the Old Testament. After all, they felt, one can hardly 
leave the Bible out of this picture; and the result was that 
before long every effort was devoted to showing that the 
Old Testament is nothing more than a primitive collection of 
poorly edited fables, myths, and legends, disguised by a 
minimum of historical facts as truth. Even here, however, 
they did not stop, for the next target was the Jesus of the 
Gospels. ‘The historical Jesus’? became the great quest for 
New Testament scholars, with the result that before very 
long they had reduced him to the level, if not below the level, 
of the nineteenth century materialist himself. Christianity 
thus became nothing more than one of the many fields of 
study for materialistic scholarship. 

The consequence of this development in western thought 
has been the growth of the conviction that scientific scholar- 
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ship and orthodox, supernaturalistic Christianity are in- 
compatible. Indeed, this point of view has so gradually 
wormed its way into contemporary thinking that to call a 
man a ‘“‘fundamentalist”’ is virtually the same as to say that 
he believes in witch-burning and that he accepts Bishop 
Ussher’s view that creation took place in 4004 B. C. As one 
university professor asked of the present writer: ‘‘How can 
one be a believer in the Bible’s teaching of supernatural 
Christianity and still have enough brains to attain a Ph.D. 
in a social or natural science?’’ According to most people 
today, scholarship and true Christian faith simply cannot 
agree! 

Interestingly enough, on this issue the church itself has 
been divided. There have always been a great many Christians 
who have had an almost overpowering fear of scholarship. 
If a man is a scholar, according to their way of thinking, he 
is already on the broad highway which leads to destruction. 
Scholarship is evil, leading only to unbelief. Even preachers 
who show a certain amount of reasoning power, or who wish 
to approach their work in a scholarly fashion are not in- 
frequently regarded as ‘‘unspiritual”’ and extremely dangerous, 
while a Christian who becomes a professor, especially in a 
“neutral’”’ university or college, has reached the point of no 
return. One might even say that to a good many Christians 
scholarship is of the Devil. 

The reverse of the coin is another common attitude among 
those who profess to be Christians. It is that Christianity 
and scholarship are really two mutually separated spheres of 
knowledge and activity. Nature is there for man’s study and 
interpretation without primary reference to God, although 
they hold that if the scholar studies nature seriously and 
logically he will inevitably come to the knowledge that there 
is a “‘god”’ behind all things. The sphere of grace is that in 
which God deals directly with man through the church for 
man’s salvation. Thus while God is the presupposition of 
the realm of revelation and grace, for the realm-of nature 
he is but the end-product, and then only in a rather abstract 
form. This would seem to be the position set forth by Thomas 
Aquinas in his Summa Contra Gentiles and today it largely 
dominates Roman Catholic thinking. 
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Some Protestant and even evangelical thinking seems to 
approximate to that of Thomas. Not infrequently one finds 
some Christians adopting the attitude that scholarship may 
be divided into two types: that dealing with secular or natural 
matters and that dealing with revelation. Scholarship dealing 
with the Christian faith is truly Christian; that dealing with 
nature, even if it is the scholarship of non-Christians, may 
also give valid insights into the truth. Man is fundamentally 
neutral and Christianity may be worked out logically. True, 
such Christians are by no means entirely consistent in holding 
this position for they would deny that anyone may become a 
Christian simply by means of rigorously logical thought. 
But in dealing with scholarship this is often the approach 
that they adopt, setting forth what virtually becomes a 
double way to absolute truth. 

Thus many Christians fear scholarship; others desire to 
ignore it; while others would submit to it. If, however, a 
Christian is to understand the difference between ‘‘nat- 
uralistic” scholarship and the Christian interpretation of 
scholarly activity, he must compare the two and notice their 
distinctive features. Only then will he be able to see clearly 
that the non-Christian type of scholarship, which he fears, 
cannot, by its very nature, be anything but unbelieving. At 
the same time he must also realize that there is a type of 
scholarship which is Christian and which leads to the deep- 
ening rather than to the destruction of faith. Only when he 
sees the difference between these two concepts will he be able 
to appreciate the importance of scholarship for Christianity. 


THE DIFFERING CONCEPTS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


The first difference which is immediately noticeable when 
one attempts to distinguish between the two types of schol- 
arship is that they have radically different starting points. 
All thought must begin with assumptions, for man in order 
to think has to presuppose certain conditions of thought 
which he cannot prove, either until some time later or perhaps 
never. In this situation, therefore, the Christian and the 
non-Christian both find themselves obliged to commence their 
thinking in the same way: by an act of faith. The similarity, 
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however, proves to be only formal, since their basic assump- 
tions are worlds apart. It is this primary difference which is 
the reason for the disagreements about everything else, 
including the nature of scholarship itself. 

The non-Christian commences his thinking with the assump- 
tion that the universe is a simple “given’’. Reality ‘is’, and 
one cannot help but deal with it on that basis alone. The 
usual eighteenth-century point of view was that the Supreme 
Being had created the universe and had endowed it with 
natural laws which would enable it to continue in operation. 
In the nineteenth century, this point of view fell completely 
out of favour. Deism was too static, and besides it talked 
in terms of an original creation. In its place the scientist 
set forth a dynamic idea of materialistic evolution which 
operated according to innate laws. This became the starting 
point of all thought. 

The twentieth century has seen the non-Christian’s basic 
presuppositions undergo a somewhat subtle alteration. Mate- 
rialistic evolution led to a belief in ultimate chance. This 
seems to have caused a certain amount of concern to many 
scholars, for if chance be ultimate, the foundation upon which 
to build any valid interpretation of the universe becomes 
somewhat unstable. Therefore, there has been a tendency in 
recent times for a certain segment of non-Christian schol- 
arship to return to the idea of a ‘‘God’’. But these scholars 
frequently regard their God as limited, to the advantage of 
an indeterminate evolving universe, and at the same time 
take for granted the regularity of nature and the autonomy 
of human reason. One cannot but feel that presuppositions 
such as these must lead to a certain amount of confusion. 
Yet despite any possible inconvenience at this point, the 
non-Christian still takes it for granted that the universe is 
self-existent. 

The Christian on the other hand, commences with very 
different assumptions. Believing that God, the uncreated, 
eternal One, is the origin of all temporal reality, he begins 
with the presupposition of creation. Moreover, he takes this 
starting point very seriously. All the phenomena, all the 
laws and all the events of the temporal universe, are God’s. 
He has established the modal pattern of existence for all 
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things. From this point, in the view of the Christian, should 
all thought begin, for only here does it commence with the 
truth. 

Yet the Christian would not hold that he presupposes a 
sovereignly creative God as a belief he had attained by 
reason. He does so because this God has revealed himself 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. This God 
being the originator of all things, man should see him and 
know him by studying the work of his hands. But since 
man is a sinner whose eyes are naturally and willfully closed 
to God’s sovereignty, he will not see and understand nature 
as God’s creation until and unless God opens his eyes to the 
true interpretation set forth in the redemptive revelation of 
the Old and New Testaments. Thus the Christian scholar 
not only begins by presupposing a sovereign God, but a 
sovereign God who has revealed himself to men. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that self-conscious Christians 
of all ages have denied that the Bible and nature are in 
conflict. Rather have they held that they are complementary. 
Since the universe is God’s creation it reveals him by his 
handiwork; while the Scriptures, on the other hand, being 
God’s Word, show him forth even more directly and explicitly, 
providing the light by which we, although originally blinded 
by sin, comprehend God’s revelation in history. The Christian 
scholar, therefore, commences all his thinking with the assump- 
tion that the sovereign God, set forth in the Scriptures, is the 
creator and the ultimate interpreter of the universe. 

We must, however, go one step further. The Christian 
scholar does not assume the existence of a God who is merely 
a mathematical formula or a prehistoric amoeba. Having 
come to know God in Jesus Christ as his Redeemer, he realizes 
that he is dealing with an eternal, omnipotent, and omniscient 
Person. For this reason he is quite prepared to admit that 
there are many questions to which he may never, even in the 
next life, know the answers. God acts sovereignly without 
the need of submitting himself to the will or reason of man. 
Consequently the Christian scholar commences with the 
conviction that, while he may try with all his might to 
understand the universe in which he lives, nevertheless he 
must inevitably come to a halt before the sovereign mystery 
of the Being of God. This is not an attempt to escape from 
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the need of solving problems, nor is it the result of laziness. 
It is involved in his presupposition itself. Although the 
universe has been created to be known, limits have been set 
to man’s knowledge of it by God himself through the fact 
that he made men but finite, temporal creatures. 

From the foregoing it should be clear that the Christian 
and the non-Christian presuppositions are mutually exclusive. 
While the non-Christian thinks in terms of a self-existent 
universe, self-existent objects and subjects of knowledge, the 
Christians holds to a created universe all of whose facts have 
been divinely interpreted prior to their existence. This divine 
interpretation the Christian must now, in the light of the 
Scriptures, endeavour to ascertain, for in this consists his 
calling to be a prophet, priest, and king unto God. 

The differences in the concepts of scholarship, however, 
go even further as one sees when one turns to the question of 
methodology. The non-Christian follows the ‘objective’ 
method of asking nature, history, and society questions. On 
the basis of prior knowledge he formulates these questions as 
hypotheses which he attempts to verify by ‘‘experimentation”’. 
If the results show the hypothesis to be correct, it is assumed 
that a new truth has been established; but if the empirical 
results show the hypothesis to be wrong, another question 
must be framed in order to find the truth. The scientific, 
inductive-deductive method has thus become the basic method 
of science and scholarship. Indeed in the nineteenth century 
scholars frequently assumed that this was the only way to 
truth, and that when attained by this means it was new, 
final, and absolute. 

In recent years, however, a change has been taking place. 
A good many non-Christian scientists have begun to realize 
that the matter is not quite as simple as it appears. For one 
thing, hypotheses are not ultimate nor final, but rather are 
questions limited by the state of one’s knowledge, just as 
Ptolemy’s interpretation of the heavens sufficed until empir- 
ical knowledge had increased enough to put it out ‘of consid- 
eration. Because of this, hypotheses are always controlled 
by one’s presuppositions. Thus the scientific method is not 
by any means “‘objective’’ nor can it be said to have given an 
ultimate and final answer. Moreover it is not valid in the 
search for every type of knowledge. 
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To this conclusion the Christian had come a long time 
ago. Although he believes the inductive-deductive method of 
investigation to be decidedly limited in any attempts to 
achieve a Christian interpretation of God’s relationships to his 
creation, he is nevertheless prepared to use it in dealing with 
such matters as natural science. After all, it is only on the 
basis of the Christian philosophy, implying as it does an 
ultimately rational universe, that such a method can be 
regarded as valid. By the same token, the Christian will 
not adopt the attitude that he is seeking to discover something 
absolutely new, for he believes that God has already given to 
all things an infallible interpretation. What he is endeavoring 
to do is to “implicate’”’ himself into God’s creation in order 
that he may ascertain God’s interpretation. He, therefore, 
carries on his scholarly activity knowing his own limitations 
as well as those of his techniques and, as a result, in continual 
dependence upon God’s help. 

This statement immediately confronts us with the Chris- 
tian’s view of the limitations of man’s techniques for acquiring 
knowledge. He holds that there are two aspects of this 
problem. Subjectively man’s intellect and emotions are those 
of a finite being. Consequently he cannot grasp the signif- 
icance of the whole of reality, nor can he comprehend by 
thought or feeling that which is beyond human experience. 
Some may feel that the Christian must then admit what seems 
to be the obverse of this: when man deals with the “phenom- 
enal” world he can without difficulty gain true ‘phenomenal’ 
knowledge. The Christian, however, holds that even here 
man’s knowledge is never completely trustworthy for he is a 
sinner whose reason and emotions are out of proper alignment. 
Man in his sinfulness seeks to understand and control the 
phenomenal without any reference whatsoever to the sovereign 
God. Moreover his denial of God’s universal relevancy has 
led to all kinds of other disorders in man himself and in his 
society. Consequently, man if left to himself would never be 
objective, scientific, or accurate. Because of his subjective 
disintegration resulting from sin, any scholarship would be 
impossible. It is only by God’s gracious restraint of sin that 
he is able to attain any scientific results, and as in this life he 
never becomes perfect, even though a Christian, so his knowl- 
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edge, understanding, and accuracy must be always only 
partial. 

Added to this one limitation of man’s knowledge is a 
second: that imposed by the infinitude of ultimate reality 
itself. Even if man were not a sinner and so were completely 
objective, rational, and accurate he could himself give no 
ultimate explanations of the universe. The secret things of 
God remain his secret (Deut. 29:29). This is one of the 
constant themes of biblical teaching and he who would ignore 
it only darkens ‘‘counsel by words without knowledge’ (Job 
38:2-42:6). Consequently, although man might attain by 
the scientific method to much knowledge of the phenomenal 
world, his capacity to make ultimate statements concerning 
that phenomenal world is definitely limited by the very nature 
of ultimate reality itself. When to this is added the noetic 
influence of sin upon man, referred to above, without God’s 
help scholarship, as far as the Christian is concerned, would 
be utter folly. 

But what is the Christian view of God’s help in scholarly 
endeavour? When the Christian speaks thus, does he mean 
that he ignores the ordinary methods of scientific investigation 
in order to sit still and await some divine revelation? Some 
Christians may indeed hold such a position, but a self- 
conscious Christian scholar will not agree. He will use all 
the best proven techniques applicable to the field in which he 
is working, but, at the same time, he will do so deeply con- 
scious that he is very fallible and, therefore, must be con- 
stantly vigilant lest he draw the wrong conclusions. What is 
more he will also pray that the Spirit of truth, the Holy 
Spirit, will keep him humble, objective, and accurate, realizing 
that only as the Spirit does so, will he, as a scholar, be able 
to reach valid conclusions even in the sphere of the sci- 
entifically knowable. 

At this point an objection may be raised. If this is the 
Christian position, can the Christian scientifically defend his 
basic assumption of the existence of the triune God, and 
is he able as a Christian scholar to justify his idea of the 
need of help by the Holy Spirit? To this the Christian must 
reply that he does not intend to demonstrate these two sci- 
entifically, for despite his utmost care in employing the most 
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accurate type of scientific measurement he is able to deal only 
with the phenomenal realm. Even if he were not troubled 
with sin and spiritual death, the scientific method still could 
not carry him beyond the world of human observation. And 
his knowledge of God is not dependent upon such techniques, 
for it is supra-scientific, or to use the words of Auguste Lecerf, 
the Christian gains this knowledge by ‘“‘intellectual intuition’. 
By this is not meant what is so commonly called “‘intuition”’ 
today. God speaking in the Scriptures gives man the ultimate 
understanding of the universe which man recognizes to be 
true because his mind and understanding have been opened 
to receive it by the action of the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 1:18-2:16). 
Only as God speaks by Word and Spirit may man see beyond 
the phenomenal world, and therefore see even the phenomenal 
world itself in its true character. 

To such a position the non-Christian replies understandably 
enough with an incredulous smile, ‘Call that scholarship?’’. 
To this the Christian has only two answers. First of all, does 
not the non-Christian himself begin with certain basic assump- 
tions concerning the world and man, which on the face of 
them seem to be even more incredible than the Christian 
position? These have already been discussed. Secondly, the 
Christian must raise the question of results. Which position 
makes sense of scholarship? 

When one studies the history of non-Christian scholarship, 
say since the days of Isaac Newton, one becomes increasingly 
aware of the fact that non-Christian scholarship has come to 
the conclusion that the universe is at bottom irrational and 
mysterious. Commencing his thinking with a reality which is 
the product of chance, as stated for instance in Sir James 
Jeans’ The Mysterious Universe, it is difficult for the modern 
scientist not to end with ultimate irrationality. This conclu- 
sion would seem to be borne out by E. L. Mascall’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1956, Christian Theology and Natural Science. 
But even in earlier days, before the appearance of Planck’s 
Quantum Theory, Einstein’s Theory of General Relativity, 
and Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy which seem to 
point to an irrational universe, there was always a basic surd 
in non-Christian thinking. If the scientific method could solve 
all problems why did it not answer the question: What is 
the relation between natural law and personal freedom or 
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responsibility? If one of these entities is accepted as ultimate, 
the logical conclusion is that the other is destroyed. If law is 
absolute, what happens to scholarship, which is supposed to 
be the free search for the truth by responsible human beings? 
If personality is absolute, what happens to law? Is it not 
merely a human concoction applied to experience? And if 
chance is ultimate, what happens to both law and personality? 
And where does all this leave scholarship? This would seem 
to be the result of the so-called ‘‘neutral scientific’ approach. 

But has the Christian anything better to offer? He begins 
with the sovereign personal Creator and Redeemer, and ends 
with the assurance that this is a rational world; and although 
he cannot always comprehend its rationale, as far as he can 
plumb its depths he finds traces everywhere of law and order. 
This he holds to be the case whether one deals with the 
microscopic or the macroscopic in physical science, with the 
individual or the group in social science, with reason or 
intuition in the humanities. His ultimate conclusion is, 
therefore, that his scholarly investigations confirm his primary 
“intellectual intuition’’ of the truth of the Scriptures and 
their teaching. His result confirms his presupposition giving 
validity and value to scholarship; while the philosophical 
implications of the ultimate result of non-Christian schol- 
arship, on the other hand, would seem to lead logically to 
scholarship’s destruction. 

It is only by the grace of God, therefore, that the non- 
Christian is preserved from total scepticism. He assumes, 
albeit unconsciously and frequently in opposition to his 
conscious theoretical presuppositions, that this is a rational, 
orderly, and understandable world. But this he can do 
logically only on Christian assumptions. For this reason the 
Christian holds very firmly that ‘‘a true scientific procedure 
is impossible unless we hold to the presupposition of God” 
(C. Van Til, Christian-Theistic Evidences, p. ii). Although 
the Christian and the non-Christian scholars are far apart 
at the starting point, the non-Christian is obliged to shift 
his superstructure on to the Christian foundation or admit 
that all is chaos. The Christian, on the other hand, holding 
to this original position, believes that it is Christianity which 
not only alone makes scholarship possible, but in doing so 
demonstrates the truth of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO NON-CHRISTIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 


What has been said, however, immediately raises the 
question of the proper Christian attitude to the results of 
non-Christian scholarship. If a piece of scholarly research 
and writing has been produced by an unbeliever should one, 
because of its non-Christian authorship, condemn it as un- 
sound? Perhaps to some Christians this would seem to be 
the best approach. After all, have not the non-Christian 
scholars of various types produced some theories such as 
evolution, economic determinism, communism, and the like? 
That is true; but perhaps a more thorough study of the 
origins of those ideas which Christians often condemn might 
indicate that they have arisen primarily because Christians 
did not attempt to provide a Christian interpretation for the 
problems or phenomena with which they deal. Moreover, it 
may even appear that in these concepts some elements are 
by no means erroneous. Therefore it will be useful to make an 
examination at this point of what the Christian view of 
non-Christian scholarship should be. 

Probably two of the best examples of what should be the 
Christian’s attitude to non-Christian scholarship are found in 
the histories of Moses and Daniel, both of whom were trained 
in all the lore and wisdom of what today would be called 
unbelieving science. The Apostle Paul was a man with the 
same type of background, and there are no doubt others to 
whom we could point, including Isaiah, Nehemiah, and Luke. 
They all apparently made use of the training, the knowledge, 
and the understanding which they had received from com- 
pletely unbelieving teachers. 

It would seem that God in his dealings with man enables 
even the unbelieving scholar to learn much and understand 
much of this universe. By what has come to be called ‘‘Com- 
mon Grace’’, he preserves the non-Christian from the absolute 
error and folly to which his denial of divine sovereignty should 
logically lead. Thus men have made great and marvellous 
discoveries concerning nature, history, and society. They 
have produced wonderful works of art, music, and engineering. 
They have even evolved very impressive systems of philosophy 
in attempting to reason concerning the ultimate meaning of 
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things. And all these the Christian must recognize and use 
if he is to achieve anything in the field of scholarship. 

Yet the Christian must always be on his guard. The 
non-Christian, despite his professed adherence to ‘‘the facts” 
alone, is no more objective than the Christian. He begins 
his reasoning with assumptions and very often uses his re- 
search to prove a point upon which he has already decided 
before the beginning of his investigation. Moreover, the 
non-Christian scholar is as prone as any individual to use the 
results of his work for his own enrichment, exaltation, or 
self-satisfaction. The result is that much scholarly work is a 
mixture of both fact and fiction. Thus the Christian must 
always be critical, never taking any scholarly theory too 
seriously nor as the final word even of the scholar who pro- 
pounds it, for in the light of further knowledge the theory 
may seem to be wrong, one-sided, or much more limited in 
scope than originally recognized. Therefore, no scholarly 
hypothesis is to be either accepted as a sure proof of Chris- 
tianity or feared as the destroyer of the faith. All scholarly 
work must be criticized, for it is but the work of fallible, 
finite, and fallen men. 

If the Christian scholar keeps this in mind he will not 
fall into the error of accepting every new interpretation which 
arises. Man always seeks for unity in his experience with 
the result that he continually looks for a single cause or 
explanation for all things. During the past century and a 
half every field of scholarly endeavour has experienced the 
rise and decline of explanations which attempt to interpret 
all temporal phenomena in terms of a single force: natural 
selection, Malthusianism, economic determinism, and many 
others. To the Christian many of these have merit in that 
they bring out certain neglected aspects of reality. But 
ultimately: 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm, 


Therefore the Christian must always look upon any theory 
of a single form of causation with suspicion and examine it 
very carefully before he considers accepting it as an adequate 
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interpretation for all phenomena even in a limited field. He 
must continually be skeptical of all such hypotheses. 

Going even farther, one’s criticism of the non-Christian’s 
work must point out its structural weaknesses which result 
from an unbelieving approach. It should be made clear that 
even those who claim to start merely with the facts ‘‘and 
follow them whithersoever they lead’”’ are in truth beginning 
with a whole universe of assumptions. Moreover, one must 
also recognize that often these assumptions and the conclusions 
derived from them are inconsistent, as when one begins by 
postulating an ordered world and concludes that reality is 
uitimately chance, or vice versa. The Christian, while ac- 
knowledging the achievements of human scholarship in the 
immediate field of ‘‘the phenomenal’’, must continually point 
out that if it does not begin and end with a sovereign God, 
it is fundamentally self-contradictory and that its basic 
assumption of the self-existence of finite reality, if carried 
out to its logical conclusion, cannot but lead to the destruction 
of all scholarship. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO CHRISTIAN SCHOLARSHIP 


In the light of his somewhat negative view of non-Christian 
scholarship, it seems only right that the Christian should 
state what he believes to be the nature of true scholarship 
and, above all other things, practice it. At this point, however, 
despite all that has been said, not a few devout Christians 
may still ask: Why bother about scholarship at all? To this 
there are many answers, of which only a few can be presented 
here. 

In the first place, Christian scholarship is required because 
it is necessary to understand Christianity, and that is not 
possible by an uninformed intuition or sentiment. Another 
reason is that it is necessary in order to defend Christianity. 
Some people, it is true, feel that a scholarly apologetic for 
the faith is impossible or unnecessary. But if we believe that 
Christianity reveals the ultimate meaning of all that is, surely 
there must be a very important place for a scholarly exposition 
and defence of its teachings. Quite as important is the fact 
that scholarly research is needed for an application of Chris- 
tianity in every field of human action and thought. Mere 
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Pietism or sanctimonious talk of Christianity being ‘‘the 
answer to the world’s problems’’ amounts to very little unless 
Christians can apply it effectively in all spheres of human life. 

Such scholarship is not anti-spiritual, for the Christian 
must carry out his scholarly work in complete dependence 
on the Holy Spirit, since he alone is the guide to all truth 
(John 16:13). Moreover, the Christian scholar must realize 
that all his abilities, capacities, and strength are the gifts of 
the Spirit. If he does his scholarly research and thinking 
in the light of these fundamental presuppositions, he will 
realize that he is not doing them merely for his own increase 
of knowledge, but to gain a greater understanding of the 
creative, providential, and redemptive work of God that he 
may more fully show forth the divine glory. If these be the 
dynamic and objective of Christian scholarship, how can it 
be unspiritual? 

Now some Christians will agree to what has been said 
thus far, but in reality they are thinking of these comments 
as applying only to theological and biblical studies. They 
will agree that we must have Christian scholarship in the 
fields of the Old and New Testaments, systematic and practical 
theology, and even in church history. But at the margins of 
these disciplines they would stop. While they may not say 
so in as many words, Christianity in their thinking has 
nothing to do with physics, chemistry, biology, economics, 
literature, music, or art. The best thing for the Christian 
to do is to leave such matters to the non-Christian who has 
nothing better to do with his time! 

But if the Christian truly believes that behind the physical 
reality of the universe there is one who is the Creator, Sus- 
tainer, and Governor of all things; moreover, if he believes 
that this same Being is the redeemer of rebellious men through 
Jesus Christ, how can he hold such ideas? All things, all 
fields of knowledge, are there for the Christian’s investigation 
and he ignores them at his own peril. This is the continual 
theme of many of the older Protestant writers. Jerome Zanche, 
for instance, in his De Operibus Dei points out that theology 
is not to be separated from physics, for while the Bible sets 
forth the basic philosophy of the natural sciences, physics 
itself is the demonstration of the physical causes, principles, 
and effects of things and men. He therefore urged theologians 
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to study the physical sciences since in them God shows forth 
his great power, wisdom, and goodness, by which he brings 
man into fuller knowledge of himself (De Operibus Dei Intra 
Spacium Sex Dierum Creatis, Hanover, 1597, 2nd ed., p. 289). 

If modern Christians are prepared to accept such a position, 
it would seem logical that they should enter into all fields of 
scholarship. But if they do so, they must meet the two fun- 
damental requirements. The first is that they must know 
their own position as Christians. This means that they should 
be well-grounded theologically and philosophically in the 
faith, in order to keep a continual check on their own and 
others’ work. Just as important as this, however, is the 
necessity of their being well-grounded in their own particular 
fields of study. No one can be a scholar of any type, Christian 
or not, if he does not submit himself to the discipline of his 
own speciality. Nor should the Christian ever feel that it is 
impossible to solve the problems of the universe by a few 
“general Christian propositions” or a few well-chosen biblical 
texts. If any scholar is to understand the forces and patterns 
of nature and history he must pry the answers loose with 
every tool at his disposal. Only then will he be able to give a 
true interpretation of the immediate and proximate facts of 
the universe. 

At the same time, Christians must be extremely careful 
if they attempt to link their understanding of their immediate 
“environment” with their interpretation of the ultimate mean- 
ing of the universe, 7.e., with God’s being, purpose, and 
action. For one thing, as those who are still sinful human 
beings, Christians must realize that there is always the 
possibility and indeed the probability of error in their inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. Luther’s rejection of Copernicus’ 
heliocentric model of the universe on supposedly scriptural 
grounds is a warning to be extremely careful lest we mis- 
interpret and misuse the Bible. There is, however, another 
reason for careful walking with regard to this matter. The 
Christian’s ultimate explanation of all things is the ‘‘Eternal’’, 
but the mundane facts with which he is dealing are temporal. 
To link the two together, to produce a valid nexus between 
them requires more knowledge and understanding than the 
capabilities of finite humanity seem to warrant. For example, 
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it would be exceedingly dangerous for a Christian historian 
to attempt to demonstrate why God brought about the 
defeat of Hitler. Mixing time and eternity is not the work of 
any scholar! 

Keeping this in mind, the Christian physicist will avoid 
the error of attempting to prove Christian doctrine from 
natural phenomena, and the Christian historian will be very 
careful not to attempt to demonstrate the work of the Holy 
Spirit in history from historical facts. On the other hand, 
under the control of their Christian faith and in the belief 
that the truth concerning nature and history is to a certain 
extent discoverable by man, Christians will do their utmost 
to grasp the meaning of the world in which God has placed 
them, knowing that by so doing they are indeed glorifying him. 

If the Christian scholar follows this course, he will un- 
doubtedly make it plain that Christianity and scholarship 
are by no means incompatible. And if there are enough 
Christians who are prepared to devote themselves to schol- 
arship, it will not be long before the opinion which is so 
prevalent today that Christianity and scholarship are in 
conflict will begin to disappear. Men will once again begin 
to realize that true scholarship and true Christianity are 
indeed eminently compatible, with the result that there may 
gradually develop in scholarly circles a climate of opinion 
far more favourable to Christianity than exists at the present 
time. The obscurantism of so many Christians on matters 
not directly connected with their faith, tends to prejudice 
thinking people against the gospel. Christians should by their 
scholarly pursuits show that their faith is not in conflict with 
that scholarship which does not extrapolate itself beyond 
legitimate limits, but attempts to keep within its God-given 
bounds. 


SCHOLARSHIP THE GIFT OF GoD 


From what has been said above, it should be clear that 
scholarship is not something which the Christian should 
condemn, but rather something in which he should rejoice. 
After all, it is man’s duty to understand the reality which 
God has created, sustains, and redeems. Though the un- 
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believer does not recognize that this is what he is actually 
doing, nevertheless he is contributing to precisely this objec- 
tive. He may use the results of his studies to attack the idea 
of the very existence of God, but in so doing he really assumes 
that there is a valid interpretation of the universe, which, he 
must admit, he himself could never formulate on the basis 
of his own, and even of all human, experience. Consequently, 
he is dragging in quite unconsciously and unwillingly an idea 
which requires the sovereign God. Indeed the God he ejected 
from the front door he must now smuggle in by the rear. 
Thus albeit unconsciously, the atheist, as Calvin maintains, 
by his very apodictical denial of God, shows that he must 
assume the sovereign God’s existence. Scholarship, therefore, 
is not something for the Christian to despise, but rather for 
him to recognize as perhaps the summit of all man’s achieve- 
ment under the sun. 

Yet, he must never be carried away by the accomplishments 
of the scholar as though the scholar were a law unto himself. 
His chief end in life is to think God’s thoughts after him, 
God’s thoughts revealed in the Scriptures, in creation, and in 
history. And whatever he accomplishes in this endeavour 
he does by the grace of God alone, working through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, who leads to all truth. Therefore, 
the Christian must ultimately give God the glory for the 
achievements and discoveries of scholarship, knowing that 
in him, by him, and to him are all things, world without end. 

When this point of view is adopted by Christians, much of 
the fear of scholarship will depart. They will see that schol- 
arship, rightly understood, with its limitations properly appre- 
ciated, is not something which will destroy the faith, but 
rather which will lead on to a greater understanding of the 
divine power and wisdom. Those who keep this in mind will 
come to recognize scholarship, and particularly Christian 
scholarship, as a God-given means of knowing and glorifying 
him who is the Lord of all things, Creator, Sustainer, and 
Redeemer. 


McGill University, Montreal 
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SECULARISM AND THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


EDMUND P. CLOWNEY 


T is easy to find in secularism the greatest obstacle to 
the Christian mission in our time. On the one hand, its 

triumph in the West has made the mission of the church 
worldwide in a disastrous sense, for while the missionaries 
of the Christian West have gone to the ends of the earth, 
the homelands of the mission have been progressively de- 
Christianized. On the other hand, secularism as well as the 
gospel has been spread to the ends of the earth, and there, 
too, it seems to be the spirit of secularism rather than the 
reviving ethnic religions that offers the greatest resistance 
to the gospel. 

What in fact is secularism? One author remarks, ‘‘To 
describe it is like describing the air about us. No logical 
knife can dissect it; it is too pervasive and fluid to be captured 
in the net of any system of ideas. We are so completely 
adjusted to it that we do not mark it....’”! 

However true and discouraging such an observation may 
be, the demands of the Christian mission require a Christian 
evaluation of secularism. At the outset a definition does not 
appear to be difficult. Loemker, who was just quoted as to 
the evasive and pervasive qualities of secularism does not 
hesitate to proceed immediately to a definition: “Secularism 
is practical atheism’’.? This is the consensus of a number of 
definitions. Georgia Harkness, for example, says, “Secularism 
is the organization of life as if God did not exist’’.s Goodrich 
C. White declares, ‘Secularism, as a philosophy of life or as a 
way of life, leaves God out’’.4 Reinhold Niebuhr has said, 


* Leroy E. Loemker, “The Nature of Secularism,” in ed. J. R. Spann, 
The Christian Faith and Secularism, (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948), p. 11. : 

2 Idem. 


3 The Modern Rival of Christian Faith (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952), p. 11. 

4 “Secularism and Christian Higher Education,” in J. R. Spann, op. cit., 
p. 45. 
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“Secularism is a philosophy of life and a way of living which 
denies the Holy, the Ultimate, the Sacred; in more explicit 
terms, denies God’’.s 

These definitions agree in using a negative form. Secularism 
is understandable only in terms of a denial of God, or at least, 
of the Holy. Gerald O. McCulloh calls attention to this, 
stating that, ‘‘As a philosophy, secularism has historically 
borrowed its frame of reference from a more inclusive world 
view’’.6 McCulloh refers to Walter Lippmann’s demonstration 
of the delimitation of meaning which is characteristic of 
contemporary secularism.? 

Most of the definitions of secularism are also agreed on 
the element of practical atheism. This is not to deny that the 
secularist may be a doctrinaire atheist. Militant atheism and 
anticlericalism have been phases of the secularist movement, 
notably in France and Russia. But the secularist is not 
necessarily or even usually more than a practical atheist. 
Indifference to religious truth and norms of conduct rather 
than overt hostility to them is seen as the prevailing attitude 
of modern secularism. 

Another accepted characteristic of secularism is a positive 
ethical idealism. As Loemker puts this: ‘Secularism is 
irreligion, but it is not synonymous with iniquity; often it is 
strengthened by the moral protest against the intolerance, 
the otherworldliness, the inhumanity that have marked much 
religion. It might be well today if tragic India had more of 
this critical secular spirit’. Whatever the ultimate pre- 
suppositions or the final outcome of the secularist position 
may be, it does not usually appear as an immoral or an amoral 
position. The morality it professes, however, is always im- 
manentistic. It holds that ‘‘morality should be based solely 
in regard to the well-being of mankind in the present life, 


8 For a Christian World (New York: Home Missions Council of North 
America, 1950), p. 15. Quoted by Robert T. Handy, ‘‘The Newest Form 
of Infidelity”, Theology Today, XI, 1 (April, 1954), p. 22. 

6 “How Christianity Challenges Secularism,’”’ in J. R. Spann, op. cit., 
p. 232. 

7 Cf. Walter Lippmann, Preface to Morals (New York: Macmillan, 1929). 
8 Ob. cit., p. 12. 
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to the exclusion of all considerations drawn from belief in 
God or in future life’’.» 

Georgia Harkness sees in this moralism the power and 
appeal of secularism. “It is the more insidious rival to 
Christianity because it does not for the most part set before 
man bad but good ends as the goal of his effort.’’!° 

All the elements in this analysis of secularism were present 
in the thinking of the man who first gave currency to the 
word as a party label. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, George J. Holyoake was the leader of a flourishing 
Secularist movement in England. He was a radical reformer 
who advocated a positivistic approach to social and political 
problems. He chose the term “secularism” as ‘‘expressing a 
certain positive and ethical element, which the terms ‘Infidel’, 
‘Sceptic’, ‘Atheist’ do not express’’". 

Such a formulation of Holyoake’s views as that given in 
the Oxford English Dictionary serves as a working definition 
of modern secularism: ‘“‘The doctrine that morality should be 
based solely on regard to the well-being of mankind in the 
present life, to the exclusion of all considerations drawn from 
belief in God or in a future state’’.” 

So understood, modern secularism is not merely ‘‘world- 
liness’’ as the etymology of the term has led some to suggest." 
Its roots are in the Renaissance, and it is dependent on the 
rise of the scientific method. It implies the rejection of 
Christian theism as irrelevant and can only be understood 
as a post-Christian reaction. It seeks to achieve, apart from 
Christianity, goals which themselves cannot be accounted for 
apart from the Christian heritage. 

On the other hand, modern secularism is but a specific 
form of that rebellious independence of God which prompted 
Eve to take the forbidden fruit and built the tower of Babel. 


9G. J. Holyoake, Secularism, the Practical Philosophy of the People 
(1845). Quoted by Loemker, op. cit., p. 12. 

0 Od. cit., p. 13. 

1G. J. Holyoake, op. cit., p. 5. Cf. E. S. Waterhouse, ‘‘Secularism” 
in ed. James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1928), XI, pp. 347-350. 

12 TX (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 366. 
3 Ob. cit., p. 12. 
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All attempts not only to live apart from God, but to organize 
life, with ethical standards, apart from God, are essentially 
secularism. 

A secular strain in all human history has come to a man- 
ifestation and perhaps a climax in a characteristically modern 
form. Even so, it is essential to distinguish between the 
perennial secular spirit as one of revolt from God, and the 
concrete modern exemplification of it, with its peculiar am- 
biguities and inconsistencies. It is important to recognize 
also that such a perennial secularism is not only exemplified 
but qualified in its current form. Modern secularism is dif- 
ferent in its nature, as well as in the circumstances of its 
occurrence, from pre-Christian attitudes and movements with 
which it has fundamental religious affinity. 

It is with modern secularism that we are primarily con- 
cerned. Examining its specific character is necessary in 
understanding its challenge for the Christian message. The 
significance of understanding secularism concretely is evident 
when we are confronted with secularism in the lands of the 
younger churches. Precisely because the secularism of Europe 
and America developed against the background of a society 
that was in a certain sense Christian, it has a new significance 
in a non-Christian culture. Aspects of this secularism which 
existed as protest and revolt may be minimized when the 
Christian views or practices to which they are negatively 
oriented are present only in a small minority of society. 
Conversely, revolutionary new importance may be attached 
to elements in this secularism which were shaped by the 
Christianized culture in which it arose. 

For a concrete understanding of secularism it is also nec- 
essary to distinguish secularism from the secular. The confu- 
sion that may arise here is the chief concern of Robert T. 
Handy in an article ‘The Newest. Form of Infidelity’. 
Through a generalized and uncritical rejection of secularism, 
Christian thought may be trapped into a contempt for the 
secular as such. Handy finds P. A. Micklem’s treatment of 
this question unsatisfactory, not because Micklem does not 


14 Theology Today, XI, 1 (April, 1954), pp. 22-33. 
%P. A. Micklem, The Secular and the Sacred (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1948). 
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distinguish between secularism and the secular, but because 
he so subordinates the secular to the sacred as a distinct 
and lower sphere that the secular is not given its rightful 
place in the Christian view. 

This problem is basically a problem of Christian theology. 
Micklem’s acceptance of natural theology and of the nature / 
grace dualism of Thomistic thought is the crux of his position. 
Obviously a meaningful definition of secularism depends upon 
the theological position from which it is made. The connota- 
tion of “practical atheism’’ is fixed by one’s view of theism. 
If by theism is meant any “otherworldly” philosophy or 
religion, Christianity and Buddhism have secularism as their 
common foe. If theism is defined from a more orthodox 
Christian standpoint, Buddhism itself is ‘‘practical atheism”’. 
In short, if sacred/secular is the equivalent of spiritual / 
material, secularism becomes another term for materialism, 
and any movement of the spirit is anti-secular. On the other 
hand, if secularism is seen as the effort of man to exclude 
God from his life, to assert his autonomy in understanding 
and shaping himself and his world, it is fundamentally a 
spiritual attitude, and may be expressed in lofty idealisms. 
Confucianism and Vedanta Hinduism may appear to be 
antithetical in basis as world-affirming and world-denying, 
but from the theistic standpoint, both are secular in motive, 
that is, both have excluded the transcendent God of creation 
to whom every creature is responsible. 

In the literature on the issue of secularism clarity appears 
to be attained to the degree that a clear-cut theological 
position is presented or implied as a frame of reference. 
Micklem’s position, for example, is plainly stated; so is John 
Baillie’s.° Herman Dooyeweerd presents a profound and 
brilliant analysis from the Calvinistic position in his address, 
“La sécularisation de la science’’.t?7 G. Bromley Oxnam, in 
discussing ‘Secularism and the Christian Faith’’, while less 


% What Is Christian Civilization? (London: Oxford University Press, 
1945). 

7 In Sécularisation du Monde Moderne, a report of the International 
Congress for Reformed Faith and Action, meeting in Montpellier, France, 
1953, comprising a double issue of La Revue Réformée, V, 17, 18 (St- 
Germain-en-Laye, 1954), pp. 138-157. 
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clear than some others, nevertheless gives a fair indication 
of the radically different evaluation of secularism from the 
side of modernistic theology: ‘“‘Our task is to cooperate with 
all those who know the worth of the spirit and seek to build a 
society in which the spirit may live’’.*® 

This survey of the problem of defining secularism shows 
the necessity of both an historical and a theological approach. 
Secularism as it exists in the modern world must be understood 
in the light of its development and judged from the perspective 
of Christian theology. The former task has been much more 
successfully undertaken in recent literature than the latter. 

The scope of a full treatment of the historical origins of 
modern secularism is well indicated in James H. Nichols’ 
History of Christianity 1650-1950,‘ which bears the signif- 
icant sub-title, ‘Secularization of the West’. So pervasive 
are the origins of secularism that only such a full-scale and 
capable study can begin to bring them into focus. 

John T. McNeill in his “Historical Introduction to Sec- 
ularism’’*° views secularism asa ‘‘disorder endemic in humanity, 
which, from time to time, passes to an epidemic stage”. His 
succinct summary of the rise of modern secularism traces a 
line back to the Christianization of the Roman empire under 
Constantine. The early church, whatever its defects, was not 
secularistic. Early Christians had a positive attitude to the 
secular world, but were sustained by a power with which 
worldly motives could not compete. ‘The fact that they 
prayed for the emperors while they refused to pray to them 
is an index of their positive but uncompromising attitude to 
secular affairs in general.”** With the growth of the church, 
however, came wealth, prestige, and power which finally 
brought imperial recognition. Thereupon “ ‘there was an 
unholy rush into holy orders,’ ... the secular spirit entered 
the church, and it has never since been entirely cast out’’.”? 
What remained of intense devotion tended to be channeled 


8 Spann, op. cit., p. 284. Cf. also the definition of “‘spiritual community” 
which satisfies Bishop Oxnam, p. 288. 

19 New York: Ronald Press, 1956. 

20 Spann, op. cit., pp. 24-42. 

a Tbid., p. 26. 
22 [bid., p. 27. 
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in the monastic movement, leaving the membership of the 
church largely secularized. 

A further complicating factor is emphasized by John 
Baillie.22 The Roman Empire was not merely the world of 
the secular as over against the church. It too had its sacred 
things, for paganism was its established religion. The assump- 
tion that the empire must have its religious affiliation led to 
the establishment of Christianity in the place of paganism. 
Baillie has well shown the drastic nature of this change, and 
considers that the early church had not foreseen this pos- 
sibility or prepared to meet it. The church which had its own 
organization as a minority within the hostile empire now was 
recognized by the empire. After the deluge of the barbarian 
invasions, Charlemagne took the next step of reconstituting 
the empire, in effect, as the political organization of the 
church. The medieval view of society was thus of a corpus 
Christianum in which Christianity is compulsory. The “‘rem- 
nant’’ church had become involved in a new theocracy of its 
own. 

It is this situation which is the background of the Ren- 
aissance and modern secularism. The situation itself is 
variously appraised. Micklem regards the attempt on the 
part of the “‘sacred”’ sphere to deny any real independence to 
the “‘secular’’ as a fundamental mistake, but nevertheless is 
sympathetic with the ideal of a Christian civilization as it 
was developed in the Middle Ages. It was, he believes, the 
best solution which could be found under the circumstances. 
On the one hand the corpus Christianum of the Middle Ages 
may be seen as the very antithesis of secularism, in which the 
secular is taken up into the sacred. But on the other hand, 
the same situation effectively secularized the church, not only 
through its grasping for feudal rights, but fundamentally, 
by removing the distinction between the church and the 
world. 

It is not enough, then, to say that modern secularism is 
post-Christian. It is post-medieval. The secularism of the 
West has a very different complexion from the secularism 
that could have grown up had the Christian church refused 


33 Op. cit., pp. 10, 11. 
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to be identified with the whole of society. In the motivation 
and fabric of Western secularism there are elements of protest 
with which every Protestant, and certainly every Dissenter, 
is in sympathy. 

Significantly, the climactic synthesis by which the medieval 
mind defended the union of church and state as differing 
aspects of the one community, prepared the way for Ren- 
aissance secularism. This was the scholastic dualism of 
nature and grace. Aquinas’ development of this theme was 
in the pattern of the Aristotelian dialectic between matter 
and form.?4 As the Thomistic effort at synthesis was driven 
into antithesis by Ockham and the nominalists, the phil- 
osophic basis for the rise of secularism was given. Natural 
reason, although at first it was depreciated as incapable of a 
natural theology, was nevertheless completely detached from 
Revelation. It was neutralized and secularized. The scope 
assigned to reason in Thomistic thought became first in- 
dependent and then sovereign. In this way there is a progres- 
sive development from this detachment of ‘natural reason”’ 
to the use made of it by Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz in 
seventeenth century rationalism and to British empiricism. 
The new, critical philosophy of Immanuel Kant gives to this 
movement a form which has shaped the modern thought world. 

If the dualism of the sacred and the secular in medieval 
thought provided a basis for modern secularism through 
philosophy, the same dualism in institutionalized form con- 
tributed to the development of the modern secular state. 
Here again the medieval attempt at synthesis broke down. 
The church claimed higher authority as representing the 
realm of grace, superior to the realm of nature. In the struggle 
between popes and emperors the whole Christian ideal for 
political life was discredited. Machiavelli’s cynical work, 
The Prince, has its setting in an Italy in which “Christian” 
cities fought each other, and the Papal armies were among 
the warring factions. The extension of the established church 
idea in the Reformation period led to the wars of religion, 


24 Dooyeweerd traces this fundamental Greek dualism to religious roots: 
the effort to unite the Olympian gods of the Apollonian type with the 
earlier Dionysian, vitalistic deities of early Greek religion. Op. cit., pp. 
144-146. 
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from which the secular state emerged. Again it is profitable 
to note that the emergent secularism has a ‘‘post-Christian”’ 
character. Apart from the corpus Christianum ideal no papal 
army could ever have taken the field nor could wars of 
religion have been fought. Had the church not sought to use 
the sword of the state on its behalf, the relation of church 
and state would have been entirely different. The state would 
not have been ‘‘Christian”’ in the externalized medieval sense, 
but neither would it have become secular in the a-religious 
modern sense. 

The Renaissance was not merely the breakdown of the 
medieval synthesis. It was, in great measure, the product 
of the enlarged horizons that grew out of expanding trade and 
travel stimulated by the Crusades. Even in this connection, 
however, the unsatisfactory relation of the sacred and the 
secular in the Middle Ages had its effect. The hierarchical 
structure of nature and grace implied that theology was the 
queen of the sciences and that any progress of natural reason 
must be in conformity with the traditions of the ecclesiastical 
institution. The impossible situation to which this gave rise 
is dramatized by the scientists who became victims of the 
Inquisition. The development of the modern scientific method 
shows the effect of this struggle. Partly because of it the 
modern philosophy of science quite generally supposes that it is 
able to proceed without any religious presupposition whatever. 

In philosophy, political theory, and science the development 
of the secularistic viewpoint of the West is thus characterized 
by reaction to the medieval situation and at the same time is 
conditioned by it. It would be possible to trace a similar 
pattern, to some extent, in economics, in the fields of learning 
represented by the university, and in social life. It is indeed 
characteristic of the development of the secular pattern that 
life is no longer seen as a totality but broken down into spheres 
which are not easily reconcilable. One characteristic of the 
secular movement is the effort to develop a unifying world 
view from the perspective of one of these areas. For Leibniz 
God is the great geometrician — the palpable deification of 
the infinitesmal calculus which he had developed. Rousseau 
passionately combatted the deification of mathematical science 
and created instead a God who corresponded to the sentiment 
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of liberty and personal autonomy. Kant’s God is a postulate of 
the practical reason created by the philosopher in the image of 
that moral autonomy which he proclaimed as the ultimate 
end of human personality.*s Similarly Comte sought to 
develop a humanistic religion on a positivistic basis that 
made sociology the key to a world-view. More recently the 
same attempt has been made with psychology (and psychology 
itself has been approached first in mechanistic fashion after 
the analogy of physical science, and then as a type of emotional 
chemistry). One of these secularistic attempts to understand 
the whole of reality in the one-dimensional point of a single 
aspect is the doctrine of Marxian communism, which has 
fastened the limited horizon of a dialectical economic ma- 
terialism upon the thought of half the world. Science, in the 
broadest sense, gives a much fuller perspective than any of 
these partial views mentioned but it cannot of itself achieve a 
unified view. 

Science cannot, for example, resolve the dialectic between 
nature and freedom with which Kant struggled. In pressing 
mastery of nature, science has developed the ‘behavioral 
sciences’ in terms of which the control of human behavior is 
the necessary goal from the secular standpoint. But this 
conflicts with the goal of freedom for the personality. By 
what norms is man to remake himself? C. S. Lewis has exposed 
this dilemma in merciless fashion in The Abolition of Man. 

The long succession of provincial secularisms with their 
pathetic jargons cannot explain man or his destiny. Rather 
they have produced the great evils of our time. In the secular 
state has arisen nationalism. The secularizing of society and 
of economic life has produced materialism, mass-man, and 
totalitarianism. All these are combined in Russian com- 
munism in a manner which makes it a distinctive symbol of 
modern secularism. The secularizing of learning has produced 
a humanism now under attack in education and the arts. 
Secularized science is now called scientism, and secularized 
Christianity in the form of modernism is widely criticized. 

The bursting of the bubble of uninterrupted progress in 


2s Cf. Dooyeweerd, op. cit., pp. 149 f. 
26 New York, Macmillan, 1947. 
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this century of world wars has called attention to a crisis in 
secularism. To many it appears that secularism has run its 
course, and it is upon this assumption that some investigations 
of it proceed.?7 In any case it is increasingly recognized that 
secularism reaches a religious stage.?® Because human nature 
is religious in its core, indifference to religion cannot be a 
stable human attitude. Secularism creates a vacuum which is 
filled by pseudo-religions and idolatries. Secularism itself, in 
its limited horizons, provides the idol in many cases. The 
religious fervor of modern nationalism has dramatized this. 

Because of the complexity of modern secularism, its justified 
protest against the assumptions of the medieval synthesis on 
the one hand, its rebellion against all supernatural authority 
on the other, Christian attitudes toward secularism have 
varied widely. 

The early sympathy between Luther and Erasmus indicates 
the close relation between the protest of humanism and the 
protest of the Reformers. The Roman Catholic attitude has 
always regarded the Protestant reformation as a particularly 
deadly aspect of the secular revolt. Certainly Luther’s schol- 
arship, a product of the new learning, provided the instrument 
by which he dared to stand on the teaching of Scripture 
against the authority of the church. Without the nominalism 
of the late Middle Ages, Luther’s thinking with respect to 
the church could not have developed as it did. Yet Luther’s 
central experience and teaching concerning justification by 
faith alone is the reverse of the secularist attitude. It is, in 
fact, a desecularization of medieval Christianity. Apart from 
sacramentalist theology the church could not have seized 
temporal power. The church as a secularized power system 
required the theology of a treasury of grace to be dispensed. 
The secularization of the medieval church was thoroughgoing, 
and its citadel was a secularized theology, in which the 
hierarchical institute controlled and administered the very 
grace of God. 

Had Luther’s revolt been limited to a protest’ against 
Roman control of the German church, it would have had 


27 Micklem, Casserley and others. 
28 Casserley particularly. 
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perhaps an even greater appeal to German nationalism, but 
it would not have attacked medieval secularism at its heart. 
For Luther salvation was of the Lord, and therefore the 
papal pretension to sell grace was intolerable. The same 
deep commitment to the doctrine of grace made Luther’s 
break with the humanism of Erasmus inevitable. While 











Luther found elements of support in the new humanism and | . 
nationalism, the core of his position, in opposition to these, |— 


was anti-secular. 


Luther was not successful, however, in establishing the 


complete rejection of secularism which his central position 
demanded. Limited by the very intensity of his conviction 
as to personal justification by faith, he failed to see the vital 
importance of establishing a spiritual form of church govern- 
ment in the biblical pattern. Because he regarded this matter 
as indifferent, he permitted the German princes to take the 
government of the church into their hands under the consis- 
torial system. The result in the Landeskirchen was that 
temporal and spiritual power continued to be united. The 
outcome was a “political Quietism” on the part of the Lu- 
theran church which prepared the way for the omnicompetent 
absolutist state.22 Through Melanchthon’s influence Lu- 
theran thought was contained in the old scholastic pattern 
which continued the sacred /secular dualism. 

In the Reformed branch of Protestantism, largely as a 
result of the work of John Calvin, the dualism between the 
sacred and the secular was more fully overcome. Calvin’s 
emphasis on the glory of God was Luther’s basic principle 
more consistently applied to the whole range of theology. 
The Calvinist doctrine of the sovereignty of God in salvation 
is the expression of the antithesis to secularism. But Calvinism 
was not narrowly soteriological. The sovereignty of God 
extended over all of life. Upon every thought and activity 
soli Deo gloria! must be inscribed. 

Again the use which the Protestant reformation made of 
the new learning of the Renaissance is apparent. Calvin was 
a scholar in the classics, and applied his learning to the study 
of the Scriptures and the church fathers. Calvin did not share 


29 Cf. Micklem, op. cit., pp. 140, 141. 
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Luther’s indifference to the form of the organized church. 
Rather he developed a doctrine of church government from 
Scripture and labored to make the city of Geneva a model 
Christian community. As Baillie says, ‘‘The holy community 
which Calvin sought to set up in Geneva represents in some 
ways a completer integration of Christianity with civilization 
than anything Europe had yet seen’’.3° 

Certainly Calvin sought to make the life of Geneva gen- 
uinely Christian. The grandeur of his vision must be 
contrasted with the divided society of the Middle Ages, 
where anyone who proposed to take Christianity seriously 
was expected to take up the monastic life.st As Baillie has 
shown, “‘conversion’’ in the middle ages meant conversion to 
the life of a monk.** Calvin was not content to leave the mass 
of Christians thus secularized. Further, the liberty of the 
church from the state must be preserved. The struggle to 
achieve this at Geneva shows Calvin’s grasp of its importance. 
Above all the church must have the right to discipline its 
members. The elders who formed a characteristic part of 
Reformed church government must be free to work on the 
immense task of “reforming the manners” of a secularized 
people. 

Attention has been called to the relationship of Calvinism 
to the great change in the economic life which ushered in 
the modern period. ‘‘So far from rejecting the rising forces 
of nascent capitalism, and clinging to the feudal agrarian 
framework of society, it identified itself wholeheartedly with 
the former, and constituted activity and successful activity 
in this new field of economic enterprise the very sphere within 
which religion could find its most appropriate expression.’’54 
Calvinism thus provided the needed spiritual basis and back- 
ground for modern capitalistic society. This relationship can 
be exaggerated, for the secular spirit could and did mouth 


3° Op. cit., p. 22. 

3 Baillie, op. cit., p. 20. 

3 In his Auburn Lectures at Union Theological Seminary, 1956. 

33 Notably by Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches, Olive Wyon, tr. (New York: Macmillan, 1931, 1949). Micklem, 
Baillie and others refer to this point. 

34 Micklem, op. cit., pp. 143 f. 
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Calvinistic terms to justify its own acquisitiveness. For the 
full impact of the Reformed Faith in the field of economics 
one may not neglect the profound influence of what has 
been called the ‘‘nonconformist conscience” as the legacy of 
Puritanism in England. 

In Calvinism the Christianization of the secular was the 
goal. Yet even in Geneva the corpus Christianum ideal 
remained. Christianity was compulsory. The alternative was 
exile or the fate of Servetus. 

In the period of the Reformation, then, the secularism 
of the medieval church rather than that of Renaissance 
humanism was regarded as the threat to Protestantism. 

In the seventeenth century growing national power in- 
creased the subjection of the church to the state in all of 
Europe. This was apparent in the Roman Catholic countries 
(for example, in Gallicanism), as well as in those which had 
become Protestant. This growth of state control increasingly 
secularized the church. While vigorous and creative doctrinal 
work continued the building of Protestant theology, scholastic 
methods were employed and a strenuous intellectualism re- 
vealed a confidence in reason akin to the rationalistic philos- 
ophers of the century (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz). The 
prevalence of a formal and sterile orthodoxy led to a reaction 
of pietism. In its manifestations early in the century in 
English Puritanism this movement was not one of withdrawal 
from secular responsibility. Rather it was true to the Calvinist 
ideal. However, when the English Puritans and Dutch 
“‘precisianists” realized the impossibility of shaping the na- 
tional community after their pattern a characteristic in- 
troversion began concentrating on personal piety in the 
personal, spiritual life.3s This was much more evident in the 
German Pietism of P. J. Spener and A. H. Francke at Halle. 
This introversion resulted in greater inroads of secularism for 
it largely abandoned the secular. It provided no Christian 
view of reality which could correct the coming ‘‘Enlight- 
enment”’. 

The development of natural science by Galileo and Newton 
brought an attempt to create a new natural theology on the 


38 Cf. Nichols, op. cit., p. 82. 
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basis of the new cosmology. By the end of the century deism 
and rationalism were already in evidence. Bayle’s Dictionury 
(1695-1697) has been called the ‘‘arsenal of all Enlightenment 
philosophy’’.s° It popularized a rationalistic approach to 
Scripture and was the model for Diderot’s Encyclopédie. 
The closing years of the century in England were marked by 
publications by Locke and Toland, the former being close to 
deism and the latter fully deistic. Natural theology now 
superseded revealed theology in a fashion which marked a 
triumph for the secularist approach. 

The ‘‘rising tide” of secularism in the seventeenth century 
met with little effective Christian opposition because the 
Christian reaction of pietism withdrew to a subjective spir- 
ituality which ceded the world to the secularists. 

In the eighteenth century the wave crested and broke in 
the Enlightenment. English deism reached its peak but was 
carried into a more profound skepticism by David Hume. 
It became clear that the mediating position of deism was not 
tenable. The resistance to the secularizing of English Chris- 
tianity came through the Evangelical movement primarily 
under Wesley. Wesley was heir both to English Puritanism 
and German Pietism. Again, as in the preceding century, the 
pattern of resistance to secularism was that of a retreat from 
the disputed areas into more strongly affirmed subjective 
spirituality. Because Methodism was in contact with the 
masses, however, it did develop awareness of social need, 
and many movements for social reform, opposition to slavery 
among them, grew out of the evangelical revival. 

Deism and skepticism in France, unchecked by an evangel- 
ical movement, developed far more violently. Rousseau made 
the state the supreme moral order, a spiritual refuge which 
replaces the church. Rousseau held to the goodness of an 
individual uncorrupted by society: but only the state can 
protect him. The power of the state assures liberty to its 
members. For the development of the individual, there must 
be an absolute surrender, with all his rights and powers, to 
the community as a whole. The will of the community as 
a whole, the volonté général, is freedom. This must be the 


36 Ibid., pp. 98 f. 
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religion of the citizen. Christianity will not serve, for it 
dampens national ardor with an other-worldly perspective. 
It preaches servitude and dependence. The state must pro- 
claim its own creed, and teach all children from the cradle, 
suffering no organizations, no parties, not even the family to 
intervene in its absolute power over each citizen. 

Before the end of the century, Rousseau’s totalitarian 
speculations had become the blueprints of the French Rev- 
olution. The Revolution came to its maturity in Napoleon’s 
dictatorship. 

In Germany the Aufkidrung triumphed over Pietism, 
though, especially in its later forms, it was influenced by 
it. The most significant figure was Immanuel Kant. His 
thought did not provide a program for social action like 
Rousseau’s, but it did establish a new frame of reference 
and climate of opinion which issued in German idealism and 
was the underlying basis for a reconstruction of Christian 
philosophy and theology to meet the challenge of secularism. 
The solution was not a penetration of the secular problems 
with Christian thought. On the contrary it provided in 
theoretical form a reenforced dualism. Kant was concerned 
to secure the liberty of the individual (an Enlightenment 
ideal), and at the same time a free field for natural science, 
which he understood in terms of the determinism of Newtonian 
physics. As a true son of the Enlightenment Kant’s assump- 
tion was that the solution must be found rationally, and on 
immanentistic grounds. The autonomy of the reason was his 
major presupposition. This provided him with his key. By 
proceeding epistemologically in analyzing reason, rather than 
metaphysically in making assertions about reality, Kant 
found the two dimensions in which ethical freedom and 
physical necessity could have a peaceful coexistence. The 
‘“‘pure’”’ reason yielded science, the “‘practical’’ reason deistic 
religion, with projected concepts of God, freedom, and im- 
mortality. The autonomous man was squarely in the center, 
deterministic science was at liberty to remake the world, 
and God was sealed off from metaphysical reality as a ref- 
erence point for the conscience in ethical culture. 

Kant’s defence of religion proved as disastrous as Napoleon’s 
attack in the name of the revolution. As the Protestant 
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missionary enterprise was launched anew at the end of this 
critical century, it is evident that the unanswered challenges 
of secularism must from the beginning create serious am- 
biguities. 

The nineteenth century can be assessed only with extreme 
brevity. The fundamental factors in the relation of Chris- 
tianity and secularism remained constant, although the 
problems appeared in new and aggravated forms. The 
triumphant march of science through the century developed 
a self-confident scientism which regarded Christianity as the 
persisting remains of a dead superstition. With a sure instinct, 
Napoleon had patronized the science of his day, and the 
stamp of the French Revolution is apparent in the Positivism 
of Auguste Comte. It is only necessary to name Strauss and 
Darwin to be aware of what new problems for Christianity 
were posed as self-confident science proceeded to the biblical 
documents and the question of human origins. 

In another sense science created problems, for applied 
science had produced the industrial revolution, and the 
deplorable social conditions in industrial England provide 
the background for the “‘scientific’’ solution of Karl Marx. 
Even this extreme of secularism — as dialectical materialism 
is intended to be—is not so unambiguous as might be 
supposed. The elements of Christian idealism in Marx’s 
concern for social reform have often been pointed out in the 
observation that communism is in a sense a ‘Christian 
heresy”’. 

Hegel’s dialectic, to which Marx was oriented, if often 
negatively, was productive of many more movements, and 
especially of renewed interest in historical studies. 

In the ecclesiastical and political fields, the century was 
filled with struggles between church and state, as the churches 
sought to free themselves from state domination. In a sense 
it was a century of individualism rather than statism, but 
Nisbet has pointed out that these are really complementary, 
since the freedom of the individual is from the intermediate 
associations of society rather than from the state.3 The free- 


36a The Quest for Community (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953). 
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dom which the churches gained, however, marked an advance 
which was possible partly because of the reaction to the 
totalitarian aspects of the French Revolution. 

Free churches also broke away from the established 
churches, and there were secessions by conservatives as 
churches were dominated by liberals. These movements were 
significant in the struggle against secularism since they rep- 
resented vigorous protest against secularized theology and 
practice within the church. The movement under Abraham 
Kuyper in the Netherlands was remarkable in this respect. 
The establishment of the Free University in Amsterdam 
indicated a Calvinistic concern for all of culture. The political 
program of the ‘‘Anti-revolutionary” party which Kuyper 
led is an unusual example of an effort by capable leadership 
to develop a program of Christian action on the basis of 
historic Christianity. 

In America and Great Britain the contributions of Christian 
scholarship to evaluating and meeting the challenge of 
secularism were impressive, but it must be admitted that 
Christianity’s chief recourse was to revivalism in continuation 
of the pietistic-evangelical stream. This was particularly the 
case in America, where the continuing frontier was evangelized 
by the revival preacher. It was from this evangelical ardor 
that the mighty missionary effort of the century was made, 
and in the lands of the younger churches its strength and 
weakness has been manifested. 

The optimism with which the twentieth century was 
greeted by secularists and Christians alike is ironical and, 
for our purpose, revealing. It is a fair indication of the 
superficial estimate on both sides of the real significance of 
modern secularism. Even the shattering experience of the 
first world war was accommodated to the presupposition of 
uninterrupted progress. It was viewed asa final Armageddon, a 
necessary prelude to a Utopia, if not the millennium. It would 
‘‘make the world safe for democracy’’. It was a war to end war. 

The relentless outworking of the secularist presuppositions 
in the history of this century forced a reappraisal of this 
optimism. Spengler’s Decline of the West seemed prophetic. 
The Bolshevik revolution in Russia embodied Karl Marx’s 
thought in history in a manner which surpassed even the 
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actualization of Rousseau’s thought in the French revolution. 
World communism and fascism showed the threatening poten- 
tial of the modern omnicompetent state. Mass man was 
revealed, freed from all restrictions of class status and respon- 
sibility in family, church, guild, and community, responsible 
only to the state. His freedom was slavery. 

In the chaos of collapsing values, crude new paganisms 
appeared. Secularism came to its idolatrous stage in the 
“blood and soil’ religion of Nazi Germany and the Stalin 
cult in Russia. Most disquieting of all was the realization 
that in these demonic perversions of society and religion 
there was nothing totally alien or strange to the secularized 
ideals of the West. 

In the fear that has spread among thoughtful men there 
is a realization that the human evil which seemed a little 
worm when the socialist Utopia was just around the corner 
has become a roaring dragon. The secular Renaissance faith 
in human capability and goodness shared by communists, 
democrats, and liberal churchmen has proved to be what 
D. R. Davies has called ‘‘The Great IIlusion’’.s7 War is the 
normal condition of human society, just as conflict is the 
normal condition of the human personality. The heart, like 
the world, is a battlefield, and its history is measured in 
cycles of frustration. Disorder, the irrational, the demonic 
have fascinated the students of psychology as well as the 
observers of history. At the same time even physical science 
appears to rest upon an abyss of irrationalism. The mechan- 
istic simplicity of Newtonian physics has its applicability to 
wide aspects of the macrocosm, but the universe of subatomic 
particles appears to be of a different order. 

The literature cited in this essay illustrates the seriousness 
with which current Christian thought is facing the issue of 
secularism. Increasingly it is viewed as a world-wide problem. 
The rapid development of communication and commerce has 
far outstripped the development of community, and the 
overshadowing menace of weapons of total destruction prom- 
ises only a common annihilation. 

The world-wide nature of the problem was realized long 


17 Secular Illusion or Christian Realism? (New York: Macmillan, 1949). 
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ago in the church. Missionaries throughout the last century 
became increasingly aware that the cultures in Asia, Africa, or 
Oceania to which they brought the gospel were not stable, but 
in rapid and accelerating change under the impact of Western 
secularism. Leaders in the younger churches sought to assess 
the new situation in which their work was to be done. The 
Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Conference 
in 1928 discussed secularism along with the leading non- 
Christian religions as at least of equal significance for the 
Christian approach. In his preliminary paper, Rufus M. 
Jones views secularism not so much as another faith as the 
enemy of all faith, Christian and non-Christian alike. It is 
clear that the secularism he opposes is materialism. ‘I am 
using ‘secular’ here to mean a way of life and an interpretation 
of life that include only the natural order of things and that 
do not find God, or a realm of spiritual reality, essential for 
life or thought”’ (italics added).3* With the “deeper spiritual 
values” of the secularistic scientist he has no quarrel. The 
church should seek to incorporate these in a new synthesis 
adequate to the new age. As Augustine welcomed neo- 
Platonism and Aquinas welcomed Aristotelianism, to the 
great enrichment of Christianity, so should the church receive 
the modern scientific world view. Only then can it gain a 
hearing among the university youth of the East, already 
captivated by the scientific method. This synthesis offers 
no great problems to Jones, for that which the church must 
insist upon is no creed, but a way of life. There is no fact 
which is not open to investigation, no truth which is of a 
special order. Further, the Christian way of life is naturally 
attractive to everyone as ‘‘the most beautiful ideal that has 
yet been proposed’’.3® Christ as overlaid with theological 
interpretations repels, but ‘“‘men natively, naturally love 
Christ and want to follow Him when they really see Him in 
His true beauty and loveliness’’.4° Men’s spirit of adventure 
only needs some guidance to come to Christ. 


38 Rufus M. Jones, ‘Secular Civilization and the Christian Task’”’ in 
The Christian Life and Message in Relation to Non-Christian Systems of 
Thought and Life, Vol. 1 of the Jerusalem Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, 1928 (New York: International Missionary Council, 
1928), p. 230. 
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Many of the speakers at the conference gave a proper 
recognition of elements of value in secular civilization. William 
Temple, in a brief paper on ‘Christianity and Secular Civiliza- 
tion’’ makes an important contribution by analyzing certain 
of these secular values to demonstrate an origin in Christianity 
for them. He holds that secularism poses a greater threat to 
the non-Christian religions than to Christianity, not only 
because of the attitudes which it has borrowed from Chris- 
tianity, but because Christianity is unique in the place which 
it provides for the secular life. In a suggestive statement he 
calls Christianity ‘‘the most materialistic of all higher religions, 
for while they attain to spirituality by turning away from 
matter, it expresses its spirituality by dominating matter’’.* 

The Council’s statement on this question appears to reflect 
the general conception of secularism as materialism. The 
Council declares, ‘‘We call on the followers of non-Christian 
religions to ... hold fast to faith in the unseen and eternal 
in face of the growing materialism of the world; to cooperate 
with us against all the evils of secularism ...’’.# A further 
section expresses a call to ‘‘all who inherit the benefits of 
secular civilization and contribute to its advancement ...”. 
Here the labors of scientists and artists are recognized as 
service to Christ’s cause in dispersing the ‘darkness of 
ignorance, superstition, and vulgarity’. ‘“‘Noble elements’ in 
nationalism are acknowledged. The warning is expressed that 
“when patriotism and science are not consecrated, they are 
often debased . . .”’.48 

The Jerusalem report, then, expresses a viewpoint which 
seeks a synthesis of the spiritual contributions of secular 
civilization with a Christianity that must be rethought. This 
is similar to the attitude adopted at Jerusalem with respect 
to the non-Christian religions. Yet the Jerusalem report 
actually calls for an alliance of all religions against secularism 
as materialism. 

In the report of the advisory commission on the main 
theme of the second assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, 1954, ‘‘Christ, the Hope of the World”, 


# Ibid., p. 380. 
# Ibid., p. 411. 
43 Ibid., p. 412. 
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there is a statement concerning secularism as one of the 
“hopes of our time’. In this report secularism in general 
is not discussed but the component movements are analyzed: 
democratic humanism, scientific humanism, Marxism and the 
renaissance of nationalism.“ 

This section is of considerable significance. It reflects the 
learning of its authors with respect to the historical devel- 
opments of these movements and provides a valuable sum- 
mary of their features. It manifests a different theological 
climate from that of Jerusalem. One feels that it is the product 
of sadder and wiser minds. It recognizes the anti-Christian 
character of these movements. After tracing the historical 
relation of Christian faith to democratic humanism, it men- 
tions the multiple origins of this movement and declares: ‘‘To 
a variety of sources other than Christian — among them 
classical humanism, the Renaissance, the Enlightenment, 
Romanticism, and modern scientific and cultura! humanism — 
it owes other ingredients that vitiate its understanding of 
man’’.45 With this report in view we must turn to a Christian 
evaluation of secularism. 


As William Temple, John Baillie, the Evanston report, 
and many others have shown, a Christian evaluation of 
secularism demands first of all, an understanding of the 
extent to which it is molded by Christian assumptions. The 
principal assumptions may be noted briefly. 

The first is the idea of history and progress so characteristic 
of modern secularist faith. This is most sharply evident in 
contrast with the Eastern tendency to regard history as an 
illusion signifying nothing. It stands also in marked contrast 
with the cyclical view of history characteristic of Greek 
thought. The static hierarchical structure of the Middle 
Ages was a perversion of the basic Christian philosophy of 
history. By its institutionalization of the means of grace it 
set up a hierarchical ‘‘chain of being’’ which was characteris- 
tically explicated in the terms of Aristotelian philosophy 
rather than those of biblical thought. 


44 The Christian Hope and the Task of the Church (New York: Harper, 
1954), pp. 29-38. 
4s Ibid., p. 30. 
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The significance of history is profoundly asserted in the 
Christian gospel. It is rooted fundamentally in the Christian 
doctrine of creation which asserts both a beginning and a 
purpose for created reality. It is underscored by the unfolding 
actions of God’s redemption climaxing in the Incarnation, 
the historical ministry of the Son of God, his death, resurrec- 
tion, ascension, and enthronement as the Lord of history, 
until history shall have been brought to its climax in the 
consummation. This very exaltation of Christ and the spir- 
itual nature of his church makes Christianity a dynamic 
force in every culture which it enters and prevents it from 
being identified with any fixed order reflecting one particular 
set of circumstances. 

A second Christian assumption of modern secularism is 
the ideal of freedom. In Christian doctrine this also is a 
result of the sovereign lordship of Christ. Those who have 
been made free by the Son are free indeed. No outward 
circumstances nor social status can in any way limit the 
prerogatives of the heavenly citizenship. It is Christian 
brotherhood in the church which has provided the ideal of 
brotherhood as a human relationship which is a leaven in 
modern secularism. Again this doctrine which finds its most 
pointed expression in the realm of redemption is founded 
upon the doctrine of creation. The declaration that all men 
are of one blood is a revolutionary statement in those areas 
of the world where tribalism or its consequences prevail. 

This assumption is closely related to another — the respect 
for the individual personality so characteristic of democratic 
humanism. Man as bearing God’s image, even as a sinner, 
may not be despised. The law of capital punishment in 
Genesis is explicitly founded upon the value of human life 
because of this fact. Man as redeemed is renewed in the 
image of Christ and therefore both the individual and the 
new community must be treated with the greatest respect. 
It is the flock of God which he purchased with his own blood. 
The humblest Christian is called to judge angels. This 
principle was never lost sight of in the Christian church and 
was powerfully reasserted in connection with the Reformation. 
It is this basically Christian assumption as it has been taken 
up by modern secularism which has so profound an effect 
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upon the East. As the Evanston report has pointed out, 
this is an essential ingredient in the democratic ideal. 

An element in democratic humanism which is not char- 
acteristic of secularism generally is the recognition of the 
potential for evil of the human heart. This again is a Christian 
assumption deriving from the doctrine of original sin. As the 
Evanston report declares: ‘“‘To the same source (Christian 
teaching) it owes its understanding of men’s lust for and 
misuse of power, of the peril of placing unchecked power in 
the hands of a few, and of the obligation of governments to 
safeguard each man against injustice, tyranny, and exploita- 
tion, and to seek the welfare not of a privileged few, but 
of all’’.4 

The utopian ideals of secularism are also basically Christian 
in origin. The eschatological perspective of Christianity, the 
Christian hope for the restoration of all things, the Christian 
concept of the consummation, all these have powerfully 
influenced the secular ideal. Further, the ministry of mercy 
of the Christian church has opened the way for an attitude 
toward human suffering that has molded the program for the 
social reform of secularism. The ideal of the welfare state is in 
large measure a secularization of the Christian concern for 
the well-being of every individual. Even the place of education 
in the utopian programs of secularism, in large measure, 
derives from Christianity, and particularly from the place 
that the printed Bible occupies in Protestantism. The transi- 
tion from the Christian to the secular is abundantly illustrated 
in the lands of the younger churches where Christian institu- 
tions erected for the education, health, and economic improve- 
ment of the people have been taken over by the rising 
nationalism. Nationalism does not regard itself as becoming 
in any way Christianized by such action because the Christian 
ideals in the secular movement of which nationalism is a part 
have provided the transition. 

Another Christian assumption is involved in the scientific 
humanism which is so prominent a part of secularism generally. 
This is the Christian attitude toward nature and the natural. 
Again the Christian doctrine of creation provides the basis 


4 Ibid., pp. 29 f. 
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for the Christian outlook. The world is not the embodiment 
of mysterious mana to be worshipped, nor is it maya, an 
illusion. It is the product of God’s creative work. Further, 
man has a vocation with respect to the natural world. Man 
is to fill and subdue the earth. When Adam was placed in 
the garden, he was given the task of dressing and keeping it. 
William Temple is justified in declaring that only in the 
atmosphere of such an attitude toward nature could the 
modern scientific attitude develop. It is not accidental that 
natural science once had a close affinity with natural theology. 
The motivation to understand the world rose naturally out of 
a desire to glorify the God who made it. The Calvinistic 
support for the development of the economic life is rooted 
in this conviction that the world is given to man for his own 
benefit and thereby for Gsod’s glory. 

These factors of the Christian assumptions inherent in 
secularism must never be lost sight of in evaluating the 
Christian attitude toward the modern mind. It is foolish 
to assume that Christianity and Western culture are unrelated 
or merely opposed to one another. The admonition to mis- 
sionaries to preach Christ and not Western culture is an 
over-simplified ignoring of the leavening of Western culture 
by the gospel. 

It is also evident, however, that in this brief summary of 
the Christian assumptions in secularism, the other side of the 
picture has been omitted. An evaluation of secularism must 
also take into account its post-Christian orientation. It is 
true, as the Evanston report suggests, that streams from both 
Christian and non-Christian sources are mingled in these 
secular movements. But such phrasing does not give the 
full picture, for these other elements are antithetical to 
Christianity. There cannot be a mechanical mingling; sec- 
ularism, in its fundamental dynamic, is anti-Christian. Every 
attitude which has been borrowed from the Christian world- 
view has been transformed or vitiated in the new setting. 
The basic theme of modern secularism is the autonomy of 
man. If secularism is influenced by the Christian doctrine 
of history and progress, it perverts this assumption to some- 
thing quite different, the doctrine of inevitable progress. 
While the Christian view of history derives its structure from 
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the sovereign purpose of God, the secular ideal seeks only the 
self-glorification of man. The goal of freedom in secularism 
is not freedom under God but freedom from God. Man 
desires a freedom which is proper only to God. He desires to 
be uncond‘tioned and autonomous. The anti-authoritarianism 
of secularism has plunged it into a relativism which acknowl- 
edges no norm. Secular science in its attitude to the natural 


denies the supernatural. As has been noted, the two themes | 


of the exploitation of nature and the assertion of freedom 
thus secularized present a contradiction which can never be 
harmonized on the assumption of human autonomy. The 
naturalistic assumptions of science demand that man himself 
be part of the nature which he seeks to control. Science 
which engages in ‘human engineering’? and “human condi- 
tioning”’ destroys human freedom for all but the conditioners. 
Indeed, as C. S. Lewis has caustically shown, the conditioners 
themselves can acknowledge no norm, but on that fateful 
morning when they make the decision which unalterably 
conditions the whole human race from that hour forward, 
they themselves are conditioned, perhaps by what they had 
for breakfast! 

The perversion of the Christian assumption runs through 
all the others that we have noted. In the relation of mass 
man to the totalitarian state, the curbing of power char- 
acteristic of the Christian conviction of sin has been removed. 
The utopianism of secular ideals is deliberately affirmed as a 
substitute for the kingdom of God. : 

In this perversion of the Christian assumptions secularism 
has involved itself in inherent contradiction. The outworking 
of these contradictions in the disasters of our time has brought 
some to declare that we stand at the end of the secular era. 
We do well to be reminded, however, that few men are 
without some form of hope, absurd though the hope may be. 
The Evanston report calls attention to this fact. The sec- 
ularism which may have appeared to have run its course in 
Western society stands, in a sense, at the threshold of a new 
epoch in the East. As was noted earlier, the significance of 
secularism is altered when it is introduced into a non-Christian 
society. The Christian assumptions, perverted though they 
may be, tend to emerge in more emphatic form. 
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Nor should the vitality of secularism in the West be un- 
derestimated. In fact, secularism appears to be entering a 
new phase rather than disappearing. The unchecked growth 
of the omnicompetent state demands increasingly one center 
of loyalty for all citizens. There is a corollary demand for 
/ one man in whom this loyalty shall be focused. 

It would appear that the religious cult. centering upon a 
dictator remains the inevitable trend of the modern secular 
world. In the countries of the non-Christian religions the 
effort for a rapid transformation of society into the secularized 
pattern, however much it may be motivated by attractive 
ideals in that pattern, appears to accentuate the tendency 

toward a dictatorial regime. 

' Modern secularism, then, shows a strange ambivalence. 
Its orientation is anti-Christian, but it has only perverted 
and not replaced the Christian ideals which are embedded 
in its structure. For the clarification of the Christian position 
as over against this baffling challenge, theological reflection 
is essential. Dooyeweerd has convincingly shown how the 
nature/grace dualism, as a theological misconstruction of 
medieval thought, opened the way to a secularist attitude by 
undermining a properly Christian view of the secular.‘?7 Only 
as the biblical doctrines of creation, the fall, and the restoration 
of all things in Christ are taken in full seriousness can such 
dualism be overcome. 

Biblical theology can render great service in this area. 
Much of the confusion which led to the medieval secularization 
can be traced to a failure to grasp the profound distinction 
between the Old Testament theocracy and the New Testament 
church. To the extent that the organized church seeks to 
dominate society and culture it invites the evils of a secularist 
revolt and courts the dangers of becoming itself secularized. 

At the same time, a correct understanding of the Old 
Testament form of the covenant greatly aids our understand- 
ing of the secular. The land of Palestine is given by the Lord 
to his covenant people. In the covenant, therefore, the 


47 Op. cit. Cf. also A New Critique of Theoretical Thought, D. H. Freeman 
& W. S. Young, trs. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Pub- 
lishing Co., 1953), especially vol. I, pp. 169-188. 
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garden of Eden is in a sense restored and the creation mandate 
to develop the world reissued to the community of God’s 
people. The world of creation becomes, in a special sense, a 
gift of the covenant, and its fruit is to be brought to God in 
worship. So also the artisans who labored on the tabernacle 
were filled with wisdom for the work by the Holy Spirit. It is 
only by the grace of God that the world of nature continues 
to yield its fruit to man. His right to possess it as God's 
original gift has been forfeited by sin. Here is the antithesis 
of the secularist attitude. Both by God’s creation and by his 
redemptive grace man is made a steward of the manifold gifts 
of God. This concept of stewardship is a fundamental presup- 
position of the ceremonial law of the Old Testament.: The 
legislation with respect to the year of jubilee, however little it 
may have been observed in the history of Israel, makes the 
stewardship concept perfectly clear. The land was the Lord’s, 
not Israel’s, and no man had absolute rights in it. The 
cancelling of debts and restitution of property in the year of 
jubilee form a powerful check to the secularist spirit. 

The balance here is theological. On the one hand the Old 
Testament has a profound respect for material things as the 
gift of God and the mark of his blessing. On the other hand 
the concept of stewardship made Israel a nation of free men 
in a world of great slave states. The balance of the concept 
is in the fact that the covenant is God’s. A humanized concept 
of stewardship that does not take into account man’s respon- 
siblity before God can never preserve these Old Testament 
ideals. 

The root evil of secularism as autonomy, independence 
from God, is emphasized in the Old Testament. It is worthy 
of note that the earliest evil after the fall, as presented in 
the book of Genesis, is not idolatry but primeval secularism. 
The civilization of the line of Cain is described as one of 
technical progress but one which is away from the face of the 
Lord and knows not the fear of the Lord. Lamech’s song of 
the sword is a secular hymn that our century too has learned 
to sing. The tower of Babel is the great Old Testament symbol 
of the secular spirit as manifested in urban life. Only a 
divine interposition which broke the monolithic secular civ- 


ilization of that period could preserve humanity from another | 


divine judgment more complete than the flood. 
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In this section of Genesis the antithesis between secularistic 
autonomy and worshiping dependence on God is expressed 
in terms of the ‘‘name’’ of man as over against the Name of 
God. Cain builds the first great city and gives it the name of 
his son Enoch (Gen. 4:17). This City of Man’s Name appears 
again in the plain of Shinar: ‘‘Come, let us build us a city, 
and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us 
make us a name...” (Gen. 11:4). In contrast is the line of 
Seth, where men “call on the name of the Lord”’ (Gen. 4:26). 
To Abraham, the pilgrim of faith, God promises “I will make 
thy name great’? (Gen. 12:2). Abraham does not build his 
own city to establish his own name, but looks for ‘‘the city 
which hath the foundations, whose builder and maker is God’”’ 
(Heb. 11:10). 

Modern Babel builders have no comprehension of the evil 
of ignoring God’s Name and the exaltation of man’s name. 
Zeal for the Name of the Lord must be evident in a Christian 
estimate of secularism. The enormous wickedness of the 
blasphemy of the secularist mind must be rebuked. 

Because Israel did not sanctify God’s Name in the land, 
the nation was condemned through the prophets to the 
judgment of the exile. The blessings of God in the land has 
been profaned, not only by idolatry, but also in the sin of 
Babel. The people of God sought the glory of their own name 
rather than the glory of God’s Name. Israel had chosen to 
serve other gods, and therefore was judged by being made 
servants of those who worshipped their gods. Israel had also 
trusted in its own wisdom, strength and wealth, and must be 
taught the vanity of such worldliness (Jer. 9:23). The futility 
of life under the sun apart from the law of God was a lesson of 
the Preacher which had to be learned in the exile by a faithful 
remnant of the nation, while the profaned land enjoyed its 
Sabbath rest. 

It was learned by very few. After the judgment of the 
exile the secularistic temptation prevailed in a new form. 
The Jews of the dispersion, while living as communities in the 
fellowship of the synagogue, did not have a theocratic manner 
of life. The temptation to divorce daily life from religion 
was heightened by the economic success of the diaspora in the 
Roman Empire and the East. Yet, in God’s providence, the 
synagogue community was a transition toward the new form 
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of organization of the people of God that was to be established 
through the work of Christ. 

Misconceptions regarding the relation of the New Tes- 
tament proclamation of the Kingdom to that which went 
before always have a damaging effect on the evaluation of 
secularism. It is usual to hear the Old and the New contrasted 
in terms of nationalism and universalism, materialism and 
spirituality. Such a dualism is unjustified. The particularism 
of the Old Testament has a universalistic end. Abraham is 
called so that in him all the nations of the earth may be 
blessed. Israel’s calling is before the nations and for the sake 
of the nations. The failure of Israel leads to the work of the 
individual Servant of the Lord who comes to bring that 
blessing to the nations that the sinful people could never 
provide. God’s covenant with his people is both realized and 
fulfilled in Christ in whom all the promises are yea and amen. 

The change in the form of the manifestation of the Kingdom 
is that which flows from this realization of all things in Christ. 
The Kingdom appears in its fullness as the rule and realm of 
God’s redemptive action in Christ. In him God tabernacles 
among his people, with his death the veil of the temple is 
rent, for its symbolism is fulfilled. The atonement is made, 
and the High Priest goes to the true and heavenly sanctuary 
to sprinkle the mercy seat with his blood. He goes also to 
sit at the right hand of God; the real and heavenly throne 
transcends and abolishes the earthly throne of David. The 
abiding city of God is the heavenly Jerusalem where the 
risen Christ is, and to which all his people come in faith. 
There is therefore no longer a holy place on earth. Worship 
is not localized in Jerusalem or Gerizim but in heaven. The 
nations are drawn to the true mount of the Lord, the Lord 
of the whole earth, whose rule is universal, and who sends 
his heralds to the ends of the earth. The Kingdom is taken 
from an unbelieving nation and given to the true seed of 
Abraham, the New Israel in Christ. 

The ascended King, however, is also the coming King. 
His servants await that coming and occupy until he comes. 
In the interim the heirs of the earth are pilgrims and strangers. 
They do not yet reign on the earth. They must use the world 
for the ends of the Kingdom. 
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Yet Jesus’ lordship over the temporal world is clearly 
asserted. Jesus’ call to the disciples was issued after the 
miraculous catch of fish. Jesus not only commanded his 
disciples to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
but also assured them that all these things — their temporal 
needs — would be provided. Early Christians sometimes 
misunderstand the relation of the world of things to the 
program of the kingdom. It was necessary that they should 
be enjoined to labor with their own hands that they might 
provide for their own and have to give to those who were 
in need. 

The basic principle of the Christian’s vocation according 
to the New Testament is nevertheless clear. He is called as a 
disciple to seek the things of the kingdom of God and he 
prays in faith that his bread should be supplied day by day. 
There is no distinction between a spiritual and a secular 
calling, whether as dividing between men or dividing a man’s 
life. His calling is to be the steward of all God’s gifts, whether 
they be material things or spiritual graces. But his stewardship 
is not to be discharged foolishly. Wisdom is required as well 
as diligence. The steward must not only occupy till his Lord 
comes, but proceed wisely, making spiritual gains by his use 
of earthly mammon. His treasure must be in heaven. He 
does not labor as a mere servant, who is uninformed as to his 
Lord’s purpose and program, but as one who has been called a 
friend. Knowing that his Lord will return, knowing that the 
gospel must be preached in all the earth, knowing that 
the church is a pilgrim church, hastening on, as Newbigin 
has put it, “‘to the ends of the earth and the end of time”, 
the Christian steward must be prudent in the direction of his 
labors. The command to subdue the earth is still, by God’s 
grace, applicable, but in the eschatological situation and with 
the missionary task of the New Testament, the direction of 
this task must conform to the greatly altered situation. 

The interim service of Christ must never ignore the purpose 
of his present rule. It is the day of grace. The longsuffering 
of God withholds judgment until Christ gathers in his people 
through the power of his Word and Spirit. Therefore the 
servants of Christ must not use the sword in his name. Those 
who are ordained as his officers are given spiritual authority 
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exclusively; the outward organization of his people is the 
church, not a state using armed force. 

However, just because the judgment has not come, the 
sword must be exercised for the punishment of evil doers. 
But this function is not to be carried out either by or for the 
people of God as such. The organized church is not made 
the ruler of the nations. The church must recognize the 
legitimacy of political power, and its independence of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. There is a loyalty due to Caesar, for 
Christ has not erected on earth a competing Kingdom. To 
be sure, there is an apparent ambiguity in obeying for God’s 
sake a rule that knows not God, but this situation is the 
consequence of God’s longsuffering grace. When the rule of 
Christ becomes openly manifest, the interim of grace will be 
over. His servants will thrust in the sickle in his name one 
day, but that day is the last day, the day of judgment. Until 
then, God has ordained government for all men with authority 
that does not require piety for its validation. This authority 
may be so perverted by those who exercise it that it demands 
that obedience which is due to God alone, or contravenes his 
revealed will by its decrees. Christians must then obey God 
rather than men; such government has ceased to fulfil its 
ordained function to the degree that it opposes the Word of 
God. However, the people of God may not organize a Chris- 
tian revolution to make Christ King by force, even if the 
earthly Kingdom is that of the Beast and the Antichrist. 
Christ zs the King of glory; at the day of his appearing his 
Kingdom will be manifest. 

Throughout the Bible, therefore, we are furnished with 
the basis for a theological critique of secularism. The dualistic 
motif of nature/freedom is not supported by any biblical 
dialectic of nature/grace. Rather, the Bible teaches God’s 
blessing on his creation and man’s position as steward, imply- 
ing both man’s lordship over creation and his service of God. 
The grace of God is manifested in his creative goodness, and 
requires the response of worship. After the sin of man, the 
redemptive purposes of God include the fulfilment of the 
original blessing on creation. The vocation of the people of 
God, both before and after the coming of Christ, is to do all 
to the glory of God, using temporal means to eternal ends. 
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In this unity of service, however, there is a programmatic 
structure. The servant may not usurp the authority of his 
Lord, and Christ has forbidden our use of temporal power to 
enforce the requirements of his Kingdom. The pilgrim people, 
who share Christ’s reproach as strangers in their own inher- 
itance, must nonetheless exercise dominion over created 
things, but their dominion is partial and preliminary. Signs 
, of the coming fullness have been granted through Christ 
and in the church of the apostolic age, but the realization of 
this promise is yet to come. 

In the interim, Christians share with non-Christians the 
development of this world, and recognize the right of the 
non-Christians as founded, not in their fallacious assumption 
of human autonomy, but in the long-suffering goodness of 
God, who has not withdrawn from the sinner the world his 
wickedness has forfeited, but has given him its fruit in toil 
and suffering. 


—  — 
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S This attempt to formulate a Christian understanding of 
s secularism should make quite clear the importance of the first 
1 step for the Christian mission as it is confronted with this 
s challenge. It is plainly the development of a more vigorously 
f theological appraisal of this modern movement. Informed 
- conversation with the secularist mind is an essential part of 
e the approach of the gospel to our age. This is true both in the 
lands of the younger churches and in those areas from which 
Ss the gospel was spread in the last century. Dooyeweerd has 
pointed out that while the Protestant Reformation was 
vigorous in re-evaluating theology, it failed in the challenge 


c offered by the great universities which came into Protestant 
i hands. Melanchthon led Lutheranism into the old scholastic 
s patterns and the Reformed branch of Protestantism followed 
2 suit. The progress of secularism was not understood by 
1. Christian thinkers largely because they had become progres- 
d sively secularized. Even when secularism was vigorously 
e rejected by revival movements it was neither understood nor 
e countered. Indeed secularism was enforced by the very flight 
of from the world to which revivalism often gave rise. Modern 
I] theology is heir to the old dualism. For all of its concern 
8. | with social problems, it requires a wall of separation between 
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science and religion. It is never less helpful than when this 
dimensionalism is carried to the point of declaring all human 
deeds alike under judgment and under grace. 

Only as the modern world is examined upon Christian 
presuppositions can truth and error be distinguished. There 
must be active Christian leadership in the areas of learning 
and research as well as in public affairs. For conversation 
with the secularist, the Christian must know what he is talking 
about. 

After Western missions became aware of naive ethno- 
centrism that characterized the early period there was a 
reaction of equally naive encouragement of “indigenous 
culture’. Sometimes this still continues in efforts to spare 
the younger churches the complexity of Western theology. 
Such paternalism is ill-advised in a day when nationalist 
leaders the world around are thoroughly familiar with the 
complexities of Marxist dialectic and other manifestations of 
Western secularism. Leadership in the younger churches must 
be prepared to act on the basis of a profound theological 
appraisal of secularism. Whatever the specific problems may 
be in relation to the cultural heritage of the area, they will 
not exceed those created by the secularist motif of the emerging 
world culture. Even in areas where a “‘primitive’’ culture has 
prevailed, the dominant problem is not the revival of a snake 
cult or the proliferation of pseudo-Christian sects, but the 
rising tide of secularistic nationalism. Theological education 
for leaders of the younger churches may not be simplified or 
second rate. The society to which they must carry the gospel 
is incredibly complex, a maelstrom of ancient tradition, 
persistent superstition, and new technology; a vortex where 
whirlwinds from two worlds converge. These leaders must 
themselves discern which truths of the Christian heritage are 
most needed in their particular circumstances, but they, 
perhaps more than we, need the fullest resources of theological 
scholarship. 

Further, Christian education must not be limited to Chris- 
tian religious education. Such a limitation is in itself a 
secularist triumph. In lands of the older and younger churches 
alike there must be Christian private schools from the primary 
level to the university. The secularist mind will never be 
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challenged if Christians themselves receive their total educa- 
tion from a secularist state. The Christian home cannot hope 
by supplementive or corrective teaching to overcome the 
secularist propaganda in which a public educational institution 
in a modern secular state is steeped. Further, only in such a 
Christian system of education is there developed the necessary 
professional leadership in Christian learning and research. 
The impact of the Free University in Amsterdam upon the 
life of the Netherlands indicates this. Of course the secularist 
will lament the development of a Christian approach to the 
problems of modern life as divisive of the unity of the state. 
Yet unless this approach is developed and heard, the secular 
community will be disintegrated by its own contradictions, 
and bear the judgment of God. 

In this century the importance of Christian schools has 
been more fully recognized in the missionary outreach of the 
church than in the situation at home. Many thousands of 
Americans have supported mission schools abroad who would 
consider Christian schools in America absurd. This un- 
derestimation of the secularizing force of public education in 
America has had inevitable consequences here, and it is being 
repeated abroad as mission schools seek state aid at the price 
of a “neutral’’ curriculum. Some have even come to regard 
Christian schools as an emergency measure to develop literacy 
until state schools are established. 

If Christian schools are established only as an aid to 
evangelism, or as a charitable enterprise, a vital element in 
the Christian response to secularism is missing. Christian 
parents, charged with the whole training of their children, 
have the responsibility of educating them not in a secularist 
atmosphere, but in the nurture of the Lord. This is needful 
not only in countries where a false religion dominates the 
schools, as in the Islamic states, but also where the propaganda 
is secularistic. The freedom of parents to sponsor such schools 
is a keystone of true religious liberty. The spirit of secularism 
threatens to destroy that liberty in the name of national unity. 
Such a tendency is quite clear in the United States, and 
reaches violent proportions in the feverish nationalisms that 
are rife in former colonial areas. 

It has been noted that Christian schools should be sponsored 
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by Christian parents. This leads to a second objective of the 
greatest importance as the Christian mission confronts sec- 
ularism: the activity of the layman is crucial. If conversation, 
cooperation, and condemnation are directed toward secularism 
from ecclesiastical channels exclusively, the old dualism 
between sacred and secular is being perpetuated and mis- 
understanding guaranteed. There must be a new appreciation 
of the calling of each Christian as a witness in every phase of 
his life. Only in the midst of our urban, industrial, cos- 
mopolitan world can the Christian engagement with secularism 
be effectively carried on. Only the layman who knows the 
gospel concretely and the problems of his calling concretely 
can supply the informed action and criticism which is decisive. 

The “‘lay’’ response need not be, in fact must not be, 
merely an individual response. The problems are too com- 
plicated and deep-rooted in our culture for solution by isolated 
Christians. It has been observed that only through Christian 
educational institutions can there be an adequate analysis of 
secularism. The same applies to the concrete Christian answer 
to secularism. Christian organizations, apart from the church, 
must become active in economics, politics, science, and the 
spheres of social life. Such concerted action on the part of 
Christians always runs the risk of developing into a com- 
munalism that withdraws from the world. The lack of such 
action however will result either in an_ institutionalized 
and secularized church or the abandonment of all effective 
Christian witness in the most pressing issues of modern life. 

The pattern of development for such organizations will 
vary, not only from country to country but between cos- 
mopolitan urban centers and rural or village life. In any 
case, such action is as necessary in America as in Japan or 
West Africa. It is not evangelism, but it is part of the Chris- 
tian calling in the modern situation. It calls for fellowship 
not only within a particular area, but in a sphere that is 
world-wide. Christian organizations in the Netherlands that 
have grown out of the pioneering of Abraham Kuyper indicate 
the feasibility of such action when its urgency is grasped. 

In all the lands of the younger churches the influence of 
Christian leadership on national life has far outstripped that 
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which might be inferred from the proportion of Christians in 
the population. Yet it remains minimal, and seems to be felt 
at times almost in spite of the casual and unreflective fashion 
in which the Christian witness is brought to bear on modern 
problems. The need of concerted Christian action is now 
increasingly recognized and it is not surprising to find the 
sense of urgency more compelling in countries where the clash 
of secularism with ancient culture is most acute. In Japan, 
for example, the religious implications of the cultural crisis 
are clear indeed. The nationalism of the past found religious 
sanction in the Shinto cult. It is now confronted by a sec- 
ularistic nationalism which seems to require the same intense 
devotion without the supporting theology. To be sure, State 
Shinto itself marked a partial secularization, and Shinto at 
best is formalistic; but the shock of defeat and the Emperor’s 
renunciation of his divinity was profound for the Japanese. 
The void created by this collapse has not been filled. There 
is no replacement for the Imperial Rescript on Education 
which was once read regularly with the most solemn formality 
in every school. In this situation, Christians are forced to 
consider what answers may be given. Here is a great opportu- 
nity for Christian associations to come to grips with these 
issues not at a distance or from the sidelines but in direct 
participation in the affairs of society and nation. 

Another field for Christian action is that of labor and its 
problems. Evangelicals may have been moved to jealousy by 
the influence of the social gospel in this area in time past, 
but if so their reaction seems to have been a rigorous avoidance 
of such questions. It is true that the ‘“‘social gospel”’ was 
secularized beyond Christian recognition, altering the King- 
dom of heaven into a Utopia to be secured by socialist reform. 
The evangelical reaction was also secularized, however. To 
exclude from Christian concern acute social problems is to 
yield to secularist assumptions. The remedy is not to remake 
the church into a social service agency nor to dilute the gospel 
to schemes of social welfare. It is to give expression to the 
universal significance of the gospel in specificially Christian 
action. The Christian labor movement in Michigan is an 
example of the kind of Christian association that meets this 
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problem squarely. The severity of the difficulties it faces is a 
measure of the degree of secularization that prevails in 
American life, and indicates the critical value of such action. 


It would be unfortunate to conclude that Christian lay 
action in the various spheres of daily life is effectively expressed 
only through distinct Christian organizations. These have 
an important place, for, as has been seen, the value of concerted 
action is great. Because such associations are sometimes 
misunderstood or opposed as a communalism which withdraws 
from the world their legitimacy and importance must be 
emphasized. They do not mean withdrawal from the world, 
and therefore they do not conflict with further participation, 
individually or jointly under auspices that are not hostile to 
Christianity. For example, a supporter of Christian schools 
may without inconsistency serve on the board or staff of a 
public school. Public education is essential for public welfare 
in a democratic state, and the Christian citizen has a respon- 
sibility for i 

An outcome of this is that the Christian, working with 
non-Christians for the development of this world, will often 
be cooperating with aspects of the program of secularism while 
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problem squarely. The severity of the difficulties it faces is a 
measure of the degree of secularization that prevails in 
American life, and indicates the critical value of such action. 


It would be unfortunate to conclude that Christian lay 
action in the various spheres of daily life is effectively expressed 
only through distinct Christian organizations. These have 
an important place, for, as has been seen, the value of concerted 
action is great. Because such associations are sometimes 
misunderstood or opposed as a communalism which withdraws 
from the world their legitimacy and importance must be 
emphasized. They do not mean withdrawal from the world, 
and therefore they do not conflict with further participation, 
individually or jointly under auspices that are not hostile to 
Christianity. For example, a supporter of Christian schools 
may without inconsistency serve on the board or staff of a 
public school. Public education is essential for public welfare 
in a democratic state, and the Christian citizen has a respon- 
sibility for it. 

An outcome of this is that the Christian, working with 
non-Christians for the development of this world, will often 
be cooperating with aspects of the program of secularism while 
opposing its principle. 

This is quite clear in the area of political life. We have 
seen that the New Testament teaches loyalty to the state 
as a responsibility before God in so far as the state performs 
its proper functions. The Christian, therefore, will work with 
secularists of many kinds in building and maintaining such a 
state. Since the Christian understands that Christ’s Kingdom 
is not established by force, he will wish to avoid any con- 
stitutional or legislative enactments which would give pref- 
erential treatment to Christians or require church membership 
for civil rights. On the other hand, the Christian is compelled 
to oppose vigorously the effort to prohibit Christian witnessing 
as “‘proselytizing’’ or in other ways to contravene the com- 
mands of God whom he must obey rather than man. In this 
sense, the Christian supports a secular state in preference to 
one with an established religion. However, the Christian 
cannot seek a secularistic neutrality for the state. He must 
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work for a recognition on the part of the state of the limitations 
of its own power before God. He must seek justice in the 
state’s control of society and his standard of justice is Christian. 

Cooperation of this kind with the program of secularism 
will develop because secularism is frequently inconsistent with 
its own deepest principles. Further, as we have seen sec- 
ularism is amazingly diversified both in the areas it enters 
and the stages through which it passes. Democratic liberalism 
is basically a secular movement, as the Evanston report 
points out, but the Christian must greatly prefer it to the 
monolithic state totalitarianism of communist Russia or 
China. All cooperation with the program of secularism must 
be coupled with a Christian witness as to the goals which the 
Christian seeks. The Christian must always maintain a basic 
criticism of the ideal of human autonomy which is the core 
of secularism. 

But the criticism must be brought to bear in active engage- 
ment with this world and men’s problems. The secularist 
cannot ask for an easier triumph than to have uncontested 
possession of the field! 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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THE PHILOSOPHIES OF HISTORY OF PAUL 
TILLICH AND REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


SECOND ARTICLE 


JOHN W. SANDERSON, JR. 


HEN we turn from the study of Tillich to the thought 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, we pass from the field of deep 
ontological speculation to the ideas of a practicing political 
and ethical philosopher. Since concepts are fewer in number 
and are relatively less difficult and much of Niebuhr’s thought 
parallels the more profound thoughts of Tillich, we shall not 
devote as much space to the exposition of his ideas.® 
Reinhold Niebuhr brings to the study of the philosophy of 
history a background colored by the disillusionment which 
recent events of history have produced in the idealist and the 
liberal. His pastorate in Detroit during a period of labor 
unrest; his early inability to bring personal peace of mind to 
his parishioners; and finally, the tensions which beset the world 
during the first half of our century — these caused him to 
turn from liberalism to something else which would meet the 
needs of the world. However it is evident that this something 
else could never be orthodoxy. He writes: 


The obscurantism of historic faiths is aggravated by the 
fact that a type of religious orthodoxy betrays man’s 
natural skepticism about the truths of love and faith, 
and also the natural human inclination to avoid a genuine 
encounter with God, by transmuting Heilsgeschichte into a 
series of miraculous events, miraculously attested, so that 


8 The following works of Niebuhr were consulted in the preparation of 
these lectures: Beyond Tragedy (New York, 1937); Faith and History (New 
York, 1949); The Irony of American History (New York, 1952); The Nature 
and Destiny of Man (New York, 1943); Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic (New York, 1929); and the symposium, Reinhold Niebuhr, His 
Religious, Social, and Political Thought (New York, 1956). 
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one need not appropriate them existentially, but merely 
claim some special knowledge of historical miracles. It is 
incidentally one of the minor trials of one who is engaged 
in a polemic against liberalism in theology to be described 
on occasion by ignoramuses, including even college presi- 
dents, as a ‘neo-fundamentalist.’ One cringes at such a 
description, for it shows that our culture knows of no 
distinctions short of the difference between the modern 
credo and a graceless and obscurantist version of Christian 
orthodoxy. 


Just what actually moulded his thought most is not evident 
even to him. He says: 


It is difficult to know whether the criticism of both liberal 
and Marxist views of human nature and history was 
prompted by a profounder understanding of the Biblical 
faith; or whether this understanding was prompted by the 
refutation of the liberal and Marxist faith by the tragic 
facts of contemporary history which included two world 
wars and the encounter of a liberal culture with two idol- 
atrous tyrannies, first Nazism and then Communism, resting 
respectively upon the foundations of moral cynicism and 
moral utopianism.?° 


At any rate, he arrived at what he calls a dramatic-historical 
account of the Bible, and this is the basis for his philosophy 
of history. 

First, he comes to the myth of Jesus Christ. ‘“The Christian 
faith begins with, and is founded upon the affirmation that 
the life, death, and resurrection of Christ represent an event in 
history, in and through which a disclosure of the whole mean- 
ing of history occurs.’’** Now to grasp this idea, we can have 
no recourse to reason — because the event of Christ is an 
affront to reason: we cannot understand how the meaning of 
history can come from one historical event; and further, 
Christ was crucified by people representing the highest and 
best of human culture — Roman law and Jewish religion. 
This means that all our thinking is judged by the Cross of 
Christ. 

So the meaning of history comes to us in the form of an 


9 Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social, and Political Thought, pp. 21 f. 
10 Ibid., p. 9. 
™ Faith and History, p. 26. 
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experience which baffles the reason. As it strikes us, we 
distort it, so that we are in the position of both having, and 
not having, the truth. This naturally brings us to the question, 
How do we know that we have the truth? His answer is that 
such a truth of faith ‘‘is validated by a witness of lives which 
have been obviously remade by the power of God’s judgment 
and forgiveness’’.*? However, this must be qualified by certain 
considerations: the validation of truth is imperfect because of 
our sin; this imperfection is aggravated by the complex charac- 
ter of moral problems; the validation of truth is further 
hazardous because we tend to self-righteousness and legalism 
and it is easy for us to become proud of the fact that we have 
the truth; it is corrupted when the final truth is used as the 
instrument of the final lie; and finally it is imperceptible since 
only God knows those who are his. When qualifications 
modify the already tenuous criterion of the witness of lives, 
we are left wondering whether we shall know when and if we 
have the truth. 

The content of this event is a revelation of God’s wisdom 
and truth, his grace and power. These are the key to the 
meaning of history. By means of these, we can see the unity 
of history. But this is a unity not derived from the study of 
history itself —in fact as we study history we can find no 
over-all structure because history shows progress equally 
toward chaos and toward cosmos. So the unity of history is 
seen by faith, a faith in the sovereignty of God over history. 

A further look at history indicates that it is immersed in 
sin. Every act in history is a sinful act. This means that 
redemption cannot be sought for on the historical level. It 
can be sought for only in myths which keep a tension between 
faith and reason. It is at this point that he departs both from 
orthodoxy and from liberalism. He writes: ‘‘It seems pathetic 
to me that liberalism has too little appreciation of the tragedy 
of life to understand the cross and orthodoxy insists too much 
upon the uniqueness of the sacrifice of Christ to make the 
preaching of the cross effective’’.*3 We shall look at his 
doctrine of myth in a moment. 


12 The Christian Witness in a Secular Age” in The Christian Century, 
Vol. LXX, No. 29. 
13 Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic, p. 85. 
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Sin is the inevitable result of man’s participation in both 
the natural and the spiritual realms, and it is involved in all 
his acts. ‘‘We are men and not God and we have to act even 
though we know that we are and will be proved by subsequent 
history to be sinful men in action.’’ In fact, ‘‘we use evil in 
every moment of our existence to hold evil in check’”’. ‘‘One 
of the pathetic aspects of human history is that the instru- 
ments of judgment which it uses to destroy particular vices 
must belong to the same category of vice to be able to destroy 
it. Thus some evil, which is to be destroyed, is always trans- 
ferred to the instrument of its destruction and thereby per- 
petuated.’’"* This leads him to the doctrine of ironies in 
history. 

The principal ironies are produced by virtue, power, secu- 
rity, and wisdom. America suffers the irony of Israel — our 
virtue and innocence have been insufficient to keep us from 
appearing most guilty before the rest of the world. We suffer 
also the trony of Babylon because our power cannot save us 
from weakness: we were most confident when we were a weak 
nation; now that we are strong we are frustrated by feelings of 
impotence. Then there is the irony of security — we have all 
that one needs for security: virtue and prosperity; but these 
do not bring us automatic happiness and there is no clear-cut 
course of action for maintaining our security in the future. 
The trony of wisdom is that ordinary common sense triumphs 
over the foolishness of our official wise men. Now the reason 
for all this is that ‘‘the whole drama of human history is under 
the scrutiny of a divine judge who laughs at human preten- 
sions without being hostile to human aspirations. The 
laughter at the pretensions is the divine judgment. The 
judgment is transmuted into mercy if it results in abating the 
pretensions and in prompting men to a contrite recognition 
of the vanity of their imagination’’.*s 

Now because these things are so, the Christian prophet will 
not seek for any utopia here on earth, nor for any clear-cut 
course of action in any given situation. Life is a matter of 
balancing tensions, of maintaining an equilibrium in society. 


™% Quoted in Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social, and Political 
Thought, pp. 135, 303. 
3 The Irony of American History, p. 155. 
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God alone can bring justice, but this is beyond history and is 
not a part of it. 

Nevertheless the prophet will point to agape, love of Christ 
on the cross, as the assurance of salvation. Because of the 
inevitability of sin in the world, the only love possible for men 
is mutual love, eros. ‘Sacrificial love (agape) completes the 
incompleteness of mutual love (eros), for the latter is always 
arrested by reason of the fact that it seeks to relate life to life 
from the standpoint of the self and for the sake of the self’s 
own happiness.’’*® In contrast the cross is a symbol of a 
disinterested self-sacrificing love which can never be achieved 
in history, but what men constantly teach can be attained in 
human existence. ‘“‘This error runs through the thought of 
most sectarian versions of Christianity.... Whether by 
sanctifying grace (as in sectarian interpretations) or by the 
cumulative force of universal education (as in secular liberal- 
ism) or by a catastrophic reorganization of society (as in 
Marxism), it is believed possible to lift historic life to the plane 
upon which all distinctions between mutual love and dis- 
interested and sacrificing love vanish.’”’"*7 The second coming, 
interpreted mythically, puts all this in proper perspective: 


To believe that the suffering Messiah will return at the 
end of history as a triumphant judge and redeemer is to 
express the faith that existence cannot ultimately defy 
its own norm. Love may have to live in history as suffering 
love because the power of sin makes a single triumph of 
love impossible. But if this were the ultimate solution it 
would be necessary either to worship the power of sin as 
the final power in the world or to regard it as a kind of 
second God, not able to triumph, but also strong enough to 
avoid defeat.'® 


A third feature of history is that it provides a disclosure of 
meaning but not a fulfillment of meaning. Niebuhr illustrates 
this by saying that man is a Moses who has glimpsed the 
promised land from afar, and who has made some progress 
toward it on this earth, but who will not enter into it in history. 
The end of his life is a fimts, an abrupt termination of his 


6 The Nature and Destiny of Man: I1, Human Destiny, p. 82. 
17 Ibid., p. 86. 
8 Ibid., p. 290. 
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career in this world, but it is not the ¢elos, or the true end, for 
that lies beyond history. What then is the message of the 
Bible? It is a myth! In other words, in Niebuhr’s theology a 
myth is the conception by means of which the attempt is 
made to bring the biblical view of life and the meaningfulness 
of history together. ‘It is the thesis of these pages that the 
biblical view of life is dialectical because it affirms the meaning 
of history and of man’s natural existence on the one hand, and 
on the other insists that the center, source, and fulfillment of 
history lie beyond history.’"® And this myth becomes the 
key to understanding history. While there is only one event 
in history which is the revelatory event, nevertheless to the 
discerning eye many events have their revelatory aspect. 
This is Niebuhr’s terminology for Tillich’s doctrine of kairos. 
Two questions await an answer as we complete this brief 
survey of Niebuhr’s philosophy of history. The first is, What 
is the evidence to show that this is the right way of looking at 
history? Niebuhr’s reply is: 
The Christian philosophy of history is rational, therefore, 
only in the sense that it is possible to prove that alter- 
natives to it fail to do justice to all aspects of human 
existence; and that the basic presuppositions of the Chris- 
tian faith, though transcending reason, make it possible to 


give an account of life and history in which all facts and 
antinomies are apprehended.” 


The second question is, How would one act in history if he 
accepted this way of thinking? Niebuhr himself has always 
opposed absolutes; the Christian, he says, should take care 
not to introduce absolutes into political thought. His role 
should not be to endorse but to question; to inculcate, not a 
sense of infallibility, but a sense of humility. During the 
thirties when pressure to absolutize came from the left, 
Niebuhr inveighed against the left; when in the forties similar 
stress came from the right, Niebuhr criticized the right. All 
the time he was trying to equalize tensions and keep an 
equilibrium so that social justice could be had for all. This 
seems to be the limit as well as the direction of the practical 
aspect of his thought. 


19 Beyond Tragedy, pp. ix f. 
2° Faith and History, p. 138. 
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Our examination of the philosophies of history of Tillich 
and Niebuhr have brought us to the place where we may make 
a few observations. A great many criticisms might be made 
as to the details of these systems — such as Tillich’s distinc- 
tion between kairos and chronos; Niebuhr’s misunderstanding 
of the image of God in fallen man. However we wish to 
restrict our criticisms to two considerations which touch on 
their systems as wholes. 

Both Tillich and Niebuhr claim that they are truly Christian 
and true to the spirit of the biblical writers in the development 
of their theologies. We would like to examine several passages 
of the Scriptures to test this claim. In particular we would like 
to see if four of their doctrines have any validity: 


1. that truth cannot be absolutized; 

2. that Christian experience is ineffable because contra- 
dictory; 

5. that God cannot be an object of thought; 

4. that history as such is irrelevant to Christian faith. 


Let us examine these in turn. In II Peter 1, the Apostle 
reviews his ministry and looks on it as one of stirring up the 
memory of the saints so that they do not turn aside from the 
important things of life. This he resolves to continue to do all 
the days of his life, but recalls that the Lord predicted that 
his death would come quickly. He wants the saints to have 
something which will do for them what he has been doing. 
Whatever takes his place should be characterized by éxaorore 
(v. 15), BeBardrepov (v. 19), értAvoews ov yiverar (v. 20). 
Peter knew that the Christian life could not be maintained by 
sporadic outbursts of enthusiasms produced by unusual events. 
He wanted them to have something which would be a constant 
reminder. Alford suggests that the best translation of verse 15 
is: ‘Moreover I will endeavor that ye may on every occasion 
have it in your power after my decease to exercise the memory 
of these things’. A few years ago a neo-orthodox writer made 
light of the claim of the conservative that he could carry the 
Word of God around in his pocket. Yet this would not be far 
from what Peter is saying. The Word of God must be available 
for this work of stirring up, and if available it is best found in 
tangible form. 
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The second criterion is BeBavdrepov (v. 19). The reason 
that Peter wanted something to replace him, something to do 
just what he had been doing, was the conviction that the 
message which Peter had was the truth. He had not followed 
cunningly-devised fables. He was an eye-witness of much of 
what he had reported. In particular, he was an eye-witness 
of one of the most remarkable events in the life of Christ, 
when he saw his majesty on the mount of transfiguration. At 
that time he heard God speak and was able to record the 
precise words which were carried to him out of heaven. Now 
this eye-witness and this ear-witness was part of the message 
which Peter had been preaching. He was not alone in this, 
but the witness of two others could and did attest to what he 
was reporting. Now certain and established as this report is, 
there is something more sure, more certain than the report of 
three witnesses. This is the prophetic word, and Peter turns 
the attention of his readers away from his verbal message, 
which will soon cease, to the written word because it will 
remain after he has gone. It is given the characteristic of 
“more sure’. 

Now the reason why this word is more sure is: émuAloews 
ov yiverat. I believe that the common translation of this 
passage obscures Peter’s meaning. Peter is not talking about 
the interpretation of Scripture, but about its creation. In fact 
the common word for “‘interpretation” is not found here. The 
word used here is hapax legomenon. Etymologically it means 
an ‘“‘untying’’, a “‘loosing’’; and while it can be used of the 
unravelling of a problem, it fits the context here better to 
translate it as indicating the state of mind out of which a 
prophecy comes. Now it is possible for some men to predict 
the future. They have an understanding of current happenings 
and can see that these events will lead to a certain conclusion. 
It takes wisdom and astuteness to do this, and of course it 
may be quite fallible. But Peter is saying that the Scriptures 
did not arise in this way. In fact, he goes so far as to say that 
Scriptures were not at any time produced by the will of man, 
but men spoke as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. There 
is in this passage an interesting usage of the word dépw. It 
is used four times: once in verse 17, once in verse 18, and twice 
in verse 20. In the first two cases, it is used to describe the 
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means by which the word of the Father was brought to the 
Son and to the disciples. In the third instance, it describes a 
way in which the Scriptures were not produced — carried 
along by the will of man. The fourth instance shows that the 
agency by which the writers of Scripture spoke was the Holy 
Spirit himself. 

Peter is here describing the Scriptures to which he is 
conscious of adding his own portion. They were produced by 
the will of God; they are therefore more sure than any human 
experience could have made them; and they are available for 
all who wish to take heed of them. It seems evident from this 
study that Peter looked on the Scriptures as absolutized — 
they were words to be remembered and obeyed; and he looked 
on his own experience on the mountain as one about which he 
could talk. It is interesting to note in this connection also 
that Peter not once desires for his readers the experience which 
he had. The modern existentialist looks on the writers of 
Scripture as men putting into mythical form an experience 
which they had, and he regards their words as merely the 
vehicle of that experience when others share in it. But Peter 
does not desire his experience for his readers — he desires 
something better; that they read the Bible and believe it to be 
the Word of God. 

In II Corinthians 12, the apostle is in the midst of a vindi- 
cation of his apostleship. This apostleship has been denied 
by his opponents, and Paul must recite certain facts to refute 
them and to restore the Corinthians’ faith in him. This is 
done not for personal reasons but because the gospel is at 
stake. Now this recital almost makes him ashamed — it 
seems as if he is boasting in the flesh. In order to balance this, 
he tells of certain humbling experiences. On one occasion he 
had to flee as an outlaw, and even now he has to bear with a 
thorn in the flesh which is given to keep him humble. He tells 
us why he was given this thorn. About fourteen years before 
the time of his writing, he was caught up into heaven and 
there had a vision and a revelation of the Lord. This was an 
unusual experience — he does not know whether he was taken 
up bodily or only in the spirit. But while he was there he 
heard words which he describes as &ppyntra pnuata (v. 4). The 
adjective can mean either “unspoken”’ or ‘“‘unspeakable’’. That 
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the latter is intended is evident — Paul says he heard them 
and so they were not unspoken. And he defines for us what 
“unspeakable”? means — it is not lawful for a man to utter 
them. In other words, Paul could tell us were he not under 
obedience to the Lord who forbade him. This experience 
parallels Daniel’s in Daniel 12:9 and John’s in Revelation 
10:4. Paul heard things with his human ear which he under- 
stood and only a command of God keeps him from revealing 
these things. It has seemed necessary to stress this because 
the passage is commonly misunderstood. Some would trans- 
late €£6v (v. 4) as “‘it is not possible’ but this is a meaning 
not to be found in the New Testament writings. There is no 
reason from this passage then to say that God cannot be an 
object of thought, or that we can only think in terms of myths 
and symbols. 

This is made clearer in still another passage in the Scriptures. 
In I Corinthians 2, Paul describes the gospel which he preached 
in Corinth — it was a wisdom which is hid from the people in 
the world, a wisdom which God ordained before the beginning 
of the world. Paul illustrates this from the Old Testament. 
The meaning of the verse is plain even though there are certain 
difficulties in the text. The meaning is that God has revealed 
to men things which he has prepared for those who love him, 
and knowledge of these things is unattainable to men using 
the ordinary means of knowing. These things have been 
revealed by the Spirit, and we can trust what he has revealed 
since he has plumbed the depths of God’s own being. We can 
understand the importance of Paul’s point if we consider how 
difficult it is for us to understand sometimes why we act the 
way we do. We are often a puzzle to ourselves. This is 
because we do not really know ourselves—we have not 
plumbed the depths of our being. And so we cannot always 
predict how we will think or act on any particular occasion. 
But the Spirit has done this in his own case — he can never be 
a puzzle to himself or ever be surprised by what happens. He 
knows fully his own nature, and thus the future to him is 
clearly understood. 

Now in our looking at the future we Christians are not led 
by the spirit of the world, a spirit which might lead astray, 
but we have received the Spirit who proceeds from God. The 
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result of our receiving the Spirit is that we know the things 
which God has graciously given to us. Now these things which 
we speak are the very words which the Spirit has taught. It is 
not that we teach God anything, but because of the Spirit’s 
activity, we have the mind of Christ. 

Here again we have truth which is absolutized, experience 
which is not ineffable, God as an object of knowledge. The 
theology of the New Testament writers is a far cry from the 
theology of Tillich and Niebuhr. Yet right here we should 
insert a caution. God has not revealed all that he knows — 
“we see in a mirror, as in an enigma’’; ‘‘we know in part” 
(I Cor. 13:12). God remains incomprehensible to the recipient 
of the Spirit’s revelation. Nevertheless what God has revealed 
is true for ever, and even the weakest and lowest saint in 
Corinth could take heart that by the gracious working of the 
Holy Spirit he had the mind of Christ because he had the 
Scriptures. 

In I Corinthians 15, Paul gives us a résumé of the Gospel he 
preached. It contains several historical facts: Christ died, 
was buried, and rose again. This is not a complete listing of 
the important facts in the life of Christ, but it is sufficient 
for Paul’s purpose and ours. Paul is interested to combat a 
denial of the resurrection of the saints, and to do so he wants 
to give evidence for the resurrection of Jesus Christ since he 
would prove the one from the other. Now the resurrection 
Paul was interested to prove was a bodily one —it had 
happened in history. This can be shown by his inclusion of 
the words “‘and he was buried’’. The burial is given a separate 
emphasis to prepare for the truth of the resurrection — he was 
buried; the tomb was empty —- therefore, Jesus arose. The 
words “rose again’’ coming after the mention of the burial 
mean that the resurrection is the emergence of the body of 
Christ from the tomb. 

Next Paul appeals to certain witnesses, most of whom were 
still alive at the time of his writing. They could still testify 
if any one doubted Paul’s own record. So the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Christ is a fact of history. This, Paul argues, proves 
that there will yet be a bodily resurrection of believers, in fact 
of all men. Then Paul reasons back from this conclusion — 
if we deny the conclusion, we must deny the antecedent. In 
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this instance, there is no fallacy because these are not two 
resurrections but one. Christ is the first-fruits. If the dead 
are not raised, then Christ was not raised. If Christ was not 
raised, we have no faith and the preachers of that faith are 
false witnesses — ‘‘we are of all men most miserable’’. Here 
an historical event is held normative for all of history, con- 
trary to the rational principles laid down by Tillich and 
Niebuhr. 

We have examined the claim that Tillich and Niebuhr are 
nearer to the spirit of the New Testament than are the con- 
servatives who believe that the Bible is God’s Word written. 
We turn now to a further criticism which should be made of 
them — their systems are irrational at their very core. The 
terms “rational” and “‘irrational’’, if left undefined, can be 
ambiguous and misleading. Human reason may be rationalistic 
in one sense when it sets itself up as the final court of appeal. 
Hodge calls this the usus magisterialis of reason (reason as 
master). In this sense Tillich and Niebuhr, operating without 
the Bible as the final test of truth, are “rationalists’’. This 
“rationalism” becomes “‘irrational’’ however because inevit- 
ably it contradicts itself even on the basis of its own standards. 
A completely harmonious and consistent system is impossible 
for unenlightened human reason. 

On the other hand, human reason may take the place of a 
servant, or an instrument, seeking to understand what God has 
revealed in the Bible and then to apply these truths to life in 
general. This, Hodge calls the usus ministerialis or usus 
organicus of reason (reason as servant or reason as instrument). 
This subjection of the human reason to God leads to a truly 
“rational’’ (or reasonable) position. A completely harmonious 
and consistent system is to be found in the mind of God; yet 
what is revealed in the Bible is analogous to that system, and 
the Christian rests in the conviction that his mysteries have 
their ultimate and reasonable solution in God’s omniscience. 
To be “reasonable” (or ‘‘rational’’ in the proper sense) is to 
find meaning in the universe, a meaning that is always true 
and which can be asserted without fear of contradiction. 

To be “‘irrational” is to be incapable of finding meaning in 
the universe. Positively, it is to have no principle of individu- 
ation by means of which we can say, “This is that”. Nega- 
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tively, it is to contradict one’s self, no matter how that law of 
contradiction be construed. 

This is most obvious in the fact that Tillich has no criterion 
for kairos and that Niebuhr so qualifies the validation of truth 
that only God knows who has it. 

Tillich tells us that we are en kairo when we are grasped 
by eternity, when the temporal is invaded by and judged by 
the eternal; but it is evident that he can be mistaken in this — 
he was, in the aftermath of the First World War, and his own 
conception of the relativity of truth would insist that he could 
err again and again in this matter. He writes: ‘The answer 
is not difficult to give. The message is always an error; for 
it sees something immediately imminent which, considered in 
its ideal aspect, will never become a reality and which, con- 
sidered in its real aspect, will be fulfilled only in long periods 
of time. And yet the message of the kairos is never an error; 
for where the kairos is proclaimed as a prophetic message, it is 
always present’’.”” 

Now the reason why these philosophies are basically irra- 
tional is to be found in the fact that both men begin and end 
with an analysis of man. If by following Calvin’s clue in the 
opening chapters of the Institutes they had looked at the 
misery of man amidst his great talents and potencies, and then 
cast their eyes heavenward to the God who created man, they 
might have been saved from their frustration. But both men 
are guilty of what Tillich himself calls autonomous reasoning 
— they begin with man and find all their answers in man. So 
then their god is only what they find in themselves. 

It will help us to illustrate this. God does not exist, Tillich 
says. ‘‘The being of God cannot be understood as the existence 
of a being alongside others or above others.”’ Again, “If God 
is a being, he is subject to the categories of finitude, especially 
to space and substance’’.??, We ask ourselves why this must be 
so. The reply is that first, our reason tells us that if we think 
of God as a being among other beings, we limit him and he 
ceases to be the Absolute. Secondly, if we think of him as 
existing, then we must apply to him the same categories of 


The Protestant Era, p. 51. 
22 Systematic Theology, I, p. 235. 
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thought we apply to other things. Now neither of these ideas 
isin the Bible. The first stems from neo-Platonism; the second 
comes from Kant. Both ideas are considered laws of reason 
to which God must conform if we are going to allow him to 
be God. 

Tillich might have written this paragraph for Plotinus: 
“The One is not Mind but something higher still; Mind is still 
a being, but the One is no being but the ground of all being; it 
cannot be a being, for a being has what we may call the shape 
of its reality, but the One is without shape, even intellectual 
shape. The ground of all, the One has nothing in common with 
the all — neither thing nor quantity nor quality nor intellect 
nor soul; it is not in motion, not at rest, not in place, not in 
time; it is the self-defined, unique in form, or better, formless 
existing before form was, or movement, or rest, all of which 
are attachments of being and make being the manifold 
it is’’.?3 

This is pure paganism, and in Tillich’s hands it becomes the 
controlling thought in his theology. But he borrows also from 
Kant when he says that if God exists he must be subject to the 
categories of the mind. Kant limited knowledge to what we 
can learn through our five senses and an inner sense. Our 
minds add to this sensory experience the qualities we custom- 
arily find in objects. Now if we think of God in the same way 
that we think of a tree or a mountain, then we must apply to 
him the same qualities we apply to these other things. Then 
God is reduced to our level of existence. On the other hand, 
we have no other way of knowing anything so that if we do not 
know God in this way, we cannot know that he exists. To 
escape from this impasse, Kant thought of God as an ideal, 
not as a real being — an ideal like Santa Claus or Uncle Sam. 
It is clear that Tillich has adopted Kant’s governing principle, 
and so God is removed from all reality. 

One difficulty with all this is that it proves too much. If 
these things are true, then these men have written too much — 
in fact they should have written nothing. This is the argu- 
ment which Charles Hodge makes against Sir William Hamil- 
ton and Henry Mansel: 


33 Ennead VI, 9, 3. 
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What then is the result of the whole matter? It is, that if 
the definitions of the Absolute and Infinite adopted by the 
transcendentalists be admitted, the laws of reason lead us 
into a labyrinth of contradictions. If their idea of an 
infinite and absolute Being be correct, then it must include 
all being actual and possible; it can neither know nor be 
the object of knowledge; it cannot be conscious, or cause, 
or a person, or the subject of any moral attribute.*4 


Herman Bavinck makes a similar criticism: 


If, moreover, absoluteness precludes every limitation, and 
if every definition is a negation, it is not only wrong tc 
ascribe personality to God, but equally wrong to call him 
the Absolute, Unity, Goodness, Essential Being, Substance, 
etc.... If every definition is a negation, God may not be 
called Unity, the Existing One, or the Absolute either. In 
that case it is even wrong to think or speak of God at all. 
If we as human individuals may not speak of God in a 
human, analogical manner, we must needs be silent alto- 
gether.?5 


Tillich draws some of the conclusions which Bavinck says 
he must. Killen sums up Tillich’s attitude towards prayer: 
“Since Being is not a person, Tillich has actually no place for 
real prayer. Prayer is not a communion between two persons 
at all but a means by which man surrenders himself to the 
Being behind the universe and affirms, at the same time that 
presence and power of being which he finds within himself’’.”° 
Tillich draws another inference from his position described 
above. He writes: ‘‘Many Christians, many among us, cannot 
find a way of joining honestly with those who pray to Jesus 
Christ. Something in us is reluctant... the fear of becoming 
idolatrous... the fear of looking at two faces instead of at 
the divine face’”’.?7 

We:-must set the truth of Christianity over against these 
false views. The former is basically and ultimately rational 
because the Christian God is the ground of all knowledge and 
has revealed the thought forms by which alone men can think 
his thoughts. The latter, on the other hand, are basically irra- 


144 Systematic Theology, I, p. 349. 
28 The Doctrine of God (Grand Rapids, 1951), pp. 34 f. 

6 The Ontological Theology of Paul Tillich (Kampen, 1956), p. 243. 
27 The New Being (New York, 1955), p. 99. 
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tional because they reject God and his revelation. When these 
men do think rationally they do so only by making use of the 
very concepts they propose to reject. Thus they oppose not 
only God, but also themselves. 

We propose to close these lectures with a brief look at the 
Christian philosophy of history as set forth in Ephesians and 
systematized for us in Augustine’s City of.God. Paul praises 
God because he finds himself surrounded by spiritual blessings. 
These mercies are his because God has chosen him to be the 
recipient of such blessings. The ground of this choice is 
nothing in Paul, but in the sacrifice and obedience of Jesus 
Christ, and this choice took place long before Paul could do 
good or evil—jin fact before the foundation of the world. 
As a result of God’s election, Paul will some day be holy and 
blameless, will some day be recognized as an adopted son in 
the Father’s family. 

Now all this occurred because events in history are deter- 
mined by God’s plan before creation. (NV. B. xara or xaOws in 
Eph. 1:4, 5, 9, 10, 11). 

Furthermore, God not only planned historical events, but 
he is the efficient cause of their fulfillment (vv. 10, 11). 

Finally, these events in history proceed towards a unitary 
goal, viz., the glorification of Christ (v. 10). 

Augustine wrote the City of God as an answer to those who 
claimed that the fall of Rome to the Goths, and the ravages of 
the Vandals were due to the neglect of the gods of Rome. The 
Pagans said that the gods turned on the city because the 
ancient piety which had marked the great days of the Roman 
past had been replaced by the worship of Jehovah. Augustine 
saw our world divided into two cities — one descending from 
Cain, the other from Abel; they both live in the same arena, 
the earth, but God directs one while the devil controls the 
other. God is caring for his city, and this care is a present 
reality as well as a future hope. Christians need not fear the 
pagan interpretation of history. Their end is heaven. 

The city of this world on the other hand is full of fear even 
when the inhabitants follow their own interpretation of events. 
Worldly kingdoms fight against each other for the illusory 
worth of power and rule. And well they might fear, for the end 
of this city is Hell. 
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Augustine argued that the Bible provides the scheme for this 
view of history and he drew his interpretation from it. Pagan 
history to him was self-contradictory and provided no lessons 
except negative ones. 

This same choice lies before men today —to accept the 
empty symbols of the city of this world, or to believe God’s 
verdict about the history he has planned, is carrying forward, 
and will some day consummate. If we, teachers, students, and 
laymen, believe this, how fervent should be our witness to 
those in the city of this world; how godly should be our living 
so that the fruits of righteousness will be an effective witness; 


myth to historical fact! 
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and how zealous should be our praying that men will turn from’ 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Karl Barth: Church Dogmatics. Volume II: The Doctrine of God, Part 2. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1958. xi, 806. 55/-. New York: Scribner’s. 


With the translation of the second half-volume of ‘Volume II of Barth’s 
Kirchliche Dogmatik English readers now have available to them what 
Barth calls the ‘‘sum of the gospel’. ‘“‘The doctrine of election is the sum 
of the Gospel because of all words that can be said or heard it is the best: 
that God elects man; that God is for man too the One who loves in free- 
dom”’ (p. 3). 

But, asks Barth, is not the doctrine of election always accompanied by 
an equally ultimate doctrine of reprobation? Does not the God of Calvin- 
ism predestine men to life or to death regardless of what they do? Does 
not his decree, covering whatsoever comes to pass, including sin, precede 
and therefore mechanically determine all history? And did not Calvinism 
create in men a self-righteous attitude? 

Yes, all these things, says Barth in effect, were true of this doctrine in 
the past. But he himself advocates a more biblical and therefore a more 
evangelical form of the Reformed Faith. He holds to a supralapsarianism 
but not of the older kind in which God sometimes assumed the face of a 
demon. His is a purified supralapsarianism. 

This purified supralapsarianism is based on the idea that Christ is both 
the subject and the object of election. The truly evangelical view of elec- 
tion substitutes for the decretum absolutum that was the source of election 
for the older forms of Calvinism the doctrine of the decretum concretum. 
It is this substitution that, says Barth, keeps us from looking past and 
beyond the Christ into the secret and unknowable counsel of a Godhead by 
itself for the certainty of our salvation. ‘‘The electing God of Calvin is a 
Deus nudus absconditus. It is not the Deus revelatus who is as such the 
Deus absconditus, the eternal God. All the dubious features of Calvin’s 
doctrine result from the basic failing that in the last analysis he separates 
God and Jesus Christ, thinking that what was in the beginning with God 
must be sought elsewhere than in Jesus Christ’ (p. 111). The ‘“‘false 
start” of the decretum absolutum also controlled the Synod of Dort (p. 113). 
“It merely repeated, more harshly if anything, the unsatisfactory answer 
already given by Calvin’’ (p. 111). 

From this root error of the ‘‘older theology” sprang other faults. When 


the object of election was discussed it was not seen that this is the elected 
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man, Jesus Christ. The interest of both the infra- and the supralapsarian 
parties centered exclusively on individual men. “‘It is in the election of 
some of these individuals that the man Jesus Christ plays a specific and 
indispensable part as the first of the elect. With the rejection of the others 
He has nothing whatever to do” (p. 133). There was no appreciation of 
the fact that those who are rejected as well as the elect are “in the sphere 
of the divine election of grace’. The elect are obviously there. ‘‘But the 
others are also to be found there’’ (p. 346). ‘‘They can, of course, dis- 
honour the divine election of grace; but they cannot overthrow or overturn 
it. They cannot prevent God from regarding them as from all eternity 
He has willed to regard and has actually regarded sinful men in His own 
Son.... A limit is fixed by the fact that the rejected man, who alone and 
truly takes and bears away the wrath of God, is called Jesus Christ. They 
can be only potentially rejected’’ (p. 349). The older view did not realize 
that ‘‘we actually know of only one certain triumph of hell — the handing- 
over of Jesus — and that this triumph of hell took place in order that it 
would never again be able to triumph over any one”’ (p. 496). ‘‘The 
rejection of mankind is the rejection borne eternally and therefore for all 
time by Jesus Christ in the power of divine self-giving. It is, therefore, the 
rejection which is ‘rejected’ ”’ (p. 450). Jesus Christ took ‘‘the place of all 
the rejected, bearing their rejection” (p. 451). “In this man, but only in 
him, He wills humanity and every individual man...” (p. 141). 

On the basis of the decretum absolutum men also argued in terms of a 
‘fixed system’’. All parties in the infra- and supralapsarian debate ‘‘were 
agreed that when God set up this fixed system which anticipated the life- 
history and destiny of every individual as such, then in the same way, in 
the same sense, with the same emphasis, and in an exact equilibrium in 
every respect, God uttered both a Yes and a No, accepting some and 
rejecting others” (p. 134). 

But a truly evangelical view of election, it will be now seen, argues 
Barth, cannot speak in ‘“‘absolutely symmetrical” terms (idem). God's 
Yes is the final word toward man. His No is at most penultimate, never 
ultimate. ‘‘Because predestination is the election of Jesus Christ, it can 
be proclaimed in its relation to the many only in this one statement, only 
in the disequilibrium of the antitheses which it certainly contains” (p. 326). 
According to the older view ‘‘God is glorified equally in the eternal blessed- 
ness of the elect and the eternal damnation of the reprobate” (p. 134). 
For this God, for his absolute decree, and for this equal ultimacy of the 
two aspects of that decree Barth substitutes the basic primacy of God's 
Yes toward man in Christ. 
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Barth says that Calvin, the Synod of Dort, and others really intended 
to hold this his evangelical view. But in the preface he also says: “‘I 
would have preferred to follow Calvin’s doctrine of predestination much 
more closely, instead of departing from it so radically” (p. x). And a 
radical departure from Calvin it is. This is obvious from the quotations 
given. His position is a virtual universalism. To say that Calvin, the men 
of Dort, and others really intended such a virtual universalism is to play 
with words. 

But obvious as it must now be, even to English readers, that Barth’s 
views on election are diametrically opposite to those of historic Reformed 
theology the full significance of this fact may not be immediately plain to 
them. 

Is Barth merely siding with the Remonstrants of Dort or with non- 
Reformed evangelicalism in general? No, indeed. The issue is far deeper 
than that. Barth rejects the traditionally Reformed view of election 
because he rejects the entire framework of historic Christianity. 

Barth holds that we must not seek back of Jesus Christ for a God that 
is not identical with his revelation (K. D., 1V:1, p. 55). We must not say 
that Jesus Christ is God and man and then add that as such he does the 
work of atonement. We must rather say that his being as God and as man, 
as God-man, consists of the act of atonement (‘‘Sondern in der von ihm 
vollbrachten Tat der Verséhnung des Menschen mit Gott besteht auch sein 
Sein als Gott, als Mensch, als Gottmensch”’ (zbid., pp. 138 f.) ). Thus God 
is his revelation in Christ. And this revelation is the atonement for all 
men. ‘Grace is... the ground and essence, the ontological substance, of 
the original relation between God and man” (ibid., p. 46). Atonement 
precedes creation (ibid., p. 52). 

It is all this that finds expression in Barth’s virtual universalism. In 
order to attain this virtual universalism the work of Christ must be placed 
in Geschichte instead of in Historie. To be sure, the work of Christ has a 
measure of connection with ordinary history. But it must never be iden- 
tified with anything that happened in history. For then there could be, 
according to Barth, no radical and original change for good proceeding 
from the death and resurrection of Christ. 

Salvation is participation in the being of God. It is only in the ‘‘pure 
presence”’ of Geschichte that this participation takes place for all men. 
As the ‘‘first receiver of the grace of God the Father’’ Jesus Christ receives 
grace for all men (K. D., IV:1, p. 341). 

It appears then that Barth’s “radical departure” from Calvin on the 
doctrine of election is but the central expression of his radical departure 
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from Calvin and the Reformed Faith on the whole theological front. It is 
a ‘Christianity’ so reconstructed as not to allow for any grace, let alone 
the sovereign grace of the Reformed Confessions, that Barth advocates. 

The ethics involved in this view of election is discussed by Barth in the 
last part of the book. It should receive separate treatment. 


CorRNELIvUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. John F. Walvoord: Inspiration and Interpretation. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1957. 280. $4.50. 


Wick Broomall: Biblical Criticism. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House. 1957. 320. $4.95. 


The volume Inspiration and Interpretation consists of ten essays by 
evangelical scholars. It is not primarily an exposition and defense of the 
doctrine of inspiration, nor is it a formal discussion of the question of 
biblical interpretation. The ten contributors rather are concerned to discuss 
various questions of an historical nature such as ‘‘The Biblical Interpreta- 
tion of Irenaeus’, ‘‘Augustine of Hippo”’, ‘Luther and the Bible”, “H. H. 
Rowley and the New Trend in Biblical Studies’’, and the like. 

Each of the studies is written from the standpoint of one who himself 
believes in the full trustworthiness of the Bible. At the same time, although 
the authors of the individual essays do so believe, the book may serve to 
remind us of the danger of becoming too enamored of the abilities of 
neo-orthodox thinkers. At times we could wish for a more clear-cut 
repudiation of the work of the neo-orthodox. On page 252, in speaking of 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s view of Scripture, Edward John Carnell remarks, 
“‘Niebuhr feels that apart from Biblical presuppositions, this (7. e., joining 
the existential experiences of man with a hopeful philosophy of both history 
and society) simply cannot be done. Therefore, he defends the Bible as 
the Word of God.’ Such a statement is misleading, to say the least. 

Professor Broomall of Erskine Theological Seminary has given a splendid 
discussion of the Bible in relation to negative criticism. He takes his stand 
in a clear-cut, uncompromising fashion for the full truthfulness and absolute 
trustworthiness of God’s Word. There is no compromise with neo- 
orthodoxy, nor with any position which would detract from the supreme 
authority of Scripture. What appeals to us primarily about this scholarly 
little work is its refreshing clarity in defense of the Scriptures. The reader 
knows precisely where the author stands. 
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This is a book which should be read by students and ministers alike. 
It will strengthen one’s faith in God’s Word, and it should help to banish 
doubts about the Bible. We recommend it most heartily. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Donald G. Miller: The Way to Biblical Preaching. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press. 1957. 160. $2.50. 


The New Testament professor at Union Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, 
charges that much of contemporary preaching has fallen on evil days, and 
he believes that the remedy lies in a return to what has traditionally been 
called the historico-grammatical exegesis. Only occasionally does he make 
an opprobrious remark against the ‘‘ultra-orthodox’”’; infrequently does he 
speak of ‘‘Deutero-Isaiah’’; and only a bit more often does he reveal his 
belief that a sermon is an event after the manner of speaking of some of 
the neo-orthodox. His main thrust is for more scriptural preaching, and 
his attack on modern preachers will remind many of his readers of the 
strictures against faulty homiletics made by Professor R. B. Kuiper. 

Quarreling with the usual division of sermons into the topical, textual, 
and expository, Professor Miller argues that the only proper sermon is the 
expository which he defines, not in terms of form, but of substance and 
content: ‘“‘Expository preaching is an act wherein the living truth of some 
portion of Holy Scripture, understood in the light of solid exegetical and 
historical study and made a living reality to the preacher by the Holy 
Spirit, comes alive to the hearer as he is confronted by God in Christ 
through the Holy Spirit in judgment and redemption” (p. 26). In ex- 
pounding and enlarging upon the above definition, the author devotes 
most of the volume to techniques which might be called ‘‘solid exegetical 
and historical study’’. He argues for use of the original languages, standard 
lexicons and concordances, and the commentaries of Luther, Calvin, and 
Bengel. 

In developing any sermon, says Miller, the preacher must be true to 
the whole context of Scripture, the purpose and main teaching of the 
individual book, and the spirit and substance of the immediate context. 
Many illustrations of faulty technique not only make the volume interesting 


reading, but also make quite clear what the author is endeavoring to set 
‘forth. 
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From the very general résumé above, it will appear that the reviewer is 
in substantial agreement with the author. In fact, if modern preachers 
take seriously what the author says there may be a revival of truly biblical 
preaching which will frustrate the neo-orthodoxy which is lurking in the 
background. One wonders how Professor Miller can insist on such a care- 
ful use of the Bible uniess he is also persuaded that the Scriptures are God's 
Word written. Why take such care with a book like Genesis (cf. pp. 42 ff.), 
if it is a compilation of documents with little historical accuracy? We are 
glad that some of the implications of a high view of the Scriptures are 
beginning to be realized by some who do not want to be classed as 


“ultra-orthodox.”’ 


This is not to say that in its details the volume can be considered a 
wholly safe guide. For example, after giving a quite wholesome appeal 
for balance in the preaching of the doctrine of election and showing from 
Scripture that godly living is one of the effects of God’s choice, our author 
then defines the doctrine: ‘‘The biblical doctrine of election, then, is con- 
cerned not with an immutable decree of salvation or damnation, but with 
the call to God’s people to share in God’s purpose of redemption for the 
world”’ (p. 86). 

On the other hand, conservatives will be better preachers if they take 
to heart the closing words of the volume: ‘‘When preaching is no longer a 
career, but a necessity; when we are so gripped by the truth of the gospel 
that there is a spontaneous bubbling forth of life and power as we preach; 
then more of our cold congregations will be quickened, and the glow of 
heaven light the darkness of earth’s way”’ (pp. 152 f.). 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


J. Marcellus Kik: Ecumenism and the Evangelical. Philadelphia: The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1957. v, 152. $3.50. 


ed. Paul S. Minear: The Nature of the Unity We Seek. St. Louis: The 
Bethany Press. 1958. 304. $4.00. 


At his inauguration as Archbishop of Canterbury William Temple said: 
“The rise of the ecumenical movement is the greatest event in modern 
Church history”. To that evaluation of the ecumenical movement the 
authors of both the aforenamed books would likely subscribe, but as to 
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whether its rise was the most blessed event of modern Church history they 
obviously differ sharply. 

The Reverend J. Marcellus Kik is the associate editor of Christianity 
Today. That this periodical champions evangelicalism is a matter of 
common knowledge. Therefore it is not surprising that Kik purports to 
speak for ‘‘the evangelical”. Although certain portions of his book, partic- 
ularly the concluding chapter on ‘‘The Coming Great Church”, in which 
he takes a postmillenarian position, suggest that this volume might better 
have been entitled Ecumenism and an Evangelical, there can be little 
doubt that evangelicals generally will find themselves in agreement with 
its main thrust. 

The Nature of the Unity We Seek is the official report of the North 
American Conference on Faith and Order held at Oberlin, Ohio, from 
September 3 to 10, 1957. It is well to remember that since 1948 the Faith 
and Order Movement has functioned as a department of the World Council 
of Churches. Although the Oberlin Conference was a regional one, com- 
prising churches only of the United States and Canada, it brought to- 
gether 274 representatives of 38 communions, together with 92 consultants 
— 14 of them from overseas — and 36 accredited observers. The report, 
edited by Paul S. Minear, Professor of New Testament at the Yale Divinity 
School, contains in the main ‘‘A Message to the Churches’’, ten addresses, 
twelve reports and a statement entitled ‘“‘Christian Unity as Viewed by 
the Eastern Orthodox Church”’. 

To dispose at once of a minor matter ordinarily reserved for the end 
of a book review, each volume under consideration, especially the first, is 
marred by typographical errors. One wonders whether the transliteration 
latria for latreia on pages 104 and 112 of the second volume falls under 
that head. And the first contains several instances of loose grammatical 
construction. For example, it is said: ‘Faith in the Holy Catholic Church 
should find a corresponding effort to the historical realization of the ideal” 
(p. 89), and ‘‘Christ and him crucified is the center of worship and unity” 
(p. 120). 


Kik has many serious misgivings concerning the modern ecumenical 
movement. Says he: ‘‘The greatest misgiving of the evangelical concerns 
the conception of Christ. To what Christ will ecumenicity cleave? Is it 
the human Christ of the modernist — an individual without pre-existence, 
incarnation, and virgin birth? Is it the mythical Christ of Bultmann — 
a person stripped of all supernaturalism? Is it the synthetic Christ of 
Professor John Knox — a man whom the community elevated as a sym- 
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bol? Is it the metamorphosed Christ of Tillich —a human person who 
became divine? Or is it the Christ revealed in Scripture — the second 
person of the Trinity, God-incarnate, Son of the living God, virgin born, 
Head of the Church, and Lord of the nations?’’ In this connection is con- 
sidered the World Council formula, ‘‘our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour”. Says Kik: ‘‘The present theological climate demands a more 
definite and detailed answer. Every word in the formula has diversities 
of interpretation — some of which strike at the very foundation of Chris- 
tianity” (p. 11). 

Granting that there is in our day a return to theology and a new emphasis 
on biblical theology in particular, Kik is nevertheless worried about the 
attitude of the ecumenical movement toward theology. Its theology is 
not based squarely on the infallible Word. Consequently it is almost 
always hazy and vague, not infrequently false. And often religion is 
extolled at the expense of theology. But ‘“‘to obtain religion without 
theology is like asking to make bricks without clay”’ (p. 13). 

Kik is worried about the fact that ‘‘outstanding liberals have held 
prominent official positions in Church Councils that are recognized as 
nurturing the ecumenical movement”’ (p. 14). Evidently the reference is 
to such organizations as the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America and the World Council of Churches. Aware 
that statements by individual leaders are not to be regarded as official 
pronouncements of councils and that there is room within a Christian 
movement for minor differences of belief, Kik detects an uncertain sound 
concerning matters that lie at the very heart of the church’s existence, and 
he calls attention particularly to the fact that there are those within the 
councils who find abhorrent the scriptural teaching of atonement by the 
blood of God’s Son (p. 15). 

Kik fears that ‘“‘the ecumenical movement may separate the twentieth 
century church from the gains of the past” (p. 18). In the good providence 
of God and under the guidance of his Spirit the historic church has discerned 
between the truth of Scripture and heresy and has embodied that truth 
in the great creeds of Christendom. The doctrine of the person and natures 
of Christ as formulated by the Council of Chalcedon is but one example. 
True, the creeds are fallible and must needs be kept under the surveillance 
of Scripture, but today ‘‘ancient and hoary heresies, dressed in new para- 
doxical and existential garments, are paraded and received with great awe 
and reverence’ (idem). Thus the peril becomes imminent that the church 
will lose much of the precious heritage which has come to it as a product 
of the church’s guidance throughout the centuries by the Spirit of truth. 
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To Kik’s mind many advocates of ecumenism have an erroneous con- 
ception of the church. They stress the church as an organization out of 
all proportion to the church as an organism. For that reason they accuse 
those Christians who refuse to collaborate with them of dismembering 
the body of Christ. But that, says Kik in effect, makes no sense whatever. 
According to Scripture all believers do as a matter of unalterable fact 
constitute the one body of Christ. ‘‘Those who speak about the fragmenta- 
tion of the body of Christ speak about a monstrosity that exists only in 
the minds of those who have failed to grasp the biblical figure of speech”’ 
(p. 102). Obviously that position is sound. A convincing statement of it 
is contained in the document on Christian unity which was presented to the 
Oberlin Conference by the Eastern Orthodox Church. And the proud claim 
made by that church, that it is the one Christian church, does not at all 
invalidate that position. 

The author of Ecumenism and the Evangelical has other misgivings. 
All his apprehensions may be summed up under one head: he fears that the 
ecumenical movement may be stressing organizational unity at the expense 
of that spiritual unity of which one faith is an integral and indispensable 
aspect. And not only does he fear that. He is convinced that such is the 
case. 


Ecumenism and the Evangelical was written before The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek came from the press. That makes interesting the inquiry 
whether or not the official report of the Oberlin Conference gives substance 
to the misgivings expressed in the earlier of these volumes. 

While the Oberlin Conference did not give a clear-cut definition of ‘‘the 
unity we seek”, it obviously did insist on some degree of organizational 
unification of the churches. The question whether a federal union of 
denominations would suffice or all denominational boundaries should be 
obliterated was left unanswered. Yet, according to Oberlin the visible 
union of his disciples for which the Lord prayed in John 17 has emphatic 
organizational implications. 

Let no one think that the conference deliberately divorced unity of 
organization from unity of faith. Contrariwise, throughout its proceedings 
theology was strongly stressed. The twelve sections that reported to the 
conference were grouped in three divisions, the first of which studied ‘‘The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek in Faithfulness to the Eternal Gospel”. In 
a sermon Bishop Johannes Lilje of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Germany made the wise observation: ‘‘We must be very precise in our 
differentiation between those schisms which are the result of heretical 
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movements and those separations which have arisen out of obedience to the 
truth” (p. 133). Minear is responsible for the statement: ‘‘Few can doubt 
that the ecumenical movement is closely linked, through many causes and 
effects, to the revival of classical Christian theology” (p. 25). And Oberlin’s 
“Message to the Churches” speaks of ‘‘a unity of declared faith, sounding 
the vast Amen of the whole Church’s believing life through all the cen- 
turies” (p. 29). Does it follow that Kik’s apprehensions are without 
ground? That depends on the content which the contributors to The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek put into the term “Christian theology”’. 

As to that content there is no dearth of vagueness. In fact, vagueness is 
its most outstanding characteristic. And vagueness, it must be borne in 
mind, Jeaves room for heresy. It may also conceal heresy. 

Historic Christian theology is based upon and derived from Holy Scrip- 
ture, and Holy Scripture alone, as the infallible Word of God. The Scriptura 
sola of the Protestant Reformation emphasizes that fact. What did Oberlin 
have to say of the Bible? Robert L. Calhoun wanted affirmed once and for 
all “that the Bible — the whole Bible, and not some fraction of it —is 
indispensable as guide to Christian faith”’ (p. 56). It is noteworthy that he 
spoke of the Bible as an indispensable guide to the faith, not as the infal- 
lible rule of faith. On the same page he asserts: “‘Christian theology has 
gone beyond anything that is expressly affirmed in the Bible’ and he 
approved heartily of its doing so. One report submitted to the conference 
said: ‘While we differ in our theories of revelation, reason and biblical 
inspiration, we are united in Jooking to the witness of Holy Scripture, con- 
firmed and interpreted by the witness of the Holy Spirit in the Church, as 
the sine qua non of authentic Christian doctrine’’ (p. 189). Thus to speak 
of ‘‘the witness of Holy Scripture” is neo-orthodoxy, not historic orthodoxy. 

The fact that advocates of ecumenism affirm almost incessantly the 
unity of Christians ‘‘in Christ’ demands an attempt to identify the Christ 
of the Oberlin Conference. Bishop Liije made the forthright statement: 
“Our differing interpretations of Christ’s person and work are precisely 
the sources of many of our diversities” (p. 132). Others asserted that the 
basis of the World Council of Churches, the confession of Jesus Christ as 
“God and Saviour”’, is “sufficient ground for membership in the ecumenical 


movement”, but added that “every church will wish to supplement and 


interpret this central faith” (p. 190). ‘‘The center of our doctrinal consen- 
sus’’ was said to be “‘Christ himself as the incarnate Word of God and the 
sacrificial Savior of the world in whom God bore the sins of mankind and 
founded a new humanity” (p. 189). But that consensus leaves room for 
almost any of the numerous theories of the atonement and for denial of 
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the doctrine that not merely was the Christ of history the incarnation of 
divine revelation and not merely was God in Christ, but that Christ is 
“very God of very God, of one substance with the Father’. One report 
affirmed: ‘‘We agree with the Lausanne call (1927) to re-examine the 
content, the historical significance and the meaning for us of the great 
ecumenical definitions of the early church councils; and we also agree that 
when the Church’s very existence is challenged again, by anti-Christian 
trends and dangerously perverted versions of the Christian message, such 
threats need not be countered by similarly pointed confessions of the mind 
of Christ’’ (p. 190). Thus were put in jeopardy the basic Christian doctrines 
of the Trinity and the person of Christ as formulated in the creeds of all 
Christendom. 

As for the gospel, J. Robert Nelson told the conference: “‘We all confess 
and teach the one central tradition of the saving Gospel of Christ’’ (p. 47). 
But precisely what that gospel is was not stated unequivocally. That 
holds also of W. A. Visser ’t Hooft’s declaration: ‘‘The ultimate reason why 
we are indestructibly linked together is the act by which Jesus performed 
once and for all the supreme sacrifice. The call which has come to us is an 
offer of reconciliation — not a possible reconciliation or a theory about 
reconciliation, but an effective, factual reconciliation. Our unity has its 
irremovable center in the cross” (p. 125). Just what did he mean? Was 
it what the apostle Paul taught so unmistakably — that Christ’s death 
was a vicarious sacrifice, that in his death on the cross he was smitten with 
the divine curse merited by sinners, that on the accursed cross he suffered 
the anguish of hell and thus endured the wrath of God due to hell-deserving 
sinners, that his lifeblood was shed for the satisfaction of the divine penal 
justice? Possibly so. But if so, why did he not say so? And if so, many 
who promote the ecumenical movement disagree violently. 

Small wonder that it was said of the theological commissions that re- 
ported to the Oberlin Conference that they had not set out to solve prob- 
lems (p. 48). How clear that the ‘‘theology of comprehension” had many 
adherents at Oberlin. Its gist is that “when the seemingly conflicting 
doctrines of different churches are carefully defined in face-to-face con- 
ference, they are first found to be less contradictory than they appeared to 
be, and then found to be divergent aspects of a comprehensive truth which 
all need to consider in order to deepen and correct their views” (p. 170). 
But would not a far better name for that sort of theology be ‘‘theology of 
compromise’’? It is highly significant that the report on “Doctrinal Con- 
sensus and Conflict”’ first stated: ‘‘The members of the section found that 
when they faced ‘the center’ and spoke of ‘Jesus Christ,’ the ‘Word of God,’ 
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the ‘Gospel,’ the ‘Church,’ there was a rather large body of common dis- 
course” and then went on to admit the existence of ‘diversities in the 
theological explication of this common vocabulary” (p. 187). A similar 
admission would certainly have been in order with reference to that part 


’ 


of the conference’s ‘‘Message to the Churches’ which speaks of “‘a unity 
in Christ who died for us, is risen, regnant, and will come again to gather 
together all things in his judgment and grace”’ (p. 28). 

When this reviewer read Ecumenism and the Evangelical, he shared sub- 
stantially the author’s apprehensions concerning the ecumenical movement. 
The perusal of The Nature of the Unity We Seek did not dispel those 


apprehensions, but confirmed them. 


Let no one think that the associate editor of Christianity Today is opposed 
to ecumenism as such. That would be an extremely unfair judgment. He 
is convinced that in his prayer of John 17 Jesus had in mind a unity of his 
disciples which, resembling the unity of the Father and the Son in the 
Godhead, is a spiritual unity of doctrine, purpose and love and is in its 
essence invisible. But he grants most readily that Jesus’ words “that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me’’ unmistakably imply that there 
must be a visible manifestation of that unity. He asserts: “Visible unity 
of the church is the desperate need of the present day’’ (p. 47). And he 
contends that the road to visible unity is that of the preaching of the pure 
Word of God, the correct administration of the sacraments, the faithful 
exercise of judicial discipline, holiness of life on the part of church members 
and the manifestation by them of the greatest of Christian virtues — 
love. 

The validity of that contention fully granted, the question remains 
whether Kik does justice to the organizational aspect of Christian unity? 
This reviewer confesses to some concern on that score. 

Scripture teaches that the church is a living organism. That truth can 
hardly be overemphasized. But Scripture also teaches that the church is 
an organization. For one instance, in Matthew 16:18, 19 Jesus spoke of it 
as a house, he entrusted to the apostles the keys of that house, and he 
charged them with the exercise of discipline. In The Teaching of Jesus 
Concerning the Kingdom of God and the Church Geerhardus Vos comments 
that, while hitherto an internal and invisible kingdom loomed large in the 
teaching of Jesus, now the body of his disciples is spoken of as a church 
and therefore receives ‘‘some form of external organization” (pp. 152 f.). 
According to Scripture the church is not merely an organism that may have 


organization; in its essence it is an organization as well as an organism. 
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That being the case, the unity of the church must also appear in its 
organization. 

The distinction between the invisible church and the visible church is a 
valid one. But there are not two churches — the one invisible, the other 
visible. Kik states correctly that invisibility and visibility are two aspects 
of the one church (p. 93). However, he seems to overlook the fact that, 
strictly speaking, the two have the same membership. Unbelievers may, 
to be sure, be i the visible church, but they are not of it (see pp. 91-94). 
So closely, then, are the invisible church and the visible church identified 
that ideally the latter must manifest all the attributes of the former — 
with the obvious exception of invisibility. And Scripture teaches that one 
of the most outstanding attributes of the invisible church is oneness. That 
truth certainly has organizational implications. 

It is a bit disturbing that Kik’s definition of ecumenism makes no 
mention of oneness of organization. It reads: ‘‘Ecumenism is the movement 
in the universal visible church upon earth by which, under the influence and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the church comes into the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ’’ (p. 3). Kik’s denial of the organizational unity of the 
church of the apostolic age (pp. 76, 107) — although denominations were 
then non-existent — and his ignoring of the Jerusalem conclave of Acts 15, 
make one wonder. So does his unhesitating recognition of such a factor 
as geographical distance as a legitimate cause for denominationalism (p. 21). 
The fact that believers have ordinarily had no scruples about founding 
independent denominations for that cause does not prove that they were 
right in so doing. And such sentences as ‘“‘The more people dwell in Christ 
the less they feel the importance of external bonds’’ (p. 62) and “The 
temple”, in the sense of a community of believers, “is an organism and 


not an organization” (p. 117) seem to this reviewer to be too peremptory. 


The perusal of these books has strengthened the reviewer’s convictions 
that the spiritual unity of the true church, the body of Christ, is a fact; 
that that unity must become much more manifest than it is at present; that 
one of the many ways in which it must manifest itself is in the organization 
of the visible church; that therefore the visible church must labor inces- 
santly at healing the breaches caused by denominationalism; but that the 
Faith and Order Movement and the National and World councils of 
churches are in no position to contribute to the organizational unity of the 
Christian church for the reason that they are sadly lacking in that spiritual 
unity which is the indispensable prerequisite of visible unity and which has 
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as a constitutive element one faith — the faith of the apostles and the 
historic Christian church; that, in fact, those organizations, by darkening 
the truth with ambiguous words are working toward the destruction of the 
true church of Christ. 

How comforting the assurance that not even the gates of hell will prevail 
against that church, but that it will ever be the pillar and ground of the 
truth! 


R. B. KuIpER 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Martin Werner: The Formation of Christian Dogma. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1957. xvi, 352. $7.50. 


This is an English rendering in somewhat abbreviated form of Professor 
Werner’s Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas which appeared in 1941, 
It is dedicated to Albert Schweitzer and is acclaimed as what that scholar 
would have written had he set his hand to it. The professor of Bern works 
out the implication of Schweitzer’s thesis that the failure of the Second 
Coming to take place just following Jesus’ resurrection has resulted in 
tremendous changes that have modified primitive Christianity and all 
subsequent church thinking. The study abounds in charges of error and 
perversion of texts by the Christian writers of the centuries. He seems 
to have little faith in the providence of God guiding his people. Indeed, 
this is a very negative volume. 

Too often the case is supported by the unusual or even bizarre in opposi- 
tion to the main line of Christian testimony. In places the account is 
incomplete. For example, Tertullian is charged with teaching that there 
was a time when “‘the Son was not’’. According to John 17:5, Tertullian 
understood that the Son pre-existed before creation, but was not eternal 
as Son. On the other hand from John 1:1, he teaches that Christ as Logos 
(Word) was eternal, that is, God was never without his Word or Reason. 

The positive contribution is the fact that there is a tremendous emphasis 
on eschatology in the teachings of Jesus and his associates. But our 
Lord’s teaching is not eschatology for its own sake, but for the reign of 
God with its world-wide inclusion. 

On the basis of his thesis, Werner denies to Paul six out of the thirteen 
epistles. He asserts that the New Testament canon was first formed by 
Marcion, despite Tertullian’s recognition that even Valentinus had the 
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complete instrumentum—a statement supported by recent studies in 
The Gospel of Truth. 

The sharpest part of the criticism is turned against the orthodox doctrine 
of Christ. In place of it, Werner comes out for an angel Christology and 


defends Arianism. We wish to record our strong dissent. No account is 
taken here of the use of the emphatic personal pronouns by our Lord, 
reminiscent as that use is of the divine denotation of such pronouns in 
the revelation to Moses in the meeting at the bush, in Isaiah chapters 
40 f., and in the Jewish worship of Jesus’ day. Just when these Old Tes- 
tament phrases were on the lips of worshippers at the feasts, Jesus took 
them up and used them of himself. 

Werner makes a vigorous effort to find an angel as chief of the angelic 
band, but ignores the Old Testament phrase, ‘‘the LORD of Hosts”, 
which sets forth Jehovah as possessing all power and particularly as 
governing the hosts of angels. Thus, when our Lord described the angels 
as his own at his Parousia, he was implicitly describing himself as Jehovah 
of Hosts. 

Werner charges that while Paul applies the Septuagint’s Kyrios to 
Christ ‘‘there is not one instance of his having done this where the saying 
referred to God (ho theos)’’ (p. 123). Then on the next page he cites 
Acts 7:30 f. with reference to the Kyrios who appeared to Moses at the 
burning bush on Sinai and identifies him with the pre-existing Christ. 
Yet the angel both in Exodus 4 and in Acts 7 identifies himself as God 
(ho theos). In Paul’s own writings, Phil. 2:9-11 identifies Jesus with the 
Jehovah of Isaiah 45:22 f., who thus describes himself: ‘I am God (ho 
theos) and there is none else”. The Lord of I Cor. 10:9 is the God (ton 
theon) and Jehovah of Num. 21:5f. The Lord of Eph. 6:4 is the LORD 
our God of Deut. 6:4-9 (ho theos). Behind II Thess. 1:9 there is Isaiah 
2 with the terror of the LORD, and behind Rom. 10:17 there is Joel 2:32 
with the day of the LORD. It is not only true of Hengstenberg but as 
well of the Scots Confession that Christ is described as the Angel of God's 
Great Counsel, Emmanuel. But this orthodox conception is that he 
exercised the function of the angel of the Presence of God in revelation, 
not that he had the nature of a mere created angel. 

Again while Werner recognizes the doctrine of the propitiatory char- 
acter of the death of Jesus, Rom. 3:21 f. (p. 73), and is aware that the 
attention of Primitive Christianity was directed above all to the death 
and resurrection of Jesus (p. 129), he does not give sufficient weight to 
the mighty acts of God in Christ. By these actual events, as well as by the 
revelation of their significance, God brought his people into a firm faith 
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in that which he had done for them in Christ and to the blessed hope as 
to what he will do in the Parousia. And the bond of union between Jesus’ 
preaching of the Kingdom and the apostolic proclamation of Jesus’ death 
and resurrection is just the coming kingship, first proclaimed as God’s 
reign, then united with God’s mighty acts in the death and exaltation of 
the Messiah-King through whom God brings in his reign. The primitive 
kerygma carries the one over into the other. The deeds of God kept the 
disciples in the confidence that God will yet act mightily. 


WILLIAM CHILDS ROBINSON 


Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia 


Martin Noth: The History of Israel. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1958. viii, 479. $7.50. 


Noth’s Geschichte Israels is already an established standard in its field. 
The first edition appeared in 1950, the second in 1954, and The History of 
Israel is a translation of the latter. The English version succeeds in pre- 





serving the ponderous quality of the original and offers numerous reminders, 
especially where ancient languages are involved, that editors are human. 
Professor of Old Testament, senior member of the Evangelical Theologi- 
cal Faculty at the University of Bonn, Noth is a representative of the Alt 
school in Germany. Form-criticism and tradition-history are the tools 
of his trade and he plies them with a vengeance. Everything in the biblical 
tradition purporting to describe the times before the period of the Judges 
is consigned to pre-history — pre-history so dim as to be completely 
useless for our interpretation of Israel. A patriarch like Jacob with his 
twelve sons is ‘‘simply the personification of the historical situation after 
the occupation of the land”’ (p. 6). The figure of Moses also all but vanishes 
in the pre-historic mists, provoking the comment that, according to Noth, 
“all we know surely of the historical Moses is that he died — which, if one 
may be pardoned a flippancy, would seem to be a reasonable assumption’’.' 
Even so late an event as the Israelite Conquest of Canaan falls victim 
to Noth’s nihilistic assault on the biblical records. Noth regards the 
entrance into the Promised Land as one of five originally unrelated tradi- 
tions (the others are: promise to the patriarchs, Exodus from Egypt, 





* John Bright, Early Israel in Recent History Writing (London, 1956), 
p. 53. This study contains an extensive critique of the school of Alt and 
Noth. 
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revelation on Sinai, and wilderness wandering). These traditions, at first 


separately transmitted among different clans, were blended into their 
present unity and continuity only after these clans met and confederated 
in Canaan so creating “‘Israel’’. Thereby the false impression was conveyed 
and soon accepted (which Noth recognizes is not the easiest thing in the 
world to account for) that all the tribes had shared the common origins and 
experiences reflected in all the traditions. 

The beginning of Noth’s history of Israel then is with the organizing of 
the twelve-clan confederation on Palestinian soil in the post-Amarna age. 
(According to Noth the Ha-BI-ru of the Amarna letters were Hebrews but 
not Israelites.) At this late point in the second millennium B. C. there was 
a general Aramaean movement of settlement from the desert into the 
agricultural land of the Fertile Crescent. As one phase of this movement 
certain unrelated tribes which were to become ‘‘Israel’’ drifted into Canaan 
without disturbing the settled inhabitants. In the case of some tribes clues 
have been left of the direction of their migration; others arrived by ways 
now quite untraceable. Some were not even constituted as self-contained 
tribal units prior to their residence in Canaan and in fact took their names 
from topographical features of Canaan. 

The twelve-tribe league that came to be formed, as well as an earlier 
six-tribe society of Leah tribes, was modeled after amphictyonies found 
elsewhere within the Aramaean movement and farther afield. A common 
cultic shrine was their magnetic hub. The division into twelve (or six) 
parts was for convenient monthly (or bi-monthly) rotation of the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of the shrine and its worship. 

For Israel the sacred ark was the symbol of union. In the earliest state 
of affairs discernible the cultic center was located at a primeval tree shrine 
east of the city of Shechem. The peculiarity of the Israelite amphictyony 
was that Israel was subject to a divine law which was recited at regular 
intervals at tribal assemblies and to which Israel constantly recommited 
itself in ceremonies of covenant renewal. It was in the context of this 
cultic life of the early amphictyony that Israel’s historical traditions and 
legal formulations began to take shape. 

After this reconstruction of the period of the Judges as the earliest and 
creative period in Israelite history, Noth’s account is more like other 
modern treatments as he traces the development of Israelite political power, 
their loss of political autonomy, the continuing religious community of 
Jerusalem, the episode of the Hasmonaean monarchy, and the ghastly end 
of Israel in the revolts against Rome. He would already want to rewrite 


some sections, especially the accounts of Nebuchadrezzar and the Ele- 
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phantine colony of Jews, because of the publishing of new sources in the 
last couple of years. Continuing throughout the book is Noth’s character- 
istic interest in the particular fortunes of smaller territorial elements within 
the larger Israel. This emphasis, masterfully developed, may serve as a 
helpful corrective to the tendency to over-idealize the degree of unity in 
aspiration and enterprise that actually existed among the Israelites. It is 
also partially to blame, however, for Noth’s serious under-rating of the 
importance of the exiled community in the total significance of Israelite 
history. 

The classic documentary sources invented by higher criticism are 
accepted by Noth but they are conceived as undergoing parallel develop- 
ment and their origins are located, as noted above, in the period of the 
Judges, a date far earlier than Wellhausen conceded to them in his scheme 
of development. This is, of course, characteristic of current opinion. But 
if that means that the Development hypothesis is dead and interred, then 
its ghost at least is abroad haunting the musty studies of Old Testament 
professors and among its favorite haunts is one along the Rhine. For Noth 
still faithfully affirms, for example, that centralization of worship was ‘‘a 
new element” in the deuteronomist law compiled in the seventh century 
B. C., even while he allows that that practice ‘‘does link up with the old 
system of the one central place of worship for the sacred federation of the 
Israelite tribes’’ (p. 275). Again, he assigns to the Persian period the 
introduction of features like the Day of Atonement and the priestly 
hierarchy with its distinctions of high-priest and Levite. Noth’s negativism, 
as extreme as Wellhausen’s, with respect to the patriarchial, Mosaic, and 
Joshuan eras also seems better attributed to a bewitching spell than any- 
thing reasonable, especially when it is recalled that, unlike Wellhausen, 
Noth traces the historical traditions to the very border of the age they 
purport to describe. 

Such radical skepticism has drawn the fire of Noth’s fellow critical 
scholars who regard their own methodology as more objective and whose 
conclusions are at any rate relatively less negative. Noth’s reliance on the 
principles of aetiology and Ortsgebundenheit in explanation of the tradition 
units has been effectively criticized. It has been repeatedly observed that 
to isolate a literary form and trace its history to its original setting does 
not in itself furnish a final test of the historicity of its contents. Noth’s 
view that the traditions dealing with the pre-history are totally untrust- 
worthy creations of the amphictyonic cult has been assailed on the grounds 
that the period of the Judges was ill suited to be the creative period of 
Israelite religion and literature, that cults cannot and do not create their 
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own historical traditions, and that the traditions are unanimous that 


Israel’s distinctive faith was adopted in her desert days and had its ante- 
cedents in the religion of the patriarchs. Loudest of all has been the de- 
mand that the subjectivism attending the methods of literary and form 
criticism and tradition-history be checked by the external evidence 
afforded by archaeology. 

With much of this criticism the reviewer is sympathetic. However, as 
one who accepts the Church's historic confession concerning the character 
of holy Scripture he naturally finds the most unsatisfactory feature of 
Noth’s procedure to be his radical discrediting of the biblical narrative. 
The reader is repeatedly dumbfounded by Noth’s unabashed declarations 
that we unfortunately possess no information whatsoever concerning 
matters which the biblical sources discuss at length. A sense of the futility 
of such historiography oppresses as one follows the author along this 
skeptical way. For here we take leave of the wide world of reality and 
enter the strictly private realm of a German professor’s musings. It is a 
world created by the word of his erudition but vanity of vanities its 
history was never witnessed by men of flesh and blood who lived and 
labored and died in the land of Canaan. 

At the same time we cannot but sympathize with Noth vis-d-vis his 
critical critics. Where does a rationalistic critic find the solid objective 
ground to stand on while throwing stones at Noth’s subjectivism? Those 
in the American school of Albright in particular would find it in their 
reliance on archaeology. They have charged Noth with completely refusing 
to make use of archaeological data.2 The charge is extravagant. They 
have confused Noth’s alleged refusal to use archaeological data with his 
rejection of their (usually Albright’s) particular interpretation of those 
data. 

Their chief contention in criticism of Noth’s treatment of the origin of 
Israel is that the archaeological evidence of the destruction of Lachish, 
Bethel, Debir, and Hazor in the late thirteenth century B. C. proves that 
there was a phase of violent conquest under Joshua and that it occurred 
at that late date. Even though Noth suggests an alternate interpretation 
of the data, viz., that the destructions were due to the continual conflicts 
of the Canaanite city governments among themselves and to the warlike 
emergence in this area of the ‘‘sea peoples” c. 1200 B. C., he is accused of 
neglecting archaeology in the blind pursuit of his hypothesis that there 


2See G. E. Wright, ‘‘Archeology and Old Testament Studies’, in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, LX XVII (1958), p. 48. 
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was no Israelite military invasion of Canaan. The reviewer is convinced 
that Albright and Noth are both mistaken. Israel did enter Canaan by 
force under Joshua; but the archaeological evidence in question has 
nothing to do with Joshua, except that it indicates he is to be dated con- 
siderably earlier than the late thirteenth century B.C. Now which 
interpreter can deny that presuppositions and positions he brings to the 
data have influenced his interpretation of them? The reviewer does not 


and Noth does not. But the Albright school fancies itself more objective. 


Such fancies die hard but a revealing episode will bear mention in this 
connection, especially since it concerns this same problem of the date of the 
Exodus and Conquest. One of the three or so pillars in the case of Albright 
and his followers against the date of the Exodus required by the biblical 
chronology (i. e., fifteenth century B.C.) has been that extensive exami- 
nation of sites in Transjordan, notably by Nelson Glueck, proves that the 
petty kingdoms of this area were founded in the thirteenth century B. C. 
and that for some five hundred years previously only nomads had wandered 
there. Hence the resistance encountered by Israel as they passed through 
the territory of Edom, Moab, and Ammon on their way to Canaan must 
be located no earlier than the thirteenth century B.C. Some scholars 
cautioned against leaning as exclusively as this archaeological interpreta- 
tion did on the evidence of surface remains but its advocates (solely out of 
devotion to objective truth?) have untiringly and triumphantly reaffirmed 
it in book after book. Recently, however, an accidental discovery made 
while bulldozers were preparing an airfield at Amman has led to an exca- 
vation there. The objects uncovered, including enormous quantities of 
pottery, form a continuous sequence from about 1550 to about 1250 and, 
according to the report of G. Lankester Harding,‘ the nature of the objects 
and of the building in which they were found would indicate it was a 
temple. He suspects, moreover, that further study of this pottery will 
show that some of the surface remains Glueck has been assigning to the 
Early Iron Age are actually of the Late Bronze Age. Harding’s exceedingly 
cautious conclusion is: ‘‘perhaps we should consider the case for non- 
occupation, at least of the kingdom of Ammon, during the 18th to 13th 
centuries B. C., as not proven’. We may conclude, too, that the fancied 
archaeological objectivity of Noth’s critics is perhaps not proven. Cer- 
tainly the theory of a thirteenth century Exodus is less proven than 
ever. 


3 Cf. Westminster Theological Journal, XX (1957), pp. 65, 66. 
4 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Jan.-June 1958, pp. 10-12. 
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If the investigating mind of man is caught in the coils of subjectivism at 
this superficial level of the techniques of historical research, how much 
more relentless and paralyzing is its grip when the historian advances to 
an ultimate explanation of the life and religion of Israel or when he pene- 
trates to the philosophical concepts which are the necessary foundation and 
framework for responsible historiography or for meaningful predication of 
any sort. Of what advantage here is archaeology ta the rationalistic critics 
of Noth’s subjectivism? How much point is there in boasting to another 
while you both plunge through thin air that you are descending through a 
thicker cloud than he? It is only by ignoring the ultimate impasse of their 
epistemological subjectivism that Noth and his critics alike can bother 
themselves to write histories of Israel or even venture to speak at all. 

But it is the duty of the Christian Church to witness to modern historians 
lost in the irrationalism of rationalism that they are where they are by a 
religious choice, not by logical compulsion. Christian faith finds deliver- 
ance from subjectivism’s final dilemma in the objective revelation given 
to man by his omniscient Creator in the Scripture, its autographa inerrant 
in detail, its poorest recension still perspicuous in its presentation of 


history’s true meaning. ‘If any man have ears to hear, let him hear.” 
MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


J. K.S. Reid: The Authority of Scripture. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
[1957]. 286. $4.50. 


The Authority of Scripture is exactly what its sub-title indicates, a study 
of the Reformation and post-Reformation understanding of the Bible. It 
analyzes and appraises the teaching both of the Reformers and of the 
more modern Protestant and Roman Catholic theologians. 

The approach of the author, professor of theology and head of the 
department of theology at the University of Leeds, England, is that of 
the “‘Theology of the Word.”” He draws heavily on the Swiss theologians 
Barth and Brunner. In fact, his criticisms of them are light and relatively 
trivial. His praise is unstinted and full. 

Professor Reid takes the reader by successive steps through the halls 
of the modern approach to the Bible and back to the Reformers themselves, 
particularly Calvin and Luther. After showing how both Lutheran and 
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Reformed orthodoxy differ from the Reformers themselves, he presents 
the Roman view and then, with the help of the insights of Barth and 
Brunner, expounds the doctrines of the inspiration and revelation of the 
Bible, the theology of the Bible, and, finally, the authority of the Bible. 
Reid displays a firm grasp of the thinking of the various theological view- 
points mentioned above. The book indicates careful study of the various 
works consulted. 

Certain things which Reid states may startle the conservative reader: 
for instance, the charge that the fundamentalist view of the Bible, namely, 
that it is an inerrant Scripture, is a new doctrine, one which no previous 
age has promulgated. Other things, such as his criticism of the dictation 
theory of inspiration, make one think that Reid is not aware that he is 
sparring with a ghost long ago disembodied. 

Reid does not spend his time, however, just combatting a particular 
theory of inspiration. His opposition is directed primarily against the 
whole orthodox view ‘‘in which a living voice is replaced by a textbook of 
doctrine and morals’’ (p. 8). This opposition is directed also against the 
view that attributes to the Bible particular importance because of its 
inspiration, as well as against the view that sees the Bible as a book of 
progressive revelation (pp. 8 f.). 

The thesis of Reid, that the finer insights of Calvin and Luther find 
their modern counterparts in the Theology of the Word, is not new. Nor 
is his reasoning particularly convincing. The theologians of the Word 
have not recaptured the first fine careless rapture of the Reformation. 
Admittedly, there is a difference between the teaching of the Reformers 
and the disciples of the Reformation who lived a century later. It is the 
difference between a theology that was oriented directly to the Word 
and a theology that had fallen prey to a scholastic spirit which allowed 
human speculation at times to impress its alien forms upon the living 
Word. The commitment of faith, however, of the Reformers and of the 
orthodox disciples was the same. Both considered the Word of God 
written as the great sourcebook (not necessarily the textbook) of all 
theological formulations. 

A proper understanding of the relationship of the Theology of the Word, 
which Reid champions, and the theology of the Reformers must reckon 
carefully with the modern ingredient of the former, namely, the irra- 
tionalistic emphasis that posits a disparity between direct, propositional 
truth (whether scientific or prescientific) and the personal encounter of 
God and man effected by the Scriptures. In true Barthian style, Reid 
acclaims the value of the Word as a witness to the divine revelation. But 
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the witness of the human agents to the revelation may never be identified 
with the revelation itself. 

It is the task of the orthodox theologian today to dispel the aura that 
surrounds the irrationalistic construction that communion (witness, per- 
sonal encounter) and communication (in the case of the Bible, of non- 
scientific but eternally valid religious truth) are utterly disparate. 

In seeking to ascertain the authority of the Bible, Reid finds it insufficient 
to maintain that the Bible ought to be read just because it is true. ‘Truth 
does indeed command assent with authority. But it must be apprehended 
as truth — one must see it to be true; and this involves grounds on which 
one deems it true. Thus the question again arises: Can the Bible be so 
commended that its truth is made apparent?” (p. 234). Reid finds, from 
the fact that the Bible as a whole is about Jesus Christ, that it can rightly 
claim to be authoritative, and from this fact alone (p. 238). ‘‘The inal- 
ienable and intransmissible characteristic of the New Testament writings 
is that they are the proximate witness to Jesus Christ” (p. 242). Although 
the whole canon is essentially contingent, nevertheless we may say that 
two things are essential to the witness that the New Testament bears. 
“It is essential that witness should be borne to the life and work of the 
incarnate Jesus; and it is essential that witness should be borne to the 
further work and activity of Christ exalted” (idem). The Bible is normative 
in Christian life and thought; and preaching, if it is to be Christian, must 
be biblical, because the Scriptures contain the primary witness of the 
apostles, the predecessors of all subsequent witnesses (p. 275). “God 
marches up and down through the Bible magisterially, making His Word 
come to life at any point throughout its length and breadth. So too it is 
rightly enough said that the Bible becomes the Word of God. Yet this 
does not happen by haphazard but by God's action, Hence underneath 
this expression must be understood the truth that the Bible 7s the Word 
of God” (pp. 278 f.). 

A serious stricture must be placed upon this work of Reid. He has 
written a book about the authority of the Bible without even mentioning 
the problem of the renewal of the mind. He has glossed over the scriptural 
witness to the fact that the mind must be renewed unto knowledge. Reid 
has begun investigating before considering the ‘‘givens” of the Scripture 
about the investigating mind. He has failed to observe that: Scripture 
judges the investigating mind and declares it incompetent. He has assumed 
that he has the right to judge Scripture and declares it invalid as proposi- 
tional truth. In so doing he has indicated that he has not broken in the 
last analysis with liberal theological thought. Basic to liberalism is the 
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contention that the mind may and must be critical toward everything. 
Reid, in line with the liberal ‘‘mind’’, has subjected the Bible to his own 
criticism. This method can only stand condemned by Scripture and Bible- 
loving people. 


Pau. G. SCHROTENBOER 


Ottawa, Ontario 


Harry Buis: The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1957. xi, 148. $2.75. 


In view of the widespread scepticism respecting the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment it is with some misgiving that one takes up a volume 
with the above title. Within protestant circles we almost expect the 
sinister influence of a dialectic that vitiates the canons of biblical exegesis. 
The outstanding virtue of this study by Mr. Buis is that it completely 
disappoints these fears. It is a candid forthright witness to the reality of 
hell. In the words of the author’s preface, “the thought of hell terrifies. 
It ought to make us all shudder. But it is a fact taught in God’s Word” 
(p. ix). Buis adduces in considerable detail the evidence derived from 
the Scripture itself in support of the doctrine with which the book is 
concerned. This is not by any means superfluous. It is by such a method 
that we are apprized of the cumulative force of the evidence. He takes 
particular pains to show that the Saviour himself ‘thas more to say about 
hell than any other individual in the Bible” (p. 33). 

Buis’s survey of the history of thought on the subject is distinctly 
valuable, and he shows wide acquaintance with the literature. A large 
part of the volume is devoted to this survey (pp. 53-111), The treatment 
of universalism and conditional immortality (pp. 112-126), though brief, 
brings to bear upon these denials of the doctrine the most relevant consid- 
erations which expose their fallacy. In setting forth the teaching of 
Scripture Buis is insistent that the essence of the woe which constitutes 
eternal punishment is not the literalising of the symbols which Scripture 
uses to portray the torments of hell but separation from God and the 
unmitigated execution of the wrath of God (cf. p. 130). It may be, how- 
ever, that Buis has overstated the case when he suggests that the grotesque 
imagery used by many to portray the agonies of the lost has been respon- 
sible in so many cases for reaction against the doctrine. It is true that 
unbelief has taken occasion from such excesses to deny the truth which 
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the exponents of the doctrine have sought to convey by graphic sensuous 
descriptions. But antipathy to the doctrine stems from something more 
deep-seated than recoil from certain fanciful attempts at portrayal, a 
fact of which Buis is fully aware. Sensuous torment and even grotesque 
descriptions of it fall far short of the misery of spirit which the infliction 
with God’s wrath creates. The opposition to the doctrine of hell springs, 
in the last analysis, from rejection of the reality, of this infliction. Fur- 
thermore, we must not underestimate the physical aspect of damnation. 
It is in the integrity of personal life that hell will be endured and the 
torment must therefore have its physical aspects. The Scripture always 
stresses the phenomenal as well as what we call the “‘spiritual’”’. 

The concept of Sheol in the Old Testament calls for a more discriminating 
treatment than has been given in Buis’s volume. Suffice it to suggest that 
the meaning “‘the grave’’, not in the sense of ‘‘a grave’’ but in the semi- 
abstract or more general sense in which the expression is used in Scripture 
and in our modern usage, deserves more consideration. This sense suits 
numberless instances in the Old Testament and when applied to the 
interpretation of these passages provides a different perspective from that 
frequently espoused by even conservative scholars. There are very good 
reasons for contending that this is the meaning in Psalm 16:10 (ef. 
Acts 2: 27, 31). 

The church lies under profound debt to Mr. Buis for this defence of a 


much neglected theme. May this volume be instrumental in arousing 


the church to the gravity of the issues with which this book confronts us. 
And may Mr. Buis’s pen not be idle in the days to come. 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


G. T. Manley: The Book of the Law, Studies in the Date of Deuteronomy. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1957. 192. $3.50. 


The book of Deuteronomy — its date and provenance, its purpose and 
interpretation — looms large in the background of most current discussion 
of Old Testament subjects. This is true not only where explicit reference 
to Deuteronomy is made. There is a certain sense in which all Old Tes- 
tament writing presently engaged in by those who follow the principles 
of Higher Criticism may be viewed as either a correction or a defense of 
Wellhausen’s bold reconstruction of Israel’s religious and cultic history. 
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This reconstruction had the book of Deuteronomy, particularly its alleged 
demand for centralized worship, for its keystone. Would it be too far- 
fetched to find in the preoccupation with the cultic phase of Old Testament 
revelation everywhere manifest in modern Old Testament studies an 
attempt to salvage some of the basic tenets of the great master while 
criticising him on minor points? It was his view of the history of the 
cultus which gave Wellhausen cause to draw the entire orbit of Old Tes- 
tament literature within his powerful spell. And it is precisely the same 
history of the cultus, this time even more intricately intertwined with the 
provenance of the biblical books, which is so prominent in current literature 
on the subject. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that, apart from a great many ingenious 
but not necessarily convincing theories concerning some hitherto unknown 
festival of Israel’s cult, the higher critics would find themselves unable 
any longer to defend the general assumptions on which Old Testament 
scholarship since Wellhausen has rested. Thus the circle is closing itself. 
At first it was Deuteronomy’s insistence on the centrality of the cultus 
which was thought to have set in motion the forces of Israel’s religion which 
ultimately resulted in the composition of the Pentateuch (Hexateuch), 
with a ‘“‘deuteronomistic’’ work of history as its by-product. When the 
weaknesses of Wellhausen’s original constructions became more and more 
recognized his followers began to analyse Israel’s cultic history afresh and, 
armed with the same tenets which had guided Wellhausen previously, 
they were successful in upholding the essential features of the Wellhausen 
fabric. 

Dates had to be pushed back, oral traditions had to be appealed to 
extensively. Layers upon layers of tradition material, each appropriately 
linked with its particular Sitz im Leben, were discovered and unraveled. 
The ever fertile wellspring of a tribal amphictyony proved a rich source 
for new theories, desert traditions were taken more seriously than hitherto 
had been the case. While this was done, the field of Old Testament studies 
assumed the deceptive air of favoring more moderate and more conserv- 
ative positions. But at no time was there a relinquishing of one of the 
basic tenets of Wellhausen’s conception of the Pentateuch. He approached 
the Pentateuch as the epitome of Israel’s faith rather than as the revelation 
of Israel’s God. That pivotal doctrine of higher critical thought stands 
until the present time. 


These observations came to mind when we were reading Manley’s 
book. Is not, thus the question arose, the ultimate criterion of the success 
of a “‘conservative’’ book such as is offered us here, the measure in which 
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it succeeds in compelling the reader to accept seriously the Bible’s own 
claims to its divine provenance and authority? Or is such acceptance 
really no more than a religious a priori incapable of scholarly defense and 
demonstration? In other words, is it fair to expect of a book like that 
here reviewed that it posit on every page, and in every argument, the 
fundamental questions which divide liberal scholarship from conservative 
scholarship? 

There is no doubt that the author has dealt very thoroughly with his 
difficult subject. The book of Deuteronomy is examined from various 
angles, all of which lend credence to the view that Moses, and not someone 
living considerably later than this great man of God, was the author of 
the book. This view is based, among other things, on an investigation of 
certain characteristic phrases, of the use of the divine titles, of the top- 
ographical references and of the geographical data. 

A very careful comparison is also offered between the laws contained in 
the various “‘codes” of the Pentateuch. This comparison fails to justify 
the chronological sequence JE, D, P, or to reveal any obvious connection 
of the JE code with the early monarchy, the laws of Deuteronomy with 
the seventh century, or of P with the exile or later. 

Other considerations, based on a discussion of the alleged centralization 
purpose of Deuteronomy and on a comparison with the writings of the 
early prophets, all point in the direction of a Mosaic authorship. 

Having arrived at this conclusion along various avenues of investigation, 
the author observes that the student is thus ‘‘brought face to face with its 
(i. e., Deuteronomy’s) claim to be part of a divine revelation which was 
accompanied by supernatural events’ (p. 180). 

Since we are in such hearty agreement with the view which considers 
Deuteronomy to be a part of divine revelation we are all the more anxious 
to see this claim established and defended by means of the right method. 
On that score the author leaves himself open to criticism. 

Just one example may suffice. Of the now living Old Testament scholars, 
G. von Rad is quoted or referred to most frequently. Although von 
Rad’s views on Deuteronomy favor an earlier date than was proposed 


by Wellhausen, these views are set forth in a context which is radically 
opposed to the view which Manley himself suggests on page 180. Yet 
there is hardly a word of criticism of von Rad uttered in this book. With 
one or two minor exceptions the reader is left with the impression that 


this German scholar is contributing substantially to a reaffirmation of 
Deuteronomy’s claim to be a part of a divine revelation. 
In the light of the development of Old Testament studies as briefly 
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outlined above, we cannot but feel that here is a serious methodological 
weakness in this otherwise capable book. It is true that the modern 
trends toward an earlier dating of Deuteronomy may serve negatively to 
show the weaknesses of Wellhausen’s reconstructionist efforts. As a 
positive contribution for re-establishing orthodox doctrines they can hardly 
suffice unless used more critically than is done in this volume. 


MarTEN H. WoupstTRA 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 


Herman Ridderbos: Paul and Jesus, Origin and General Character of 
Paul's Preaching of Christ. Translated by David H. Freeman. Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1958. 
vii, 155. $3.50. 


A heartening enrichment of theological literature in English has been 
made by Dr. Freeman’s translation of Professor Ridderbos’ study of the 
origin and general character of Paul’s preaching of Christ. This brilliant 
and scholarly treatment of Paul and Jesus, first published in the Nether- 
lands in 1951, merits very wide dissemination, and every effort to make 
it more accessible is to be welcomed. The influence of the criticism of the 
old Tiibingen school is still somewhat felt; criticism of the religionsgeschicht- 
liche type still needs conservative confrontation; and among other things 
Bultmann’s existentialism requires informed and perceptive evaluation. 
Dr. Ridderbos gives competent and extended consideration in this work 
to the problem of ‘‘Paul and Jesus’’ in recent criticism and especially in 
Bultmann’s construction. His contribution is not, however, merely of a 
negative type; but he finds occasion fur constructive and penetrating 
statement of the content and character of New Testament revelation. For 
example, in evaluating Bultmann’s criticism he makes a rewarding study 
of ‘‘Paul, the Early Christian Church, and. Jesus’ (Chapter V) which 
concerns itself in part with the significance of important titles of Jesus 
and which strives to reach positive conclusions (see p. 79). The general 
impression made by the book is that of challenging Christian affirma- 
tion. 


Although Paul and Jesus is brief, it accomplishes much with an economy 
of words. There are places, of course, where one might wish a more ex- 
tended treatment than the author’s purpose allows. For example, in the 
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consideration of II Cor. 5:16 (pp. 42 f.) one would like to have Ridderbos’ 
comment on Machen’s exegesis of the verse.t And one would like to have 
a more expanded treatment of the use of the title ‘‘Son of God’’ in Matthew 
16:16 that would take account — at least more fully — of the position of 
Vos and Zahn (p. 100).? 

The translation is clear, readable, and in general quite idiomatic. Cer- 
tain errors of oversight, typographical or otherwise; were noted. A number 
of times a subject in the singular number is given a verb in the plural, ap- 
parently because of an intervening plural noun. A curious English render- 
ing of Romans 9:5 is offered (p. 73). The footnotes are segregated in the 
rear of the volume, and therefore cannot be consulted conveniently. An 
index of Scripture references would be welcome. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Ronald S. Wallace: Calvin's Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1957. xii, 253. $3.00. 


G. W. Bromiley: Sacramental Teaching and Practice in the Reformation 
Churches (Pathway Books). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company. 1957. 111. $1.50. 


Mr. Wallace’s declared aim is to display and expound, rather than to 
criticize, Calvin’s teaching on the Word and the sacraments. He has 
pursued this aim in an unusual but very effective manner. Statements of 
Calvin dealing with various aspects of the subject have been culled from 
the whole vast range of Calvin’s writings — Institutes, commentaries, 
sermons, tracts and others — and presented in an orderly topical arrange- 
ment. Yet they are not presented as a mere collection of quotations, but 


they have been woven into Wallace’s own very discerning and illuminating 
portrayal and interpretation of Calvin’s thought. A wealth of footnotes 
informs the reader as to the source of the quoted material; except in the 
case of quotations from the Institutes, the location in the Corpus Reforma- 


torum is given also. In many cases Calvin’s original Latin or -French is 


t J. Gresham Machen: The Origin of Paul's Religion (New York, 1928), 
pp. 142-144. 

2 Geerhardus Vos: The Self-Disclosure of Jesus (New York, [1926]), 
pp. 179-182, 
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given in the footnotes, so that the reader can see exactly what Calvin 
wrote and can compare quotation with quotation. All the quotations in the 
text are translated into English. 

Wallace’s arrangement is strictly logical and is quite easy to follow, 
because the material is masterfully organized and very helpful sub- 
headings are provided. The reader need never have the slightest doubt as 
to exactly what is being presented or discussed, and precisely how it fits 
into the scheme of the work as a whole. Besides, the precision of his 
thought and the clarity of his style make the reading of the book both 
enjoyable and rewarding. 

The book opens with a presentation of Calvin’s teaching on revelation: 
under the Old Covenant; under the New Covenant; the basic unity of the 
two, not only as to substance but also as to form. A chapter on the unique- 
ness of revelation follows: all real revelation is in Christ; natural religion 
as conceived by the philosophers cannot lead men to God; the perversity 
of the human mind implies that there can be no adequate and effective 
revelation except in Christ. 

Next the doctrine of the Word is presented and discussed. Revelation 
by deed (or ‘‘sign’’) is treated in relation to revelation by word in the Old 
Covenant. Preaching as the Word of God is discussed in relation to God’s 
presence, Christ’s rule, the Holy Spirit’s power, man’s speech and the 
believer’s faith. Calvin’s doctrine of Scripture is presented and several 
aspects of the uniqueness and authority of Scripture are discussed. A 
chapter on ‘‘The Ministry as Interpretation of Scripture’ deals with the 
relationship between the ministry and the written Word. Then comes a 
presentation of Calvin’s teaching on faith. This brings us approximately 
to the middle of the volume. 

The sacraments of the New Covenant are first taken up in general, as 
signs and seals of union with the body of Christ. A chapter on ‘‘The 
Mystery of Sacramental Union”’ shows how deeply the element of mystery 
in Christianity permeates the thought of the Reformer; while avoiding 
all mechanical or automatic views of the efficacy of the sacraments, he yet 
regarded them as effectual means of grace when received by humble 
faith. 

Baptism is discussed first as ingrafting into Christ, and then in relation 
to faith. In this connection it is clearly shown that Calvin justified infant 
baptism on the basis of the covenant status of Christian parents and their 
children. In reading these chapters I was impressed with the thought of 
how highly Calvin regarded baptism and how lightly it is often regarded 
at the present day. 
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The chapter on ‘“‘The Lord’s Supper as Communion with Christ’’ pre- 
sents Calvin’s rather difficult teaching on the mode in which the Christian 
partakes of the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament. Calvin will 
have no rationalizing of this; he avoids all tendency to view the Lord’s 
Supper as merely symbolic or subjective, as truly as he avoids Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran views of a localized presence of the flesh of Christ 
in the sacrament. Christ’s body is in heaven, yet the believer feeds upon his 
flesh on earth by faith. Christ is present on earth “‘in a celestial manner’. 
This remains mysterious, yet Calvin insists over and over again that it is 
the flesh of Christ that benefits the Christian. 

The last two chapters of the book present ‘‘Calvin’s Justification of his 
Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper”’ and ‘‘The Church as the Sphere of Sacra- 
mental Action’. This last presents truth much needed in our day of 
religious individualism and independency. 

In discussing Calvin’s teaching on Scripture the author shows that while 
Calvin sometimes seems to hold a mechanical view of inspiration, in reality 
he holds the organic view (pp. 107 ff.). 

One statement about Calvin’s view of Scripture raised a serious question 
in my mind. It is in this paragraph: 


It must be remembered that, however much stress Calvin may have 
laid on the divine origin of the Word of Scripture, for him it is Jesus 
Christ who is the Word of God, and that the Scripture is the instrument 
that Christ uses for the manifestation of His presence. Moreover, it is 
an imperfect and inappropriate instrument at its very best. ‘‘Nothing 
can be said of things so great and so profound, but by similitudes taken 
from created things.... We must allow that there is a degree of 
impropriety (improprium) in the language when what is borrowed from 
created things is transferred to the hidden majesty of God.’ All the 
other instruments and signs which God uses in revelation partake of a 
true worldliness and humanity. It would be consistent with Calvin’s 
doctrine of revelation were he at this point to insist that the word of 
Scripture also partakes of the same human frailty as the other signs 
through which God reveals Himself and is also ‘‘flesh” (p. 113). 


To be sure a finite revelation cannot manifest the infinite God as he 
really is in himself, but it is questionable whether such adjectives as ‘‘imper- 
fect” and “inappropriate” would have been applied to Scripture by Calvin 
in any such sense as that in which they are applied to it today. God 
pronounced his finite, temporal creation ‘‘very good”’ (Gen. 1:31). Some- 


thing is perfect if it is fully adequate for accomplishing its intended purpose. 
Scripture was not intended to impart a knowledge of God equal to God’s 
self-knowledge, nor even such a knowledge of God as the angels and saints 
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in heaven have, but such a knowledge as man can receive in this life. We 
know in part, but we do know, and what we know, we know truly from a 
Book which is the infallible, perfect Word of God. 


Dr. Bromiley’s book, Sacramental Teaching and Practice in the Reforma- 
tion Churches, is a contribution to Eerdmans’ Pathway series. The author 
is an evangelical Anglican. In a clear, simple style he sets forth the prin- 
cipal features of Reformation teaching on the sacraments, guarding on the 
one hand against the errors of medieval sacramentarianism and on the 
other against perversions of biblical truth found in some Protestant views 
and attitudes. Although within the field of Reformation teaching the 
author is concerned chiefly with the Reformed rather than the Lutheran 
branch, and while he is naturally most interested in his own church — the 
Anglican communion — the treatment is quite well balanced, as well as 
biblically oriented. The author is not at all narrow in his Anglican com- 
mitment, but freely admits that non-Episcopal churches are true churches 
of Christ and that their ministry and sacraments are valid. The depth of 
the author’s learning, while evident throughout, has not occasioned any 
obscurity in his presentation of the subject. 

Bromiley first of all vindicates the legitimacy of the term sacrament and 
its restriction to baptism and the Lord’s Supper. He proceeds to show the 
organic connection between the sacraments and the redemptive work of 
Christ, and emphasizes the truth that the sacraments are subordinate to 
the Word, and should always be accompanied by the preaching of the 
Word. He shows, also, that the sacraments are rightly viewed only when 
they are considered in relation to the work of the Holy Spirit. 

In discussing baptism, Bromiley indicates that the Reformers regard 
true baptism as including the spiritual reality signified as well as the out- 
ward sign, and that they find this reality not in something done by man 
but in something done by God for man. Baptismal regeneration is rejected; 
infant baptism is defended; private baptism is opposed; the errors of the 
Anabaptists are ably summarized and shown to be wrong. 

In.connection with infant baptism, the author makes some statements 
which will not be acceptable to Presbyterians. First, he seems to approve 
of the Anglican practice of having sponsors or god-parents other than the 
actual parents of the infant (p. 41). Second, he defends the administration 
of infant baptism even where neither parent is living orderly as a Christian, 
as long as one or both parents desire baptism for their child. Stating that 
God’s covenant promises are “for a thousand generations’’, he concludes 
that “the means of grace ought not to be used as an instrument of dis- 
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cipline’”’ (pp. 41, 42). We may ask whether this does not come perilously 
near to the “halfway covenant”’ of eighteenth century New England, and 
whether many religiously indifferent parents do not request baptism for 
their children because of a superstitious misunderstanding of the nature 
and purpose of the sacrament. How can a parent’s profession on behalf 
of his child be accepted as credible when the parent himself is openly living 
in contradiction of that profession? 

In dealing with the Lord’s Supper Bromiley ably shows that it is a 
sacrament not a sacrifice, is administered by a minister not by a priest, and 
takes place at a table not at an altar. He is opposed to close and restricted 
communion, holding “‘that free intercommunion is surely demanded by the 
very nature and message of the sacrament where circumstances justify it” 
(p. 64). This position he bases on the biblical teaching of the unity of the 
Church, which implies that the existence of separate, competing denomina- 
tions is an evil. This we may freely admit; it does not necessarily follow 
that denominationalism, because it ought not to exist, should be regarded 
as virtually non-existent. The true remedy is not free intercommunion but 
rather healing of the breaches of denominationalism on the basis of mutual 
confession of truth. 

The chapters on “The Real Presence” and ‘‘The Eucharistic Sacrifice” 
are excellent. The dogma of transubstantiation is shown to be false and 
productive of many evils. The spiritual mode of Christ’s presence in the 
Lord’s Supper is convincingly vindicated. Finally, it is shown that the 
sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper is that of the Christian’s praise and thanks- 
giving offered to God, not that of the body and blood of Christ mysteriously 
offered again. 

There are very few misprints. On page 66 the word ‘“‘eternal’’ should be 
“external’’. 

JOHANNES G. Vos 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


ed. Paul Ramsey: Faith and Ethics. The Theology of H. Richard Niebuhr. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1957. xiv, 306. $5.00. 


Helmut Richard Niebuhr may properly be spoken of as one of the 


“major voices in American theology”. In Faith and Ethics, edited by Paul 


Ramsey, a number of capable theologians offer evaluations of several of 
the main aspects of Niebuhr’s theology. One could wish that Dr. Niebuhr 
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had, at the conclusion, presented us with an evaluation of these evaluations 
of his work. 

In the first chapter of the first part Liston Pope presents ‘‘a personal 
appreciation” of Niebuhr as an inspiring teacher. The next two chapters 
on ‘‘Niebuhr’s Theological Background” and ‘‘The Theology of H. Richard 
Niebuhr” by Hans W. Frei are extremely instructive as a survey of 
nineteenth and twentieth century theology. 

In part two, entitled ‘Problems of Faith and Ethics’, the chapters 
become more varied, both in subject matter and in the degree of direct 
concern with Niebuhr’s writings. Some continue the exposition, by quo- 
tation, explanation and analysis, of Niebuhr’s position; and in the course 
of these chapters the broad range of his concerns is set forth as fully as 
space allows. Other chapters are independent theological essays written, 
it is believed, in the spirit of Niebuhr. Of these, and other critical depar- 
tures throughout even the mainly expository chapters, it may be said that 
each of the authors has been true ‘‘in his fashion”’ to the teacher who is 
before us. 

In analyzing Niebuhr’s theological background Frei speaks of ‘‘seven- 
teenth-century Puritanism” and of ‘‘the academic tradition in nineteenth- 
century Protestant theology” (p. 10). And “‘crisis theology’’ is said to 
have ‘helped him bridge the gap between the tradition of the nineteenth 
century and that of Puritan background” (p. 11). Frei also speaks of 
others whose writings have challenged Niebuhr in the process and progress 
of his thought. “Foremost among these has been Ernst Troeltsch, far too 
great a figure to be identified simply with the liberal traditions in culture 
and theology within which he arose. There was also Frank C. Porter, 
whose self-conscious liberalism has deep roots in a biblical theology that 
has influenced Niebuhr. Men as diverse as Martin Buber, Josiah Royce, 
F. D. Maurice, S. Kierkegaard, and D. C. Macintosh have made permanent 
contributions to his reflections”’ (p. 11). 

It may be recalled in this connection that in her book on Man as Sinner, 
(New York 1946), Mary Frances Thelen speaks of Niebuhr as one who 


99, 66 


stands for “‘realistic theology’: ‘‘In the realistic theology of today we have 
a new Augustinianism, which utilizes insights on the fringe of liberalism 
(those of Marx and Freud) to attack the dominant faith in the philosophy 
of progress’ (p. 166). “Liberal theology regarded man as rising and it 
interpreted God as the ally of man’s moral endeavors.... Realistic 
theology regards man as fallen, and so has a dialectical relationship of God 
to man in which God fulfils man’s essential righteousness as liberalism 


thought but at the same time destroys the corruption introduced into life 
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by sin” (ibid., p. 169). Thelen’s analysis of the context of Niebuhr’s 
thinking is broadly similar to that of Frei. 

But we must hasten on to note Niebuhr’s struggle as a modern theologian. 
‘Following the lead of Schleiermacher, the dominant traditions of academic 
theology in the nineteenth century affirmed an exclusively Christocentric 
revelation and a sort of nonmetaphysical Realism in theology, in which 
God was seen as the direct object of a nontheoretic apprehension by the 
human subject” (Faith and Ethics, p. 39). 

It is in this ‘‘nontheoretic apprehension’ of God in Christ that the 
problem lies for modern theologians. It is here too that Niebuhr’s problem 
lies. There is, he argues, to be no natural theology. The theoretic reason 
must be limited to phenomenal relations. For the datum of theoretic 
knowledge is taken as much as given. All such knowledge is relative to the 
subject. But how about non-theoretic knowledge? Is it not a contradiction 
in terms? Is not all knowledge mediated by sensations and concepts? And 
of the objects of the practical reason we can have no intimation by means 
of sensations and concepts. Of God then nothing can be known. And of 
Christ nothing can be known. For he too is God. Or, since he is, of course, 
said to be vere homo as well as vere Deus nothing can be known of the rela- 
tion between the divine and the human in him. So far as Jesus Christ is 
a man with men in history, in the phenomenal realm, he is in need of 
revelation and salvation as much as are other men. So far as Jesus Christ 
is God, above history, he is, as much as God the Father, unavailable for 
the help of man. ‘‘The knowledge of God must begin with faith, and faith 
fundamentally modifies whatever noetic content is given to it’’ (p. 40). 

Even Karl Barth ‘‘the chief catalytic agent in the theological thought of 
our century” is as unable as anyone to solve this dilemma. To solve this 
problem Barth makes a distinction between Geschichte and Historie. The 
latter is the realm of the purely relative. It is in Geschichte that man is 
said to confront God in direct person to person fashion. But of what use 
is Geschichte if it does not enter Historie? Barth realizes that a “wholly 
other God” and a ‘‘wholly other Christ’’ are meaningless to man. So he 
attributes to his ‘“‘wholly other’’ God such freedom as to become ‘wholly 
identical” with man. Thus God in Christ is at the same time wholly 
hidden from and wholly revealed to man. 


But the problem of modern Christological theology is not thereby 
brought any nearer toa solution. To be truly faith, faith must destroy its 
own object. For if the object of faith is at all distinguishable and intel- 
ligible, to that extent it is not faith that apprehends it. 

Frei says that when he wrote Die Christliche Dogmatik in 1927 Barth 
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was “‘still on Schleiermacher’s ground” and that at that time “‘he shared 
that portion of Schleiermacher’s ground which had been staked out by 
Kant’s first Critique” (p. 47). Then he speaks of a ‘‘Christological change”’ 
in Barth when he wrote his work on Anselm (p. 51). Of this change he 
says: ‘‘First, it isa change from Barth’s previous ‘Actualism’ in the doctrine 
of God’’. Barth now ‘“‘affirms that in grace, in Jesus Christ, this God, 
who is subject and nothing else, gives himself as object to us. God re- 
mains mysterious, but in this mystery it is He that is revealed” (idem). 
Still speaking of Barth’s latest views Frei says: ‘‘Dualism is overcome, the 
strange transepistemological leaning of the German idealistic tradition is 
left behind, the debate with Schleiermacher is no longer the primary issue. 
Barth affirms the priority of ontic over epistemological judgments in 
theology, the priority of the method of analogy over that of dialectic. This 
is his final answer to the nonmetaphysical, critical Realism of Schleier- 
macher, to the ‘relational’ revelation theology that followed him, and to 
his (Barth’s) own earlier dualism with regard to faith’s knowledge of God’”’ 
(p. 53). 

Frei’s discussion of Barth’s earlier and later views is, of course, in the 
interest of understanding Richard Niebuhr’s. How shall we be true to 
historical relativism and yet escape pure agnosticism? Such was Niebuhr’s 
problem. Troeltsch sympathized with Schleiermacher’s ‘‘exclusive Christo- 
centricity” but for him this involved agnosticism and relativism (p. 54). 

In his book on The Social Sources of Denominationalism (1929) Niebuhr 


is largely under the influence of Troeltsch. Calvinism is quite simply 
explained as the faith of bourgeois classes. But in The Meaning of Revela- 
tion (1941) he says that he has sought to combine the main interests of 
Troeltsch and Barth (p. x). He senses the fact that there is no difference 
between Troeltsch and Barth on the point that it is a ‘‘great source of evil 
in life’’ to absolutize the relative. ‘‘To speak of revelation now is not to 


retreat to modes of thought established in earlier generations but to 
endeavor to deal faithfully with the problem set for Christians in our time 
by the knowledge of our historical relativity” (The Meaning of Revelation, 
p. 22). ‘Because God and faith belong together the standpoint of the 
Christian theologian must be in the faith of the Christian community, 
directed toward the God of Jesus Christ” (ibid., p. 37). We must therefore 
not have a “‘possessed revelation’’ — ‘‘a book, a creed, or a set of doctrines’”’ 
(p. 41). Men cannot think of God ‘‘save as historic, communal beings and 
save as believers’”’ (p. 42). Yet as soon as men think, they reduce the 
historic Christ to systematic relations. God must hold the initiative, and 
yet so long as he does man has no contact with him. 
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Niebuhr has expended great ingenuity in trying to overcome this 
seemingly insoluble dilemma. More recently Niebuhr stresses the fact 
that ‘“‘the power confronting us in our natural creatureliness is the same as 
that confronting us in history in Jesus Christ” (Frei in Faith and Ethics, 
p. 76). He continued to reject ‘‘all notions of revelation which turn it into 
a normative, theoretic truth, accidentally anchored in history through its 
temporal beginning in Jesus Christ. On the other hand, he was equally 
determined to deny, with most Christocentric Liberals and with Kierke- 
gaard, all conceptions of revelation as the cumulative historical influence of 
past events” (ibid., p. 78). Orthodoxy was out of the question. Troeltsch’s 
agnosticism was too negative, Ritschl’s value-theology too moralistic and 
Barth too eschatological. ‘“‘He was therefore faced with the dilemma of 
conceiving of an event at once inexorably past and yet direct and totally 
present in its impact”’ (idem). 

We must, argues Niebuhr in his book on Christ and Culture (1951), not 
think with Tertullian and others of Christ as being against culture. Nor 
must we with Abelard and others reduce Christ to culture. The ‘‘church 
of the center’”’ has avoided these extremes (p. 117). There is agreement 
“among all the central groups that man is obligated in the nature of his 
being to be obedient to God — not to a Jesus separated from the Almighty 
Creator, nor to an author of nature separated from Jesus Christ, but to 
God-in-Christ and Christ-in-God and that this obedience must be rendered 
in the concrete, actual life of natural, cultural man’”’ (ibid., p. 118). ‘‘The 
main movement of the church is also characterized by a certain harmony 
of conviction about the universality and radical nature of sin’ (idem). 
Further, these central groups ‘‘also hold in common a conviction about 
grace and law that distinguishes them from legalists of any sort” (p. 119). 
But within the ‘‘central church” there are three distinct groups. They are 
the synthesists, the dualists and the conversionists. St. Thomas is a 
synthesist, Luther is a dualist, Niebuhr speaks of his own position as that 
of conversionism (pp. 190 ff.). ‘‘What distinguishes conversionists from 
dualists is their more positive and hopeful attitude toward culture” 
(p. 191). ‘The conversionist, with his view of history as the present 
encounter with God in Christ, does not live so much in the expectation of a 
final ending of the world of creation and culture as in awareness of the 
power of the Lord to transform all things by lifting them up to himself” 
(p. 195). Augustine thus believed in Christ as ‘‘the transformer of culture”’ 
(p. 209). And the conversionist idea is prominent in the thought and 
practice of Calvin (p. 217). Notable among more recent conversionists is 
F. D. Maurice (pp. 220 ff.). ‘The conversion of mankind from self- 
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centeredness to Christ-centeredness was for Maurice the universal and 
divine possibility. It was universal in the sense that it included all men: 
since all men were members of the kingdom of Christ by their creation in 
the Word, by the actual spiritual constitution under which they lived. It 
was universal also in the sense that the church needed to direct all its 
interest toward the realization of the divine possibility of universal, 
willing acceptance of the actual rule” (p. 225). Moreover ‘‘with univer- 
sality Maurice mated the idea of eschatological immediacy. Eternity 
meant for him, as for John, the dimension of divine working, not the 
negation of time’”’ (p. 227). 

Niebuhr rejoices in the consistency with which Maurice expresses the 
idea of Christ as transformer of culture. Maurice always rejects negative 
action against sin. He always called for ‘‘positive, confessional, God- 
oriented practice in church and community”’ (p. 229). 

This vision of Christ as the transformer of culture is given to believers in 
revelation. And so they must live and labor ‘“‘in obedience to the command 
of the Absolute’ (p. 239). And the Christian’s ‘relation to the Absolute 
will not come into consideration as an afterthought — as when a priest is 
sent to the gallows — but asa forethought and a cothought that determines 
how everything is done that is done to him and for him’”’ (p. 240). ‘‘Revela- 
tions means the moment in our history through which we know ourselves 
to be known from beginning to end, in which we are apprehended by the 
knower; it means the self-disclosing of that eternal knower’’ (The Meaning 
of Revelation, pp. 152 f.). ‘‘The revelation of God is not a possession but an 
event, which happens over and over again when we remember the illumi- 
nating center of our history. What we can possess is the memory of Jesus 


Christ, but what happens to us through that memory we cannot possess”’ 
(ibid., p. 177). 

It is from this all illuminating Christ-Event as a search-light that Nie- 
buhr looks at the ecumenical problem and at preaching. His Christ-Event 


impels him to follow Maurice in opposing all exclusive action, based on 
creeds or on the Bible as a finished revelation of God. Jesus Christ as the 
transformer of culture requires all inclusive church union in which Prot- 
estants ‘‘acknowledge Thomas Aquinas as one of their fathers’? and 
Roman Catholics canonize Luther and Calvin (p. 119). ‘In the revelation 
of Jesus Christ’ we have the pattern in terms of which comprehensive 
church union may be accomplished (p. 120). 

And the problem of ‘human reunion’”’ follows that of church reunion 
(p. 120). Through the ‘‘revelatory moment” which is the Christ-Event 
we understand the ‘‘inner history” of men. We perceive as in a glass darkly 
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the fact that ‘“‘a work of redemption goes on which is like the work of 
Christ’”’ (p. 125). We may ‘‘employ the revelatory moment as a rational 
principle for the understanding of present experience’, provided we always 
remember that “‘the real work of reason in our history is that of under- 
standing in terms of persons” (pp. 129, 128). For “‘in this history, time is 
duration and unrepetitive in character’ (p. 128). We cannot ‘‘substitute 
for the revelatory moment of Jesus Christ some other moment in our 
history and interpret the latter through the former’’ (p. 135). Nor is the 
revelatory moment in Christ to be taken as a “‘tentative hypothesis” yet 
to be validated (p. 139). The “‘first value of revelation as of the kingdom is 
intrinsic and we begin with it not because it will lead to further knowledge 
but because it is itself the truth’’ (idem). But revelation does not come 
to us as “pure immediacy” for then it would be incommunicable and 
“unable to provide the reasoning heart with principles of understanding” 
(pp. 175 f.). The revelatory Christ-Event enables us to see that the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is ‘‘the oneness of a will directed towards unity of 
all things in our world” (p. 183). And this unity is not that of ‘‘established 
order but the unity of life aspiring toward and impelled by an infinite 
purpose”’ (p. 184). 


It is quite beyond the writer’s power to do full justice to the intricacy 
and refinement of Niebuhr’s thought. Niebuhr has sought to combine the 
best of the insights of various modern theologians and to avoid their 
extremes. His theology is a theology of the center even among theologies 
of the center. As such it is typical of modern theology at its best. The 
superficial optimism of Ritschl is left far behind. With Barth Niebuhr 
wants to interpret reason in terms of revelation. Yet this revelation is to 
give him such definite ideas about ‘‘divine unity”’ as to require the rejection 
of all ideas of unity not inclusive of all men. 

Is there, we are bound to inquire, any content at all to such an idea of 
unity? We do not think so. The unity Niebuhr speaks of would appear to 
be a hidden unity of a wholly hidden God. Carl Michalson says: “But, 
while a religion is true only if it affirms God’s hiddenness, a religion which 
does not explain why God is hidden ‘is not instructive’ ”’ (Faith and Ethics, 
p. 248). But who is to instruct us as to why or as to what extent God is 
hidden? According to Niebuhr such instruction cannot come to man in 


any form that must not itself be negated at the very moment of its appear- 
ance. Roman Catholics will be required to canonize not only Luther and 
Calvin but also Schleiermacher and Barth. And why exclude Troeltsch 


or even Feuerbach? All men, as persons, may be canonized by all other 
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men, as persons, so long and so far as they have no ideas of unity that are 
not all inclusive. 

In the introduction to his book on The Kingdom of God in America, 
Niebuhr reflects on his earlier work on The Social Sources of Denomina- 
tionalism. He says that in this earlier work the only answer he was able 
to give to the problem of Christian disunity ‘‘was in the form of a new 
appeal to good will to overcome stubborn social divisions and to incarnate 
the ideal of Jesus’. And he adds ‘‘This appeal seemed, upon critical 
reflection, to be wholly inadequate”’ (p. viii). Accordingly in The Meaning 
of Revelation he says that ‘‘when we say revelation we point to something 
in the historical event more fundamental and more certain than Jesus or 
than self. Revelation means God, God who discloses himself to us through 
our history as our knower, our author, our judge and our only savior” 
(pp. 151 f.). 

But this-God, who is said to be ‘‘more certain than Jesus or than self” 
remains in darkness. As soon as he invades history he partakes of the 
uncertainty that Niebuhr finds in Jesus. The ‘“‘religious realism” of 
Niebuhr seeks in vain to prove the reality of this God and his “‘objective 
relativism” would make this reality meaningless if it could appear in 
recognizable form to men. 

Niebuhr’s theology is an extremely attractive statement of the theology 
so vigorously active in the ecumenical movement. It is the ideal theology 
for a movement which includes all “believers” with all their beliefs except 
those who believe that God has recognizably and inescapably spoken in 
history. 

Yet it is only on the basis of the historic Christian, and notably on the 
basis of the historic Reformed, view that Christ can truly be said to be the 
transformer of culture. By rejecting the historic Reformed position 
Niebuhr, with modern theology in general, creates a dualism between an 
I-it and an I-Thou dimension. This dualism he seeks to overcome when 
it is too late. Modern theology, as it were, drops a precious vase on the 
sidewalk, and then seeks to fit the pieces together according to a pattern 
which must be an imitation of the broken original. 


CoRNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Farhat J. Ziadeh and R. Bayly Winder: An Introduction to Modern 
Arabic. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1957. xii, 298. $6.00. 


John H. Marks and Virgil M. Rogers: A Beginner’s Handbook to Biblical 
Hebrew. New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1958. xiv, 174. $4.50. 


One of the surprising results of the second world war is the fact that the 
western world is aware as it was never aware before of the existence of 
languages which are completely dissimilar to English. With this awareness 
has come the realization that many of these languages have to be learned, 
and, if they are to be learned well, modern methods of study must be 
applied. 

As Philip K. Hitti states in the preface to Ziadeh and Winder’s grammar, 
“Until a decade or so ago Arabic was taught almost exclusively to students 
on the graduate level and from books written by European scholars using 
technical expressions and Latin terms which, especially to an under- 
graduate, were forbidding’. Perhaps there is a touch of sadness in the 
situation. The last century and the early years of this century certainly 
produced some great Arabists — Hengstenberg, Caspari, Wright, Asin, to 
say nothing of Freytag, Fleischer, and Fischer. But the great majority who 
had to work through Socin’s Grammar and Briinnow-Fischer’s Chrestomathie 


certainly had their difficulties with Arabic. Indeed, Mrs. Fischer once 
told the present reviewer that candidates for the doctoral degree at Leipzig 
had usually read little more Arabic than what was contained in her 
husband’s Chrestomathie. 


To say that the present work differs from Socin’s Grammar is to put it 
mildly. The book is designed to introduce the student to modern literary 
Arabic, with concentration upon the style employed in newspapers. It 
seems admirably designed to accomplish this end. There are thirty-five 
lessons, most of which consist of an illustrative text and grammatical 
analysis, a practice text and exercises. The illustrative text of each lesson 
is accompanied by an English translation, set in a parallel column. On the 
whole the grammatical explanations seem to be adequate. Particularly 
praiseworthy is chapter VII which is devoted to a description of the nature 
of Arabic. This should be useful for a beginner. 

Under the hands of a competent teacher, this book should prove to be 
very helpful, Our principal criticism is that the Arabic type is very small. 
Such type prepares a person for reading an Arabic newspaper, but it is 
very difficult for the eyes of a beginner. We also question the wisdom of 
including the extensive paradigms found on pages 181-232. Such material 
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is better reserved for a descriptive grammar. All in all, however, this book 
is well-designed to accomplish the end for which it was written. 

Marks and Rogers have produced a useful handbook for beginning 
students in Hebrew, which claims to present a combination of the inductive 
and deductive methods. Early in the course the student is introduced to 
the reading of Genesis, and in connection with his reading he is to study the 
grammar. The paradigms are quite complete, and the book will therefore 
serve to help the student who is working alone. 

There are a number of places at which we would question the author’s 
description of grammatical points. Thus, on page 23 a table of vowels is 
given, and the a-class vowel is said to appear in a closed, unaccented 
syllable as patah or s*gél. It is true that Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley also 
mentions s°gdl as a modification of a, but we question such a representation. 
The form 03°? (Gesenius, p. 46) is not a modification of a. Rather it 
represents the common a> shift in a closed, unaccented syllable. It is 
not accurate to classify s*g6l as an a-class vowel. 

On the whole the discussion of the verb is well done. On page 38 it is 
stated that ‘“The waw consecutive tends to draw the accent to an open 
penult” and it is pointed out that this occurs only in the Nip‘al of the 
strong verb. The rule is that with waw consecutive, when the ultima of 
the Imperfect is closed and the penult open, the accent is drawn back to 
the penult. 

On the same page the statement is made that “In the Hip‘il hireq yéd 
becomes séré after waw consecutive except in the 1 c.s.’’. This statement 
does not actually explain the facts. The form 5132, for example, represents 
an original yab-di-lu, whereas b13: stands for an original yab-dil. The two 
forms are quite different. On page 39, to illustrate the use of waw con- 
secutive in the narration of past events, appeal is made to Genesis 1:1-3. 
813 is taken as the first verb in the narrative, 79°) is then introduced 
without explanation, and ‘V98") supposedly continues the narrative. A 
careful exegesis of these verses however will show that verse one is a heading 
and that the narrative actually begins with verse three. 

The construct is said to be (when possible) a shortened form of the noun 
in the absolute. This is not a very helpful statement. When the noun is 
in the construct it loses its principal accent, and, consequently, any neces- 
sary vowel changes must occur. On page 44 it is stated that ‘The suffix 
is always attached to the construct form of the noun”. Would it not be 
far simpler for the student merely to learn that the suffix when attached to 
the noun takes the accent and that this naturally occasions certain neces- 
sary vowel changes, changes which follow definite rules? (see G. Douglas 
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Young: Grammar of the Hebrew Language. Grand Rapids, 1951). On 
page 42 the unfortunate statement is made that ‘The construct (governing 
noun) never takes the article’. This statement is simply not correct; the 
construct may take the article; cf., to take but one example, NIVINT 
oa (I Kings 14:24). This phenomenon also occurs on the Azitawad 
inscription. 

We have called attention to thse points because we are convinced that 
Hebrew must be taught from the standpoint set forth in Dr. G. D. Young’s 
grammar (see supra). Those who write textbooks in Hebrew must take 
account of the principles of Masoretic vocalization. The present book is 
written from the traditional approach to Hebrew grammar, and in that 
fact lies its principal weakness. 

At the same time, the book should prove helpful in the hands of a 
competent teacher. It is clearly written and seems well designed to aid 
the student to obtain a reading knowledge of Biblical Hebrew. If it can be 
of help in accomplishing that end, it will truly prove its worth. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


E. K. Simpson and F. F. Bruce: Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians (The New International Commentary on the 
New Testament). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
1957. 328. $4.00. 


With the publication of this, the seventh unit of the projected seventeen 
volume New International Commentary on the New Testament, opportunity 
is given for a seventh-inning stretch. While on our feet we pause long 
enough to note the conspicuous absence to date of any American con- 
tributors to the series, though a number of them are listed in the score card. 
With respect to the seven published volumes the word “International’’ 
appearing in the title seems to mean British and Dutch, a good team to 
put on the diamond to be sure, but by no means representative of all the 
eligible leagues. However, now that “the seventh” has been reached, we 
should expect to see some changes in the line-up to wind up the ten re- 
maining volumes. 


Of the seven commentaries now in print the one on Ephesians and 


Colossians is the first of joint authorship, Simpson writing the comments on 
Ephesians, Bruce expounding Colossians as well as supplying additional 
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footnotes to the work on Ephesians. The two writers, disparate as to age 
but one as to their British heritage and classical training, share an even 
stronger bond in their mutual regard for the authority of the written Word 
of God and the necessity of submitting mind and will to its dictates. 

For Bruce the commentary on Colossians marks a return to the series, 
his monumental commentary on Acts having appeared in 1954. It and a 
rapidly expanding list of other scintillating works have lent additional 
renown to the surname Bruce, making the name F. F. Bruce as well known, 
in scholarly circles, as Robert Bruce, A. B. Bruce, et al. 

Simpson’s name, less known on this side of the Atlantic, has appeared 
frequently in the pages of The Evangelical Quarterly over such articles as 
“Vettius Valens and the New Testament”’ (1930); ‘‘The Apostle John’s 
Diction” (1942); and ‘‘The Vocabulary of the Epistle to the Hebrews” 
(1946). As an outgrowth of these and other studies he had long been 
making he published his Tyndale Lecture for 1944 under the title Words 
Worth Weighing in the Greek New Testament (Tyndale Press, London, 1946). 
A most important work, showing his masterly knowledge of Hellenistic 
Greek literature, is his The Pastoral Epistles (1954), the publication of 
which first brought his name to the fore among American scholars. 

While bound in the same volume, based on epistles having much in 
common theologically and verbally, and written from an identical, high 
view of Scripture, the two commentaries that make up this latest addition 
to The New International Commentary on the New Testament read like two 
utterly different books. The work on Ephesians is highly devotional, 
almost to the point of being mystical; the treatment of Colossians, while 
reverent, is down to earth, expository, practical. The one could have 
come from the pen of Thomas 4 Kempis; the other, from J. B. Lightfoot. 
The one leaves the reader uplifted spiritually; the other leaves him en- 
lightened intellectually. 

The person who reads the commentary on Ephesians finds himself at 
times so amazed at the oratorical flights of Simpson’s exalted lan- 
guage that he no longer maintains contact with either Paul’s epistle or 
the earth at large. A linguistic Sputnik projected into orbit on the very 
first page, never again to enter the earth’s atmosphere, is Simpson’s treat- 
ment of Ephesians. The occasional glimpse one gets of it whirling about in 
outer space takes place when the interspersed excerpts from the American 


Standard Version hover into view and when the footnotes treating the 
meaning of Greek terms (many of them contributed by Bruce) bring visible 
contact with the satellite. An unrestrained use of figures of speech, especi- 
ally metaphors; a plethora of capitalized words making the page resemble 
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a German text; an abundance of flowery expressions; a disturbing number 
of difficult words such as justiciar, pharos, pyrrhonism, purlieux, immanu- 
elized, amaranthine, zolaism, epinicion, sublunary, integument; an anthol- 
ogy of untranslated Latin quotations — all these bedevil the reader. A 
sample of this pedantic rhapsody may suffice: 


Of such a transcendent intercession as this, offered on bended knee 
by such a suppliant, it seems wellnigh impertinent to indite an annota- 
tion. Comparable to some heavenly breeze, set in motion by the Spirit 
of the Lord, it sweeps across the aeolian harp-strings of the apostle’s 
soul, waking chords of celestial music of unearthly beauty and super- 
lative grandeur, to which it beseems us to give audience in “expressive 
silence” rather than mar the strain by the incongruity of a fumbling 
accompaniment. It is in such passages as these that inspiration rises 
to its full stature and, like the colossus of Rhodes, dwarfs its puny 
inspectors. Enough to eye with due reverence its main dimensions 
(pp. 78 f.). 


Occasionally the footnotes betray the fact of their having come from a 
different hand. Not always do they agree with the commentary text. On 
Ephesians 6:18 Simpson says, ‘To differentiate between prayer and suppli- 
cation seems hypocritical’. The note to the same passage makes a sharp 


distinction declaring, ‘‘While mpooevxy means ‘prayer’ in general, dénocs 


means ‘request’ ”’ (p. 153). 

Bruce’s commentary on Colossians, as we would expect, is well worth 
the price of the entire volume. In the line of the Lightfoot tradition, it is 
deeply penetrating in its exposition yet never coldly analytical; constantly 
critical of the text yet never destructive of it; erudite at all times yet never 
pedantic. Bruce comes to his task with a humble and hallowed spirit, 
bearing with him the results of a wide circle of reading and a careful 
appraisal of other men’s viewpoints. While accepting the Roman proveni- 
ence of Colossians and Ephesians, Bruce does not slavishly follow tradition. 
Only after a searching analysis of the arguments for other possible origins 
for the ‘‘Captivity Epistles’, such as those for Caesarea and Ephesus, does 
he admit the strength of the evidence for a Roman origin. Even then he is 
willing to make an exception with regard to the Epistle to the Philippians, 
conceding the unusual strength of the arguments for an Ephesian proveni- 
ence. 

Bruce’s predilection for historical studies stands him in good stead in 
presenting the features of the Colossian heresy with its Gnostic and Jewish 
elements. The main tenets of that heresy Bruce infers from Paul's refer- 


ences to it in the course of the epistle and from the particular aspects of 
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Christian truth which Paul emphasizes in order to provide his readers with 
an antidote against it. To oppose the false gnosis and worldly askesis 
taught at Colossae Paul set forth the true gnosis and the spiritual askesis 
of Christ. And against all angel worship Paul set the true doctrine of 
Christ, the One who is the very image of the invisible God, the One who is 
the embodiment of all the fullness of the divine essence, in which those 
elemental spirits have no share at all. Between heaven and earth stands no 
ladder cluttered with demiurges and emanations seeking to keep open the 
lines of communication between God and man. One only is Mediator, 
One who combines Godhead and manhood in his single person and so can 
reconcile God and man. This is Bruce’s Christology, a Christology which 
is also Paul’s. 

To study the Colossian letter, this is an invaluable tool. With it in 
hand many of the difficulties will find their solution. Yet having said this, 
it must be acknowledged that Colossians will prove more profound than 
all of the books that ever will be written to explain it. 


FRED CARL KUEHNER 


Reformed Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. F. L. Cross: The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1957. xix, 1492. $17.50. 


Until some Raymond Loewy brings revolving bookcases back into 
fashion, the number of reference books that a man can keep within arm’s 
reach is limited. They cannot all be multi-volumed encyclopedias. The 
work presently under review is probably the most useful single-volume 
reference work available in English for anyone who has to know something 
about the background and history of the Christian church. It is easy to 
manage, being only a large octavo, about two and one-quarter inches in 
thickness. Yet the paper is thin and opaque. This has permitted the 
inclusion of over 6,000 entries, almost three-quarters of them having 
bibliographies attached. The binding is beautiful blue buckram. 

The editor is an Anglican, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. The preparation of the work has been under way 
for over fifteen years. Perhaps half of the entries have been prepared by 
the editor and those working immediately with him. The other half is the 
work of a group of independent contributors nearly one hundred in number. 
The large majority of these are Anglican but other communions are also 
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represented. As the articles are not signed, the final responsibility for all 
falls upon the editor. 


While there is, of course, a strong emphasis on Anglican interests, this 


is not sufficient to prevent the work from being of great use in non-Anglican 
circles. The articles concerned with other groups and their particular 
interests are numerous and, on the whole, informative and fair. Assuming 
that the Voltairean rule of hiding the most vigorous writing under the 
topics appearing to have the greater innocence has been avoided, the 
reviewer has sampled the Dictionary widely, particularly at those points 
where bias might be expected. The result, on the whole, has been eminently 
satisfactory. There are two glaring exceptions, at least, the articles 
“Calvin, John” and “Calvinism”. Here, for example, we are told that 
legislation in Geneva “‘prohibited all pleasures such as dancing and games’”’, 
and that in Calvinism an ‘‘extreme emphasis on the omnipotence of 
God ... takes no account of His justice and mercy”’ (p. 220). 

Happily, however, these articles are exceptions and the entries dealing 
with Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, Oecolampadius, Bullinger, Melanchthon, 
taken as an arbitrary sample, do not betray the same lack of care for 
the facts. 

Digging around a bit in a relatively compact field that interests the 
reviewer, that of the New England Theology, he has found articles on 
Horace Bushnell, W. E. Channing, Jonathan Edwards, R. W. Emerson, 
Nathanael Emmons, Theodore Parker and Roger Williams. Individuals 
omitted include Samuel Hopkins, Edwards A. Park and N. W. Taylor. 

The only American Presbyterian theologians thus far discovered are 
C. A. Briggs and Charles Hodge. Scottish Reformers and Presbyterians 
who have entries include John Cameron, Richard Cameron, Thomas 
Chalmers, A. B. Davidson, James Denney, Henry Drummond, Ebenezer 
Erskine, Thomas Erskine, John Glas (under Glasites), James Guthrie, 
Thomas Guthrie, Patrick Hamilton, Alexander Henderson, Edward Irving, 
John Knox (whose birth is placed at c. 1505), H. R. Mackintosh, Norman 
Macleod, Andrew Melville, James Moffatt, Samuel Rutherford, G. A. 
Smith, W. R. Smith, George Wishart. 

The articles dealing directly with the Bible are, of course, relatively 
few and brief since this is not a Bible Dictionary. They are, for the most 
part, very helpful, presenting usually a brief outline of the book in ques- 
tion, if that is the subject, and then going on to information concerned 
with date and authorship. The last-named sections, however, normally 
reflect current majority opinion, assigning, for example, a second century 
B. C. date to Daniel, denying the Petrine authorship of II Peter, tending 
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to favor a five-fold authorship of the book of Isaiah. However, various 
opinions concerning the composition of the Pastoral Epistles are presented, 
including their ascription to Paul himself. 

There are a few entries concerning cardinal doctrines of the faith, such 
as the Atonement, the Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection. 
These are largely concerned with the historical development of the doctrines 
and are multa in parvo. Historical aberrations in doctrine lie within the 
scope of the Dictionary and cover the field rather effectively from the 
Abelites to the Zwickau Prophets. 

The entries upon liturgical and devotional practices are extensive and 
this work will be a major source of concise information on such matters, 
particularly for those who are novices in the field. 

Unfortunately errors are too frequent for a work of as much authority 
as this one. Obviously an extensive list cannot and should not be pre- 
sented here. Perhaps a few samples will be of use. As noted above, doc- 
trinal views which are disparaged by the authors are not always presented 
accurately. An example supplementary to that previously noted is the 
statement that millenarianism is ‘‘the belief in a future ‘millennium’, 
i. e. in a thousand years preceding the Second Coming of Christ”’ (p. 900), 
a definition which obviously makes the error of excluding premillenarianism 
from the general category. Organizational and governmental matters 
suffer from inaccuracy at times. The statement that ‘‘by the end of 1949 
all the Lutheran Churches in Germany except those of Oldenburg and 
Wiirttemberg ... had joined the’? VELKD (p. 834) overlooks the fact 
that the Lutheran Church of Eutin has also remained outside the VELKD. 
On page 1394 we read of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. and the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. and are then told that ‘“‘there are also 
two minor Presbyterian Churches” in the United States, when in fact 
there are ten denominations in the United States other than the two first 
mentioned which bear the name Presbyterian. There are, of course, very 
minor blemishes, too. V. Ferm is more familiar to Americans than ‘“‘V. 
Firm” (p. 834). ‘‘Den Corsaren” (p. 766) with a German article ahead 
and a Danish one behind is a bit of a hybrid. 

However, remarks of this kind are quite out of balance if they obscure 
the tremendous worth of this Dictionary. The type is small enough to 


encompass a colossal amount of information. I can think of no minister, 


no student of Christianity, no historian who would not be greatly ben- 
efited by having this volume close enough at hand to persuade him to 
use it frequently. One of its greatest virtues is to be found in the bib- 
liographies. These have been prepared independently of the articles in 
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most cases. Without making an exhaustive analysis, the reviewer has 
investigated a portion of them and concludes that on the whole the standard 
is even higher than that of the articles themselves. Making due allowance 
for their necessary brevity, they are excellent starting-points for further 
research. It is for this purpose that they are intended. They are not, in 
other words, a record of the sources from which the articles are drawn but 
rather a basis for further fundamental research (p. vi). 

The Dictionary is a highly welcome work. It is of extraordinary value 
to any one whose interest in the Christian church is larger than the compass 
of his present library. The reviewer is optimistic enough to believe that 
that includes all of the readers of this Journal. 

PAauL WOOLLEY 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


E. Earle Ellis: Paul’s Use of the Old Testament. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. xii, 204. $3.00. 


The revival of biblical studies in the last two decades has focussed at- 
tention upon the unique place of the Old Testament in the thinking and 
activity of the primitive Christian Community. Convinced that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the promised Messiah of the Jewish Scriptures, the 


apostles grounded their proclamation and teaching upon the authority 
of the Old Testament. Asserting that Scripture had been fulfilled and 
the last days, the days of the Messiah, had now begun, the Apostolic 
Community turned to the Law and the Prophets for testimonies, for 
dogmatic proofs, for analogies or illustrations, and for language with 
which to clothe their thoughts. The apostle Paul was thoroughly in sym- 


pathy with these emphases, and his epistles reveal a person immersed 
in the content and teachings of the Old Testament. But a study which 
seeks to assess Paul’s use and understanding of the Old Testament must 
grapple with two basic problems: the textual variations of the Pauline 
quotations and the application given to the Old Testament passages by 
the apostle. In this monograph, which embodies the substance of his 
doctoral dissertation, Dr. E. Earle Ellis is concerned to define the rationale 
underlying the Pauline usage of the Old Testament both in its textual 
manifestation and in its theological application. It is in the sphere of 
Paul’s hermeneutical method and purpose that Ellis finds the solution 
to these two basic problems. 

After an introductory chapter which is concerned with the problem of 
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the Old Testament text-forms underlying the Pauline quotations and with 
Paul’s attitude toward Scripture, Dr. Ellis considers Paul’s use of the 
Old Testament in the light of two significant elements of his environment, 
first century Judaism and the early Christian Community. The funda- 
mental importance to Paul of his Jewish heritage for his understanding 
and use of the Scriptures is fully recognized. The background of contem- 
porary rabbinic and apocalyptic exegesis is sketched, and the influence 
of primarily Palestinian Judaism upon Paul’s literary method is traced 
with skill and clarity. This influence extends primarily to procedures 
such as the use of introductory formulae and chain quotations, and to a 
lesser degree to the area of Scriptural interpretation. But the significant 
conclusion of Ellis is that there is a genuine chasm separating the writings 
of Paul from those of his Jewish contemporaries. ‘If Paul used Jewish 
interpretations, he culled and moulded them to a Christological under- 
standing of the OT; if he was a ‘child of his times’, they were for Paul 
the times of Messiah, His Cross and resurrection, and His revelation of 
the true meaning of Scripture. Paul was a disciple of Christ not of Ga- 
maliel” (p. 83). While Palestinian Judaism has influenced the mechanics 
of his citations, it is necessary to look to the exegetical tradition of the 
primitive Church and of Christ himself to find the primary source of 
Paul’s understanding and use of the Old Testament. The evidence for 
the ‘testimony-book’ hypothesis and the Aéyer kipios quotations in 
the New Testament point to the fact that some Old Testament passages 
from testimony ‘text-plots’ were already in a stereotyped form when the 
apostle used them, having received specific interpretation and application 
by others in the early church. Ellis makes the fruitful suggestion that 
this was the work of Christian prophets who used interpretive principles 
which the Lord had given to his disciples. 

It is in the consideration of some of the emphases of Pauline exegesis 
and the hermeneutical principles which govern his citation and applica- 
tion of the Old Testament that Ellis makes his most creative contribution. 
Paul’s major concern is with the significance of the Scriptures for the 
Messianic Age and the Messianic Community. This concern has shaped 
his exegetical method along the lines of ‘‘typological exegesis’ and ‘‘New 
Covenant exegesis’’. By ‘‘typological exegesis’’ is meant the prefigurations 
of New Covenant truths which Paul found in Old Testament persons, 
institutions and events. Its distinguishing Pauline characteristics include 
its firm grounding in the historical significance of the type; its accord with 
the Divine plan to use history to reveal and illumine God’s purpose; and 
the economic relationship borne by the Old Testament type to the cor- 
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responding New Testament fact, so that Paul’s typology involved not 
merely striking resemblances or analogies but a correspondence which 
inhered in the Divine economy. By ‘‘New Covenant exegesis” Ellis 
refers to presuppositions governing Paul’s understanding of the Old 
Testament which were largely peculiar to the Christian Community. 
Paul read the Scriptures from the perspective of the last days, in which 
Old Testament history and prophecy have become realized and fulfilled 
in Christ. His Christological interpretation of the Old Testament proceeds 
from this principle. Of equal importance for Pauline exegesis is the Jewish 
concept of ‘‘corporate solidarity’, which is basic to Paul’s understanding 
of original sin, the seed of Abraham, “‘Israel’’, and the body of Christ. 
Two components of Pauline exegesis receive special attention as clari- 
fying the apostle’s general hermeneutic: his concept of ‘‘Israel’’ and his 
use of Midrash pesher. It is Paul’s understanding that true Israel was 
constituted through a faith relationship, and not merely on the basis of 
physical descent, that clarifies many theological applications of the Old 
Testament which would otherwise appear arbitrary. The application to 
Gentiles of prophetic passages originally addressed to Israel is not the 
“spiritualisation” of particular prophecies but the consistent application 
of a fundamental hermeneutical principle. The problem of textual varia- 
tions remains, however. Some of these may be explained on the basis 
of a variant textual source. The complex textual traditions now represented 
among the biblical manuscripts from Qumran may illumine several of 
Paul’s textual variations. Several variant readings which have a direct 
bearing on the New Testament application appear to be due to a fresh 
rendering or an interpretive selection from various known texts to draw 
out and express the true meaning of the passage as Paul understood it. 
It is, however, to Midrash pesher that Ellis appeals to explain several of 
the variant texts. By Midrash pesher is meant an interpretive moulding 
of the text so that the interpretation is incorporated into the body of 
the text itself. Frequently these interpretive paraphrases appear to be 
fresh creations by the apostle or by the early church before him, without 
other textual support. By selecting a particular version or in creating 
fresh an interpretive rendering Paul viewed his citation as more accurately 
expressing the true intention of Scripture. This point is basic, Ellis rightly 
contends, for understanding what the concept of quotation meant to Paul. 
Quotation to Paul is ‘‘a quotation-exposition, a Midrash pesher, which 
drew from the text the meaning originally implanted there by the Spirit 
and expressed that meaning in the most appropriate words and phrases 
known to him’’ (p. 146). The pesher method of exposition determined the 
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textual form of the quotation. The evidence appears to support this im- 
portant conclusion, which must be considered in all further work on the 
Pauline quotations of the Old Testament. 

Almost one-fourth of this work is devoted to useful appendices which 
tabulate in convenient form the technical factual data with which the 
book is concerned. Paul’s Old Testament quotations are classified accord- 
ing to their agreement or variation from the Hebrew and the Septuagint; 
Pauline allusions to the Old Testament are listed with the corresponding 
source or parallel. Combined quotations are distinguished into the cate- 
gories of ‘“‘merged” or “‘chain’’ quotations, and parallel New Testament 
quotations are listed with appropriate comments as to their agreement or 
variance with the Hebrew and the Septuagint as well as with each other. 
Appendix II sets out fully (pp. 155-85) in parallel columns the Greek text 
of the Pauline citations of the Old Testament, together with their intro- 
ductory formulae, the LXX rendering and parallel New Testament cita- 
tions where these occur. These appendices afford an immediate insight 
into the complexity of the problem of Paul’s use of the Old Testament, and 
present the material with which any further investigations must begin. 

This is a work which invites admiration and serious study. It is written 
by one who has a thorough appreciation for Paul’s high view of Scripture. 
Dr. Ellis’ scholarship and linguistic competence are beyond question, 
his interpretation of the subject-matter is able, and his understanding of 
various views and their implications penetrating. His work shows an 
intensive acquaintance with and judicious use of the literature in the field. 


The material is well organized and technical information is clearly pre- 


sented. These features inspire confidence in the author’s conclusions. It 
would be possible now to sharpen the discussion of the exegetical tradition 
at Qumran, and the new materials from Cave 4, especially the Testament 
of Levi, 4Q Testimonium and 4Q Florilegium, might modify some of 
Ellis’ minor conclusions. Greater attention must be given to the new 
biblical texts and Targums now available. But perhaps the greatest 
weakness of this work is that its scholarship occasionally gets in the way. 
Extensive German and Latin quotations appear in the body of the work 
but are translated in the notes. However, Dr. Ellis frequently makes use 
of untranslated foreign technical terms, and a knowledge of Greek is a 
virtual necessity for using this book. Nevertheless, it is a work which is 
full of good things, and one which the student of Paul will wish to have 
on his shelf for convenient reference. 


WILLIAM L. LANE 
Everett, Massachusetts 
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Herman Dooyeweerd: A New Critique of Theoretical Thought. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. Four vols. 1953- 
1958. XXXIX, 566; XXIX, 598; XX XIII, 784; V, 257. $36.00 for the 
four volumes. 


The publication this year of the fourth and final (index) volume of 
this great work brings to an end the arduous and costly task of translating, 
editing, and publishing. We now have Dooyeweerd’s main philosophical 
work in a language that all the world can read. And now to read it! Or 
better, to study it; for Dooyeweerd himself warns us: ‘‘This philosophy, 
to be sure, is difficult and complicated, just because it breaks with much 
(sic!) traditional philosophical views. He who will make it his own must 
try to follow step by step its turns of thought, and penetrate behind the 
theoretical structure to the religious basic attitude of this whole mode of 
philosophizing. To those who ... look at merely isolated sub-sections 
of the work this philosophy will not open its meaning” (I, viii f.). 

Dooyeweerd is intensely relevant to the crucial discussions of our times. 
His almost unbelievable knowledge of the problems of the mathematical 
and physical sciences, biology, psychology, logic, sociology, his own field 
of law, and theology enables him to address himself to the present situation. 
But especially in his rediscovery of the centrality of religion and in his 
elucidation of the various religious basic-motives that have governed the 
development of the west, he speaks significantly to our most recent un- 
derstanding not only of the nature of Greek culture in general and of Greek 
philosophy in particular but, more broadly, of what culture itself is. 

Take, as an example, the book of Jacques Maquet, The Sociology of 
Knowledge (Beacon Press, Boston, 1951). In the preface which he contrib- 
uted to this book, Professor F. S. C. Northrop of Yale, speaking of the 
sociological studies of P. Sorokin of Harvard, says, “‘They reveal that a 
scientific study of any culture leads one to a connected set of basic predom- 
inant premises from which all the different predominant factors of that 
culture follow ...” (p. xiii). And just a little farther on: ‘‘A further thesis 


of Prof. Sorokin’s sociology must also be noted. Not only does a specific 


culture obtain its definition and its unity from an underlying set of premises, 
but these premises turn out also to be philosophical in character. One of 
the most notable developments of our time in the field of the cultural 
sciences is the independent demonstration of this conclusion by a large 
number of investigators who have approached the subject from quite 
different starting points. Prof. Sorokin’s sociology is one example. Recent 
study in the philosophy of the world’s cultures such as my Meeting of 
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East and West is another instance. The investigations of the cultural 
anthropologists, such as Prof. Clyde Kluckhohn, have demonstrated that 
even the behavior and objective institutions of so-called primitive people 
such as the Navaho Indians cannot be understood until their philosophy 
is determined”’ (p. xiv). 

Mr. Maquet, from the preface to whose book I have been quoting, 
concludes his examination of Karl Mannheim’s view of the “existential 
determination of knowledge” (i. e., of how social existence determines 
ideas) by deciding that by such ‘“‘determination’’ scarcely more can be 
meant than coherence, correlation or harmony, and he makes the sugges- 
tion that to understand Mannheim’s finding in this way “‘may mean that 
‘ontologically’ ideas and social existence come from a common factor’”’ 
(cf. Northrop’s Preface, p. xvii). 

At this point Dooyeweerd’s discussion of the religious basic-motives 
is richly rewarding. But, of course, to understand the significance of his 
contribution here we must be acquainted with others of his great finds. 
There is, first, the important difference between the theoretical attitude 
of thought, with its ‘‘Gegenstand-relation” (having not an ontical but 


only an intentional character), and naive experience (where empirical 


reality offers itself in the integral coherence of cosmic time) with its 
subject-object relation. (On this difference see Dooyeweerd I, 38 ff., and 
III, 3-52, ‘‘The Misinterpretation of Naive Experience by Immanence- 
Philosophy’’.) This important aspect of Dooyeweerd’s work has been 
described by a great Dutch philosopher, Kohnstamm, as the “rehabilitation 
of naive experience’, the attitude towards life of the man who, with the 
totality of his person, is involved in reality as a fellow-worker along with 
others. With this rehabilitation Kohnstamm links the praiseworthy 
openness of Dooyeweerd’s work with respect to the data of the positive 
sciences. According to Kohnstamm this openness cuts off, at the root, 
the great danger of every dogmatic philosophy of inclining to lace reality 
up in the corset of its conceptual apparatus. It may be added that the 
problem of the conflict between certain biblical statements and the estab- 
lished findings of the physical sciences will be seen in another light if the 
pre-scientific (not: primitive scientific) character of these biblical utterances 
is kept in mind. Think of certain aspects of Bultmann’s method of demy- 
thologizing. And, finally, Sorokin’s “‘philosophical’’ premises of a culture 
might, on the basis of Dooyeweerd’s distinction here, turn out to be 
something more fundamental which gives direction and structure to ideas 
and to social existence as well. But now we become involved in still other 
contributions of Dooyeweerd, viz., his biblical insight into the central 
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religious nature of man as heart, and his conception of the basic-motive 
of the Word-revelation as divine dynamis or driving-force. (For the latter 
see his latest article, ‘‘De verhouding tussen wijsbegeerte en theologie 
en de strijd der faculteiten’’, in Philosophia Reformata, 23e jrg., 1e kwartaal, 
1958, pp. 4 f.) 

The standpoint of Dooyeweerd is a challenging alternative to the 
reviving natural law theories (see Time, issue of May 5, 1958, pp. 16 ff. 
and the various issues of the young periodical Natural Law Forum edited 
by Prof. Chroust of the University of Notre Dame), and it also overcomes 
the historical or psychological relativism of much of the thought of our 
time. See I, 114-124 and, for a discussion of Wilhelm Dilthey in connection 
with this problem, Dooyeweerd’s volume Reformatie en Scholastiek in de 
Wijsbegeerte (T. Wever, Franeker, The Netherlands, 1949), pp. 42 ff.; 
both of these passages contain an accompanying discussion of the sense 
in which we may speak of a philosophia perennis and of the possibility of a 
western community of thought in the light of the absolute and radical 
antithesis between the basic-motive of the Christian religion and all the 
other religious basic-motives which have governed the development of 
western civilization. 

Indissolubly tied up with the Christian transcendence standpoint ruled 
by the religious basic-motive of creation-fall into sin-redemption is 
the acceptance of the basic philosophic principle of modal sphere- 
sovereignty. ‘‘Every modal aspect of temporal reality has its proper 
sphere of laws, irreducible to those of other modal aspects, and in this 
sense it is sovereign in its own orbit, because of its irreducible modality of 
meaning” (I, 102; cf. 97 f.). Sphere-sovereignty, enunciated by Abraham 
Kuyper, has been purified of certain ambiguities and given specific meaning 
in the philosophical work of Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven. See the 
latter’s article ‘‘Souvereiniteit in eigen kring bij Kuyper en ons’ in 
Mededelingenblad van de Vereniging voor Calvinistisch Wijsbegeerte, Decem- 
ber, 1950, pp. 4-7. 

It is of the greatest importance to become clear on this point — not 
merely in thought, but even more in our practice. The pragmatic drift in 
fact in the contemporary world is frightening to those who see that in that 
very drift principles are working themselves out. The matter is well 
discussed in the book of Van Riessen (of the same philosophical movement), 
of which we now possess an English translation, The Society of the Future 
(Philadelphia, 1957), especially in ch. III, “Structural Principles of Society”. 


No serious-minded Christian, at least so it appears to this reviewer, no, 
not even the theologian, may in these days neglect anything that is avail- 
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able on this momentous question; an adequate understanding of it is vital 
to knowing what we must do in the present fundamental crisis of our 
civilization. The interested reader ought to attend to the important 
statement of Dooyeweerd on the matter (II, 74 f.). 

Based upon this doctrine of sphere-sovereignty which is developed in 
the first two-thirds of the second volume is the further doctrine of the 
individuality-structures of temporal things and of temporal societal 
relationships, both of which are discussed fully in Volume III. It would 
appear that Dooyeweerd’s analyses here are of the greatest importance 
for the sociologist but also for all who would know how the corpus 
Christianum is to work practically. Incidentally, Dooyeweerd’s explanation 
of the relation between positive sociology and the philosophy of human 
society is something that is badly needed (III, 262 ff.). For the reader 
who at first finds Dooyeweerd’s pages here a bit forbidding, recourse may 
be had to the dissertation of J. D. Dengerink, Critisch-Historisch Onderzoek 
naar de Sociologische Ontwikkeling van het Beginsel der ‘‘Souvereiniteit in 
Eigen Kring’ in de 19e en 20e Eeuw (Kok, Kampen, The Netherlands, 
1948), to which is appended an English summary. 

The third volume concludes (Part III) with the doctrine of the encaptic 
inter-structural interlacements and an important statement about the 
character of encapsis in contrast to the relation of the whole and its parts 
(pp. 634 ff.). Dooyeweerd treats here first the forms of encaptic inter- 
lacement of thing-structures and second the forms of encaptic interlacement 
of human societal structures. Finally, in chapter III (pp. 694 ff.) we are 
presented with the theory of the encaptic structural whole, which 
Dooyeweerd calls the indispensable keystone to the theory of the encaptic 
interlacements. The problem is formulated as follows: ‘‘How is it possible 
that in such interlacements new structural wholes are constituted?” This 
problem cannot be avoided. ‘For it has appeared that in itself the figure 
of enkapsis is sharply opposed to the relation of a whole and its parts. But if 
temporal reality were built up only in inter-structural interlacements not 
embraced by integral structural wholes, it would be impossible to account 
for the naive experience of things as individual totalities. For we have 
seen that not any of these things displays a simple structure of individuality 
but that they are much rather constituted on the basis of enkaptic inter- 
weavings of structures.” “This new theory’’, Dooyeweerd tells us, ‘“... 
is no more the result of an a-priort construction than any other part of 


the philosophy explained in this work. Rather it has ripened only little 


by little in a continuous confrontation with empirical, scientifically estab- 
lished states of affairs. In this respect too the idea of the enkaptic structural 
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whole is opposed to the a priori substance-concept of metaphysics. In the 
present chapter we shall continually confront these two conceptions with 
each other and with the empirical states of affairs. From this confrontation 
it will also appear to what degree in modern theoretical biology and 
philosophy of nature the substance-concept has impeded a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the structural problems’’ (pp. 694 f.). I have quoted Dooyeweerd’s 
text here at some length to show something of his method and further 
because we here get an inkling of what we have been studying towards 
through three thick volumes. We are trying to understand what a thing is, 
what an institution or association is, what man is, as these are given in 
empirical reality. 

The work is concluded with a brief statement about “the position of 
man in the temporal world”. ‘‘So it appears’, we read, ‘‘that the theory 
of the enkaptic structural whole forms the necessary connective link 
between the theory of the individuality-structures and their temporal 
interweavings, and what is called a philosophical anthropology” (p. 781). 
Dooyeweerd gives no philosophical anthropology in the present work. 
From his words it would seem that many problems have yet to be consid- 
ered. He further warns us against any exaggerated expectation concerning 
a philosophical anthropology. ‘‘The ultimate and central questions about 
human existence cannot be answered by any philosophy in an autonomous 
way since they are of a religious character. They are only answered in the 
divine Word-Revelation. But our transcendental critique of theoretical 
thought has shown that this answer has an intrinsic connection with the 
philosophical questions concerning man’s position in the temporal world’’ 
(p. 782). One point he would make: ‘‘Man, as such, has no temporal 
qualifying function like temporal things and differentiated societal struc- 
tures, but at the root of his existence he transcends all temporal structures. 
Therefore the search for a ‘substantial essential form’ of human nature, in 
the sense of the Aristotelian-Thomistic metaphysical anthropology, is 


incompatible with what the Scriptures have revealed to us about created 


human nature” (p. 783). We are likewise warned against expecting any 
true self-knowledge from the existentialist’s ‘‘encounter”’. 


For more light on anthropological questions from Dooyeweerd we shall 
have to wait. That we are willing todo. He has given us much more than 
many of the greatest figures of western philosophical history. And his great 
hope that his unmasking of the dogmatism of the schools of philosophy (by 
showing that their so-called theoretical ‘axioms’ are really religious 
presuppositions) will ultimately bring a more genuine discussion among 
the schools has already been realized to some extent in the fruitful discus- 
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sion that is taking place in The Netherlands between the men around 
Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven and the men of the Thomistic philosophical 
movement. I refer specifically to the both excellent and amazing disserta- 
tion of M. F. J. Marlet, S. J., Grundlinien der kalvinistischen ‘Philosophie 
der Gesetzesidee’’ als christlicher transzendental-philosophie (Muenchener 
Theologische Studien, I]. Systematische Abteilung, 8. Band, Karl Zink 
Verlag, Muenchen, 1954). 

Men have worked hard and sacrificed much to make this major phil- 
osophical work available. We thank them. We pray that through a study 
of it men may come to experience the Word of God as salvation even in 
philosophical work. What experience could be more wonderful or more 
in the line of the Protestant Reformation! 


H. E,. RUNNER 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids 





THE RELATION OF THE FIRST VERSE 
OF GENESIS ONE TO VERSES TWO 
AND THREE 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


F THE first chapter of Genesis presents an _ historical 

account of the creation, it follows that, for a proper un- 
derstanding of the chapter, one must also apprehend the 
relationship in which the first verse stands to the following. 
If, on the other hand, the chapter contains mere mythology 
or untrustworthy tradition or is not to be regarded as histor- 
ical, the exegetical questions which it raises are of compar- 
atively minor importance. The following attempt to discuss 
the relationship in which the first verse of Genesis stands to 
the following is based upon the assumption that these verses 
present a factual account of what actually occurred. 


Is GENEsIs 1:1 A DEPENDENT CLAUSE? 


We may first note those interpretations which do not 
consider the verse an independent statement, but treat it 
as a dependent clause, with the principal or independent 
sentence following. 

1. Ibn Ezra and others regarded the first verse as a 
dependent clause, the main statement appearing in verse 
two.? The thought would then be, ‘‘When God began to 
create the heaven and the earth, the earth was without form 
and void’’. 

2. A second view finds the first verse to be a dependent 
statement, with verse two a parenthesis, the main thought 


t if this construction of Ibn Ezra’s were correct, we should expect verse 
two to read, YU8T "7M or PINT AN. Thus, in Jeremiah 26:1 we read, 
m7 I37n WT... opr m>dop MORI and in Hosea 1:2, 1237 nbnn 
yor dx min’ oN" ywina mm, See U. Cassuto: A Commentary On The 
Book of Genesis (in Hebrew), 1953, Part I, p. 10. 

133 
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being expressed in the third verse.? On this construction we 
may render, ‘‘When God began to create the heaven and the 
earth — and the earth was without form and void, etc. — 
then God said, ‘Let there be light’’’. One of the first to 
propound this view was Rashi, and he has had many followers. 

These two views are probably the most important of those 
which regard the first verse as a dependent statement. And 
of the two it is the latter which is by far the more widely 
accepted today. Each of these two interpretations constitutes 
a serious departure from the traditional position that the 
first verse is an independent statement. It must be clearly seen 
that if verse one is a dependent clause, the doctrine of absolute 
creation is then not taught in the first chapter of Genesis.‘ 
On either of these constructions, when the work indicated 
by 8°} is begun, there is already in existence material which 
may be designated 787, albeit that material was an unin- 
habitable mass. Pre-existing matter was there at hand, and, 
consequently, whatever else 82 may then mean, in the 
nature of the case it cannot denote absolute creation. At 
best it would have to indicate some work of moulding or 
forming. Inasmuch, however, as the material which God 
is to employ is already at hand — how it came to be there 


2 Cassuto points out (0p. cit., p. 10) that if this construction were correct 
we should expect to find in verse two, 1731 10M Pp NM, and the 77 
should be omitted. Thus, in I Samuel 3:2 ff., the circumstantial clauses 
are expressed 2310 *4y) and 22iv Seine, 

3 This construction is adopted in The Bible, An American Translation 
(The University of Chicago Press, 1931), p. 3. Genesis is translated by 
Theophile J. Meek. The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible 
(The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1948), p. 23, in a footnote, prefers 
this construction to the more accurate rendering of the Authorized Version. 
It also appears in the translation of James Moffatt (Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1922), p. 1. Hermann Gunkel 
(Die Genesis, Géttingen, 1922), p. 101, places 2:4a before verse one, as 
does August Dillmann (Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded, 
Edinburgh, 1897, p. 55). 

4 As is the case in the Revised Standard Version, the Westminster Study 
Edition renders one way in the body of the text and then, without further 
explanation, suggests the other (namely, that verse one is a dependent 
clause) in a footnote. Such a procedure can only confuse the unlearned 
reader and awaken a doubt in his mind as to the reliability of the text of 
the Old Testament. 
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we are not told — God’s activity mentioned in verse one 
would not be that of true creation. 

It is necessary that we fully realize the implications involved 
in the acceptance of either of these views. Our acceptance or 
rejection of a particular interpretation must, of course, depend 
upon exegetical considerations, but we must also be guided 
by the analogy of Scripture. If then we are to adopt either 
of these views we must be clear as to what we are doing and of 
the consequences involved, and whatever we do, we must not 
follow the practice of those who seem to imply that Genesis 1:1 
can at the same time be either a dependent or an independent 
statement.’ Are we then on safe exegetical ground if we 
assert that absolute creation is not taught in the first chapter 
of Genesis? 


GENESIS I:1 — AN INDEPENDENT CLAUSE 


Those who interpret Genesis 1:1 as a dependent clause 
construe N’YS12D as a construct. Some, such as Biblia 
Hebraica, then suggest that the verb 813 be emended to 


the infinitive construct 83, so that the translation would 
be, ‘‘in the beginning of the creating of God”’, 7. e., “when 
God began to create’’.6 It is not necessary, however, to 
emend the word, because the construct followed by a finite 
verb is a genuine Semitic usage.’ If the finite verb be retained 


5 With respect to the significance of Genesis 1:1 if taken as a temporal 
clause, Gunkel (op. cit., p. 102) remarks, ‘“‘Beide (i. e., either the construc- 
tion of Genesis 1:1 as an independent statement or as a temporal clause) 
sind iibrigens nur grammatisch und nicht dem Sinne nach verschieden’’. 
This statement must be dismissed as incorrect. 

6 Biblia Hebraica, ed. Rud. Kittel (Privileg. Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt, 1954), 
ad loc. 

7 There are numerous biblical examples of this construction. Cf. Lev. 
14:46; I Sam. 5:9; 25:15; Ps. 16:3; 58:9; 81:6; Isa. 29:1; Hos. 1:2. As the 
following examples will show, the construct in Babylonian may also be 
followed by a finite verb. a-wa-at iq-bu-d, ‘‘the word which he has spoken,”’ 
Code of Hammuraidi, col. Va:62; na-di-in id-di-nuSum, “‘the seller who sold 
to him’, col. VIIa: 19, 20; bit ipuSu imqut, ‘‘(when) the house which he 
built falls”, col. XIX: 69 f.; bit imqutu ippeS, ‘‘the house which fell, he 
built’’, col. XIX:92; ina din idinu, ‘in the judgment which he has judged”, 
col. VI:15. Von Soden gives several examples: ana bit térubu damiqta 
Sukun, ‘‘procure good for the house (in which) thou didst enter”, kasap 
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the rendering would be ‘‘In the beginning of God created —”’ 
1e., ‘When God began to create’. 

It will first be necessary to ascertain whether in this partic- 
ular passage N°YR12 must be construed as a construct. All 
told the word NYS") is found 50 times in the Old Testament. 
Apart from Genesis 1:1 the form M’°W813 appears only four 
times, always in Jeremiah and in each instance in the construct 
state. For that matter the greater number of occurrences of 
the word are clearly in the construct.*® 

As has often been pointed out, the word serves to designate 
the first or best part of a thing. Thus, in Genesis 10:10, the 
words, ‘‘the beginning of his kingdom was Asshur’’, would 
not signify that the kingdom began with Asshur, but rather 
that Asshur was its center and core. The beginning of the 
first fruits (eg., Deuteronomy 26:1) was their best part. 
From this the word easily came to have a temporal significance, 
namely, the first part of something. Thus the phrase, “In 
the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim’’ (Jeremiah 26:1), 
has reference to the earliest stages of that reign. 

There are, however, some passages in which N’YN1 does 
stand in the absolute state. In Isaiah 46:10, even though it 
does not necessarily refer to the absolute beginning, the word 
is nevertheless in the absolute state. Likewise in Nehemiah 
12:44 the word is clearly in the absolute. If then we sum up 
the occurrences of N’WN"] in the Old Testament, we find that 
whereas there are some examples of the absolute, for the 
most part the word is found in the construct. As far as the 
form itself is concerned one cannot tell whether it is absolute 
or construct. This decision must be based upon other consid- 
erations. 


éri8ii-ka, ‘‘the silver which he asked of thee’? (Grundriss der Akkadischen 
Grammatik, 1952, p. 219). Von Soden comments, ‘‘Rel.-S. kénnen auch 
ohne einleitendes Rel. Pron. unmittelbar an das Beziehungssubst. ange- 
schlossen werden; dieses tritt dann wie vor einer nominalen Gen. in den 
St. cstr” (p. 219). 

® An excellent recent discussion of the significance of N’W8 1 will be 
found in N. H: Ridderbos: “Genesis i 1 und 2”, in Oudtestamentische 
Studien, Deel xii, Studies on the Book of Genesis, 1958, pp. 216-219. His 
conclusion is that the use of NYS in Genesis 1:1 does not support the 
translation of the first verse as a temporal clause. 
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1. In the Masoretic text M’WN13 is accented with the 
disjunctive Tiphcha. This means that according to the 
Masoretes the word has its own independent accent. The 
Masoretes therefore evidently construed the word as an 
absolute. This, of course, is not a decisive consideration, for 
the Masoretes were not infallible; but it has its place. 

2. Likewise of significance is the fact that with no exceptions 
the ancient versions construed M’°WS813 as an absolute.? 


9It is interesting to note that certain recent commentaries likewise 
do not treat the first verse as a temporal clause. J. Chaine: Le Livre de la 
Genése, 1949, ‘‘Au commencement Elohim créa les cieux et la terre’. 
Chaine comments, ‘‘affirmation globale qui veut dire que Dieu est l’auteur 
du monde. Aprés cette indication qui résume en une formule toute l’oeuvre 
de Dieu, l’auteur reprend les choses plus en détail’”’ (pp. 21, 22). La Sainte 
Bible, Tome I, 1° Partie, Genése (Paris, 1953), translates, ‘‘Au commence- 
ment Dieu créa le ciel et la terre’. With respect to the translation of 
verse one as a temporal clause, we read, “Les raisons invoquées a l’appui 
de cette interprétation, entres autres la construction prétendue semblable 
de II, 4b, et celle de récits babyloniens ne sauraient prévaloir contre le 
caractére méme du récit aux phrases courtes se continuant et se 
complétant” (p. 104). Walther Zimmerli: 1. Mose 1-11, Die Urgeschichte, 
1943, renders, ‘“‘Im Anfang schuf Gott den Himmel und die Erde” (p. 23). 
Alan Richardson: Genesis I-XI, 1953, renders the verse in the traditional 
manner; Karlheinz Rabast: Die Genesis, 1951, adopts the traditional 
rendering of the verse and also remarks, ‘“‘M°W813 steht ohne Artikel im 
Verbalsatz betont voran; es wird deshalb stat. abs. sein’’ (p. 43). 

We may also mention H. C. Leupold: Exposition of Genesis, 1942; 
U. Cassuto: op. cit., p. 10, who remarks, TOY WNIT piopnw pron? wv 
WY *3H3 and Gerhard Von Rad: Das erste Buch Mose, 1952, pp. 36, 37. 

Appeal for taking verse one as a temporal clause is sometimes made to 
the so-called creation account of Babylonia, Enuma Elish. In discussing 
this question, Heidel points out that if the writer of Genesis had patterned 
his account on the old Mesopotamian documents, it is strange that he 
should have employed N’WN13 instead of O13. See Alexander Heidel: 
The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago, 1951), pp. 95 ff. 

The old Greek translations give Bapaonb, Bapnoed, Bonold, Bpiond 
and Bpnoié (cf. Field: Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, Vol. 1, Oxford 
1875, p. 7). These variations, however, do not necessarily support the 
reading N°OR13. 

Procksch: Die Genesis, 1924, p. 440, remarks, ‘‘absolut zu fassen, wie 
auch das masoretische Tiphcha bestimmt’’. ‘Bei solchen unbestimmten 
Zeitbegriffen fehlt der Artikel gern”. Eduard Kénig: Die Genesis, 
Giitersloh, 1925, ‘‘Diese absolute Auffassung von bereschith ist neuerdings 
also mit Recht auch von folgenden vertreten worden: Wellhausen, 
Proleg.2 411; Delitzsch; Strack; Spurrell; Driver; Gunkel 1910, 102 
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3. In the Old Testament when a construct precedes a finite 
verb that fact is apparent either from the form of the word in 
construct or from the fact that the context demands that the 
word be taken as a construct. In Hosea 1:2, for example, 
we read 717” 137 nonn. Here the form of the word shows 
clearly that nonn must be a construct. On the other hand 
in a phrase such as that found in Exodus 6:28, 127] OV3 7) 
the context demands that, although as far as the form is 
concerned it might be either absolute or construct, O1 be 
taken in the construct state.'° 

In Genesis 1:1 neither of these conditions is present. 
Neither the form of the word nor the context demands that 
M’WNR13 be taken as a construct. In fact, as we shall seek to 
point out, the context not only does not demand the construct 
but, if anything, favors the use of the absolute. 

We may approach a consideration of this context by noting 
the alliteration with which the Bible begins. The sequence 
S12 of MWRID appears again in the verb 83. This would 
seem to tie up the concept expressed by M°WN12 with that 
of 83. What then is the significance of 813? This question 
can be answered only by a survey of its usage in the Old 
Testament, and such a survey will confirm the time-honored 
and oft-noted view. In the Qal stem S812 is employed 
exclusively of the divine activity. The subject of the verb 
is always God and never man. The idea of novelty or extraor- 
dinariness of result seems frequently to be implied. The word 
is employed with the accusative of the product but the 


allerdings mehr bloss dem Scheine nach; Procksch 1913, 425; F. Kaulen, 
Der bibl. Schépfungsbericht (1902), 9; Vince. Zapletal, Der Schépfungsbe- 
richt (1902), 8; J. Nikel, Genesis und Keilschriftforschung (1903), 107; 
Murillo’’, (p. 134). 

Wellhausen speaks of the construction of verse one as a temporal clause 
as “‘verzweifelt”’ (Prolegomena,’ p. 386). 

%0 This argument has been elaborated by G. Ch. Aalders: De Goddelijke 
Openbaring in de eerste drie Hoofdstukken van Genesis, 1932, p. 206, 
“‘Wanneer men nagaat, in welke gevallen een zelfstandig naamwoord in 
statu constructo met een verbogen werkwoordvorm verbonden wordt, ziet 
men onveranderlijk, dat alle misverstand is uitgesloten, hetzij omdat aan 
den vorm van het zelfstandig naamwoord te zien is dat het status constructus 
is ... hetzij omdat de zin en het zinsverband slechts één mogelijkheid 
toelaten’’. 
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material used, if any, is never mentioned. We are told that 
God created (83) man, for example, but we are never told 
that God created man from the dust of the ground." 

The word &"]3 therefore, has a more restricted usage than 
does the English word ‘create’. If in Genesis 1:1 Moses 
desired to express the thought of absolute creation there 
was no more suitable word in the Hebrew language at his 
disposal. And when this word is taken in close conjunction 
with MWS 13 we may paraphrase the thought, ‘‘The beginning 
was by means of a creative act”. The beginning and unique 
creation — namely, that of heaven and earth — are here 
joined together. Hence, we may understand the writer as 
asserting that the heaven and earth had a beginning and 
that this beginning is to be found in the fact that God had 
created them. 

The first verse of Genesis therefore stands as a simple 
declaration of the fact of absolute creation. When we consider 
the universe, and the questions arise in our minds, ‘‘Who 
made these things? What was their origin?’’ the first verse 
of Genesis gives an answer. And it answers with the simple 
declaration that God created the heaven and the earth. 


THE First THREE VERSES OF GENESIS 


What, however, is the relationship in which verse one 
stands to the following? An approach to the answer of this 
question can be found by an examination of the nature of 
verse two. The second verse consists of three circumstantial 
clauses: 


1. ‘‘and the earth was desolation and waste’’, 

2. ‘and darkness — upon faces of abyss’, 

3. “‘and the Spirit of God — brooding upon faces of the 
waters’. 


% The usage of the word has been discussed by Ridderbos (op. cit., 
pp. 219-223) who also comments on some of the recent literature. Rabast 
(op. cit.) sums up the usage as follows: ‘Das Verbum wird nur vom Schaffen 
Gottes gebraucht, niemals vom Tun des Menschen; es bedeutet immer, 
dass Gott etwas Wunderbares, Neues hervorbringt; es hat nie ein Objekt 
des Stoffes bei sich. Gott schafft véllig anders als ein Mensch” (p. 43). 
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In the Semitic languages a circumstantial clause is descrip- 
tive of a particular condition, and is therefore to be distin- 
guished from a narrative clause. The narrative clause 
contains a finite verb, whereas the circumstantial clause does 
not. Verse two contains three circumstantial clauses, thus 
describing a three-fold set of circumstances or conditions 
which were in existence at a particular time. The particular 
time in which this three-fold condition was present is to be 
determined by the finite verb, with which these three clauses 
are to be construed. 

There would seem to be two grammatical possibilities. In 
the first place the three clauses might be construed with the 
813 of verse one. If that were the case, the meaning would 
be that when God began the activity expressed by 82 the 
three-fold condition described in verse two was already 
present. How long it had been present before God began to 
create, we would not know. We should simply be told that 
when God began to create, there was the world before him, 
desolation and waste, covered with darkness and water, the 
Spirit brooding upon it. The work expressed by 8°13, whatever 
else it might be, could not be that of absolute creation. 

Although such a construction is gramatically possible, it 
is to be rejected as unsuitable to the context. The significance 
of 83 when taken in connection with M’WN13, together 
with the emphasis upon the divine monergism, as well as the 
progress of thought in the chapter make it clear that the 


% For a discussion of the nature and function of the circumstantial 
clause in Hebrew, cf. Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar, Second English Edition, 
revised by A. E. Cowley, 1910, pp. 451, 489; William Henry Green: A 
Grammar of The Hebrew Language, 1898, pp. 377-379; H. S. Nyberg: 
Hebreisk Grammatik, 1952, pp. 283 ff.; P. Paul Joiion, Grammaire de 
l’'Hébreu Biblique, 1947, p. 487. 

%3 This view is adopted by Unger (‘‘Rethinking The Genesis Account 
Of Creation” in Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. 115, No. 457, p. 28) who says, 
“In the original language Genesis 1:2 consists of three circumstantial 
clauses, all describing conditions or circumstances existing at the time of 
the principal action indicated in verse 1, or giving a reason for that action’’. 
Unger does not refer Genesis 1:1-3 to the original creation but to a later 
work of God, namely, the refashioning of a “judgment ridden” earth in 
preparation for man. He translates verse one, ‘In the beginning God 
fashioned (or formed) the heavens and the earth’’. As we shall seek to 
show, this construction does not do justice to the language of Genesis. 
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chapter is not concerned merely with the reformation of 
already existing material.*4 Its theme is far grander than that. 

The second possibility is to construe the three circumstantial 
clauses with the verb “VW98*) of verse three."s We may then 
paraphrase, ‘‘At the time when God said, ‘Let there be 
light’, a three-fold condition was in existence, namely, efc.”’. 
On this construction we are not told how long this three-fold 
condition had been in existence, whether for years or merely 
for moments. Nor is the creation of the three-fold condition 
explicitly stated. But we are now in a position to understand 
the relationship of verse one to what follows. 

The first verse of Genesis is a broad, general, declaration 
of the fact of the creation of the heaven and the earth. The 
terms 787] M8) 0°D¥i7 NN include all things.%* When the 
child asks its parent, “‘Who made the world?” his question 
has reference to the world as he sees it. And when the parent 
replies, ‘‘God made the world’’, the parent does not intend 
to deny that God made the original material from which the 
present arrangement of the world is formed. Likewise, the 
first verse of Genesis, while telling us that the universe as we 
now know it was created by God, does not at all exclude the 
thought that the original material from which this present 
universe was fashioned, was also created by God.'? That fact 


™ Cf. Young: ‘‘Genesis One And Natural Science”’ in Torch and Trumpet, 
Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 16, 17. 

%s There are several examples in the Old Testament of circumstantial 
clauses which precede the verb with which they are to be construed, 
e. g., Gen. 38:25; Num. 12:14; Josh. 2:18; I Sam. 9:11; I Kings 14:17; 
II Kings 2:23; 6:5, 26; 9:25; Job 1:16; Isa. 37:38. 

%6 Cf. Cyrus H. Gordon: The World of the Old Testament, New York, 
1958, pp. 35-37. 

17 A number of commentators have insisted that the phrase ‘“‘the heaven 
and the earth” refers to the primaeval material from which the universe 
was developed. Calvin asserts that the world was created ‘an empty 
chaos of heaven and earth,” and seems to derive this thought from the 
words heaven and earth. “Simpliciter enim hoc voluit Moses: non statim 
ab initio expolitum fuisse mundum, ut hodie cernitur, sed inane coeli et 
terrae chaoe fuisse creatum” Calvini Opera Quae Supersunt Omnia, 
Brunsvigiae, 1882, vol. xxiii, p. 14. 

Aalders: Het Boek Genesis, Eerste Deel, 1949, p. 77 (De Korte Verklaring 
der Heilige Schrift) argues that the manner in which verse two is connected 
to verse one shows that verse one is not a simple heading. Consequently, 
he asserts, the phrase 787) 0°27) of verse one does not designate the 
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is stated in grand summary fashion in verse one. Then 
follows a detailed account of how God brought the well- 


well ordered universe, but rather the condition of the world before God 
began his work of fashioning it into its present form (‘‘moet dus de 
aanduiding wezen van de wereld voor de nadere vorming en ordening 
welke in die verzen wordt getekend” p. 78). It is the substance of heaven 
and earth (‘‘in Gen. 1:1 wordt beschreven de schepping van de stof waaruit 
de ganse wereld is gevormd”’ p. 78). 

In answer it should be noted that elsewhere, as Aalders himself seems 
to acknowledge (see the discussion on p. 75 with the references adduced) 
the phrase 787) O°D¥ does designate the well-ordered universe, 
6 Kécpos. Secondly, the conclusions which Aalders draws from the 
connection between verses one and two do not necessarily follow. Verse 
two does obviously connect with verse one and employs the word 7787 
in a sense different from that which it had in the first verse. In verse 
two Y 87 serves as a practical equivalent of our designation “the earth.”’ 
It is the earth as we now know it (cf. Procksch: op. cit., p. 441, “die 
bekannte Erde’). Hence, the thought may be paraphrased as follows: 
“And the earth (i. e., the earth we now know) at that time was desolation 
and waste.”’ Aalders also interprets the /787 of verse two in a similar 
fashion, ‘Dat de aarde hier zo op den voorgrond treedt behoeft geen 
verwondering te wekken: zij is het, waarop wij mensen wonen, waarop 
wij leven, lijden en sterven’” (p. 78). Dr. Aalders also, then, is forced to 
take the word 787] in verse two in a different sense from that which he 
gave to it is verse one. In verse one he took it in connection with 0°27 
as signifying the primaeval world material; in verse two he refers it to 
the world on which men now live. That verse two refers to verse one does 
not therefore prove that verse one must have the meaning which Dr. 
Aalders gives to it. 

We may note also the following; ‘“‘Quae coeli terraeque nomine in hoc 
Versu primo eorum tantummodo designatur materia, quae omnium 
primum erat efficienda’’ (Rosenmiiller: Scholia In Vetus Testamentum, 
Partis Primae Volumen Primum, Lipsiae, MDCCCXXI, p. 64); C. F. 
Keil and F. Delitzsch: Biblical Commentary On The Old Testament, Vol. I, 
1949, p. 48. August Knobel (Die Genesis, Leipzig, 1852, pp. 7, 8) remarks, 
“d. h. den Anfang des Schaffens damit gemacht, dass er den Weltstoff 
hervorbrachte.”” With respect to the words “heaven and earth” he com- 
ments that they apply ‘—auf die chaotische Masse mit dem sie 
umgebenden Raume, also auf den Weltstoff” (p. 8). Skinner is correct 
in his comment (A Critical And Exegetical Commentary on Genesis, New 
York, 1925, p. 14) “For though that phrase (i. e¢., the heavens and the 
earth) is a Hebrew designation of the universe as a whole, it is only the 
organised universe, not the chaotic material out of which it was formed, 
that can actually be so designated.”” Gunkel comments (op. cit., p. 102), 
“Auf keinen Fall aber ist es erlaubt... 7 IT) 0°DW7 als Bezeichnung der 
urzeitigen, noch chaotischen Welt zu verstehen und zu behaupten, Vers 1 
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ordered universe from the original material into its present 
form. In this detailed account, however, there is no explicit 
statement of the creation of the primeval material from which 
the universe we know was formed. 

The first act in forming the present universe was God’s 
speaking. The verb 18") is introduced by waw consecutive, 
but it should now be clear that “V98"] is not the second verb 
in a series introduced by 82 of verse one.*® Verse one is a 
narrative complete in itself. Verses 2-31 likewise constitute 
a narrative complete in itself. In this narrative the first verb 
is “W)8*}. No previous verb in the perfect appears. 

In a narrative in the past time we often find the first verb 
in the perfect and each succeeding verb in the imperfect with 
waw consecutive. The first verb, however, 1. e., the verb in 
the perfect, need not be expressed. Such is the case in the 
narrative comprised by verses 2-31. The first action men- 
tioned in this narrative is that of the 98") of verse three. 

It has already been stated that we are not told how long 
the three-fold condition described in verse two had been in 
existence before God said, ‘‘Let there be light’. In view of 
the immediately preceding statement of absolute creation, 
however, we may not be far wrong if we assume that this 
three-fold condition had been in existence from the very 
beginning until God said, ‘‘Let there be light’. How long a 
time that was we of course have no means of knowing. Verse 
two then states the condition of the earth as it was when 
created and until God began to form from it the present world. 

Was, then, this three-fold condition a chaos? There are 
those who say that it was. What, however, is a chaos? As 


enthalte die Schépfung der Welt als Chaos (so Wellhausen, Prolegomena® 
296, Composition® 105), wobei dann Vers 2 den chaotischen Zustand 
dieser ersten Schépfung und erst 3ff. die Entstehung der gegenwartigen 
geordneten Welt schildern miisste.”’ 

18 A similarly constructed narrative is found in I Kings 18:30 ff. Verse 
30b is the general statement of the repairing of the altar. The detailed 
account begins in verse 31. The first verb in the detailed account is MP") 
(verse 31). Grammatically, this verb does not follow 83) of verse 30. 
The order of thought is not, “First, Elijah repaired the altar, and then he 
took twelve stones.” Verse 30b is a narrative unit, complete in itself; 
verses 31 ff. constitute another narrative unit, the first verb of which 
is MP"). 
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one of his definitions Webster states that chaos is, ‘“‘The void 
and formless infinite; the confused, unorganized state of 
primordial matter before the creation of distinct or orderly 
forms; — sometimes personified, after the Greeks, as the 
most ancient of the Gods’.*9 In the Greek language the 
word xadés was used of the first state of the universe which 
was sometimes thought to be water, sometimes unformed 
matter.?° 

It is occasionally said that the statement, ‘‘creation of a 
chaos”, would involve a contradiction in terms,?* and hence, 
it is concluded that verse two does not present the condition 
of things as they came from the hand of the Creator.” 

If, however, instead of asking, without more precisely 
defining the term, whether verse two describes a chaos, we 
simply seek to ascertain just what verse two does teach, we 
shall be in a better position to answer the question whether 
the world could have been created as it is pictured in verse two. 

We are first told that the earth was 173] 30M, desolation 
and waste. The significance of 17F is clearly illustrated by 
Isaiah 45:18, where it is set in contrast with naw). The 
purpose of creating the world is said to be that it might be 
inhabited, not that it might be 17/.% ZA, therefore, in- 
dicates the world as desolate and uninhabitable.4 Together 
with 173 it forms a striking phrase. 173 has essentially the 


19 Webster's New International Dictionary, Springfield, 1946. 

20 Hesiod: Theogony, 116, mpwriota xaos yéver’, a’rap émera Tat’ 
elptorepvos. 

1 F.g., Rabast, op.cit., ‘Die Erschaffung eines Chaos ist ein 
Widerspruch in sich selbst und passt nicht zu dem Gott des Kosmos und 
kénnte héchstens von dem Fiirsten der Finsternis stammen”’. 

2 Merrill F. Unger: op. cit., pp. 27-35; Arno C. Gaebelein: The Annotated 
Bible, Vol. 1, 1913, p. 16, “It is of the greatest importance to understand 
that the condition in which the earth (not the heavens) is described in 
the second verse is not how God created it in the beginning’; G. H. 
Pember: Earth’s Earliest Ages, n.d., pp. 26 ff.; The Scofield Reference Bible, 
1945, p. 3; The Pilgrim Bible, 1948, p. 1. 

73 Isaiah 45:18 is often treated as though it taught that God did not 
create the earth as a 1A. This is a misinterpretation. The prophet is 
simply stating the purpose of creation. It should be noted that this very 
chapter of Isaiah (v. 11) speaks of God as “forming darkness’ WN 37’. 

2% The LXX (Codex B) renders 7) 5¢ yj fv ddpartos kal dxatacKkelacros. 
The Vulgate, Terra autem erat inanis et vacua. 
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same meaning as 7A, namely, “empty”, “void”, ‘waste’. 
The earth, therefore, is described as a desolation and a waste. 
This does not affirm that it was a confused mass, in the sense 
of being disordered or jumbled, but simply that it was not 
habitable, not ready for man. The same condition was also 
present at the close of the first day, except that at that time 
light had also been brought into existence. In so far as the 
words 373} IFA are concerned we must conclude that they 
simply describe the earth as not habitable. There is no reason 
why God might not have pronounced the condition set forth 
by the first circumstantial clause of verse two as ‘‘good’’. 

The second clause affirms that darkness was upon the face 
of the abyss, 7. e., the primeval waters, and the third clause 
declares that the Spirit of God was brooding upon the waters. 
Is this a description of a chaotic condition, a condition in 
which everything has become topsy-turvy as the result of a 
judgment? To ask that question is to answer it. Despite all 
that has been said to the contrary, we would affirm that verse 
two describes a condition of things in which all was under 
the control of the Spirit of God. 

It is true that man could not at that time have lived upon 
the earth, but, for that matter the earth was not ready for 
man until the sixth day. At the same time even though the 
earth was not in a habitable condition, it was as God desired 
it to be. It stands out in great contrast to the finished world 
of verse thirty-one, but at every stage in the development 
God is in control, things are as he desires them to be. 

It would probably be wise to abandon the term ‘‘chaos’”’ 
as a designation of the conditions set forth in verse two. The 
three-fold statement of circumstances in itself seems to imply 
order. The material of which this earth consists was at that 
time covered with water, and darkness was all about. Over 
the waters, however, brooded God’s Spirit.*5 There is some- 
thing of the awesome in the description. But things were not 
always to continue so. It was God’s purpose to change this 
primeval condition. He would introduce light, would divide 
the waters, bring forth the dry land, make the heavenly bodies, 


2s Without at this point seeking to defend the position, I would affirm 
that O'N>8 1A is to be translated “Spirit of God’’. 
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fill the earth with animals and finally place upon it man. 
There is majesty in the first chapter of Genesis, but that 
majesty is greatly impaired when the first three verses are 
misinterpreted. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of conclusion we would affirm that the first verse 
serves as a broad, comprehensive statement of the fact of 
creation. Verse two describes the earth as it came from the 
hands of the Creator and as it existed at the time when God 
commanded the light to shine forth. The first recorded step 
in the process of fashioning the earth into the form in which it 
now appears was God’s remarkable utterance, ‘‘Let there 
be light’’. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 





THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR 


CORNELIUS VAN TIL 


HE “American Scholar’ of Ralph Waldo Emerson has 

apparently become the ‘‘Christian Scholar’ in our day. 
The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 
is, in large measure, responsible for this. Through its Com- 
mission on Higher Education this council publishes a quarterly 
journal entitled The Christian Scholar. 

In a Supplement Issue (Autumn 1954) we have a ‘“‘Report 
of the First Quadrennial Convocation of Christian Colleges” 
and in a Special Issue (Autumn 1958) we have ‘Addresses 
and Reports of the Second Quadrennial Convocation of 
Christian Colleges’. 

Other recent issues of The Christian Scholar are devoted 
to such subjects as “Christian Apologetics and the Univer- 
sity”, “The Christian in Philosophy’, and ‘The Church 
College and Philosophies of Education”’. 

The discussion throughout is not limited to ‘‘church-related 
colleges”. All American Protestant institutions are in view. 
The question therefore pertains to the Christian Scholar 
teaching in any such institution. How is his Christian commit- 
ment related to his work as a scholar? 

It is assumed that the religious commitment of the Christian 
Scholar does and should have a bearing upon his teaching 
in the field of science or philosophy. 

Eugene Carson Blake, as president of the National Council 
of Churches and Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. writes an article 
that may give us a first glimpse of the Christian Scholar as 
he seeks to influence the secular subjects of a college.! Blake 
deplores the fact that ‘‘the leading schools in our basic intel- 
lectual disciplines are still non-Christian, anti-Christian, or 
materialistic’. And this is true because our whole culture is 


* “Wanted: Christian Scholars’ in The Christian Scholar, Dec. 1956. 
2 Ibid., p. 261. 
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largely materialistic. But the chief blame for this sad state 
of affairs, says Blake, is to be placed upon the church and 
her theologians. 

Naturally it is the church and the theologians that must 
provide the leadership in a general reformation. 

“But preachers can’t do the job without the scholars, and 
theological scholars can’t do it without the universities and 
colleges. 

“Where is the trained economist who, expert in the Old 
Testament and New, as well as in his own field, will really 
give us the lead in the Christian reformation of a free economy? 

“Where is the biological scientist who has digested both 
Genesis and Darwin sufficiently to change the present truce 
between science and religion into a unity of imaginative 
insight and truth? 

“Where is the psychologist who knows both Freud and 
Augustine well enough to give a real lead to the development 
of a Christian doctrine of sin that will stand up? 

“Where is the philosopher-theologian who can write a 
Summa or Institutes for today? 

“Unless these men arise, the rising vitality of American 
churches will be no more ultimately important than the 
Childrens Crusades were against the Moslem Conquerors of 
the Holy Land.’’s 

The picture drawn by Blake is imposing enough. There 
is to be a company of Christian Scholars who, as a mighty 
army, having received their ‘‘inspiration from God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’’,4 and proficient in their respective 
fields of study, will impregnate the whole of our culture with 
their vision. 

This company of Christian Scholars, with the theologian 
in the vanguard, must not, if they would really contribute 
to the “World-Wide Non-Roman Christian strategy’’s be ham- 
pered by any outmoded ‘fundamentalist anti-intellectualism”’ 
for “‘the general effect of the verbal and literal interpretation 
of the Scriptures which is the basis of all fundamentalism was 
to impugn the human reason and resist the modern empirical 
mood in favor of a rigid @ priori straight jacket’’.6 


3 Ibid., p. 264. 4 Ibid., p. 265. 
5 Idem. 6 Ibid., p. 261. 
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The Via Media 


The Christian Scholar is, therefore, to walk the middle of 
the road. At least he must avoid the extremes of mechanism 
and materialism on the one side and fundamentalist au- 
thoritarianism on the other. 

A goodly number of Christian Scholars are enthusiastically 
responding to the clarion call of President Blake. They are 
asking themselves and one another, when met in convocation, 
how they may implement the vision of a truly Christian 
culture. 

There is basic agreement between these Christian Scholars 
that the vision of a Christian culture cannot best be im- 
plemented through denominational programs. Such programs 
are bound to creeds and individualistically conceived theol- 
ogies. “We live in the Twentieth Century’, cries Robert L. 
James, Jr., Y.M.C.A. Secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement in the Middle Atlantic Region. ‘Priority in the 
Twentieth Century goes to obedience to [the most relevant 
statement of] the central truth that the one God is reconciling 
the whole world to Himself’’.? 

To be sure, the sectarian principle need not be and must 
not be entirely dropped. “It is quite proper to draw upon 
the Sect idea in dealing theologically with corporate expres- 
sions of the pursuit and organization of truth.’* But then 
this sectarian principle, stressing as it does the “uses of 
diversity’’, must at most supplement the Protestant principle, 
stressing as it does the unity of outlook by all that are united 
in Christ. Says Williams: ‘It will be entirely appropriate for 
some new ‘Protestant’ theory of college education to develop 
on American soil as a consequence of the current theological 
revival and a theological reconception of the Sectarian prin- 
ciple in the realm of academic fellowship’’.® 


7 Ibid., p. 267. 

8 George H. Williams in The Christian Scholar, Special Issue, Autumn 
1958, p. 202. 

9 Ibid., p. 207, 
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The Theological Revival 


So far only some broad lines have.been drawn. Let us call 
up Dr. Jones to represent the Christian scholar for us. 

Dr. Jones feels himself to be a dedicated man. He has 
heard lectures on “Christ and Today’s Campus”, and “The 
Theological Foundations of the Christian College’. He has 
caught from Robert L. Calhoun’s address on ‘Christian 
Vocation on the College Campus”’ the vision that he must 
seek ‘“‘to develop in all fields of instruction, recognition and 
concern for what we have become accustomed to speak of as 
Christian perspective’’.’° 

To get a hearing for the Christian perspective, Jones 
knows, he must respect the empirical mood of the scientist. 
Surely creation is ‘‘the first work of God’s grace’’.* Above 
all he must be humble. This implies that he must not claim 
that his creed or the Bible contain ready-made answers for 
any human problem. When the Bible speaks of ‘‘the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ ... it 
intends to say that this knowledge is practical knowledge for 
the whole man to the end that his life shall be saved. It is 
not knowledge of nature, although interpretive of nature. 
It is not merely speculative knowledge, although it engenders 
and enriches speculation. It is not propositional truth, 
although it must seek to make affirmations having proposi- 
tional integrity. It is a knowledge which has an absolute 
practicality because it illumines man’s central anxiety, lostness 
and hurt; and because it heals what it reveals.’’” 

Dr. Jones will therefore assure his colleagues and students 
that ‘‘the nature of God believed in requires an openness 
toward the order of fact .... There are no theological maps 
of the mind of God from which we can deduce particular facts 
about our world’. ‘‘The Bible speaks of the Creator as a 
hidden God.” Therefore “‘all precise interpretations of his 
will are in principle open to question’’.*3 The Christian scholar, 


10 The Christian Scholar, Supplement Issue, Autumn 1954, p. 274. 

™ Wesley M. Stevens in The Christian Scholar, Special Issue, Autumn 
1958, p. 186. : 

2 Joseph Sittler in ibid., p. 190. 

3 Special Issue, Autumn 1958, p. 306. 
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Jones realizes full well, ‘‘does not turn us into arrogant masters 
of the truth of God’s purpose toward his whole creation’’."4 
“Faith is not a matter of cognitive assent to true propositions 
because faith is not primarily cognitive and is not a matter 
of assent to propositions at all.’’*s 

Thus the principle of free inquiry in any field is not to be 
questioned. For ‘‘when I accept Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior I am not weighing evidence at all: I am accepting 
him as defining the possibilities of my life’’.*® ‘‘No Christian 
in a college has the right to refuse to play by the rules of the 
intellectual game and even less the right to supply his own 
rules.’’?7 

With the principle of free inquiry thus guaranteed Dr. 
Jones will yet wish to present the insights of the Christian 
faith ‘‘as a live option in the student’s search for meaning 
and wholeness’. ‘Faith (via the propositions implicated in 
it) can be relevant to the intellectual disciplines taught in the 
curriculum.,’’"® 

What a vision this, thinks Jones. A college which ‘‘centers 
on a powerfully informed, vigorously disciplined and com- 
mitted faculty, consciously operating as a community of the 
Church, ‘bought with a price.’ Such a dedicated group, 
having its life in the antiphony of work and worship, could 
expose the student to a responsible Christian intellectual 
community of a unique kind.’’' 

The composite portrait of the Christian scholar represented 
by Dr. Jones must now be regarded from the more positive 
point of view. If the Christian perspective must, on the one 
hand, forswear presenting propositional truth and, on the 
other hand, must be relevant to all the intellectual disciplines 
of the curriculum, how is this to be done? It must be done 
by means of Jesus the Christ. In him the answer must be 
found as to ‘‘the relationship of Christian faith to the academic 
enterprise’’.2° The Christian college ‘‘seeks to provide a 
unifying point of view for its educational program through 


4 Idem. 

8 Ibid., p. 309. 

6 Idem. 

17 Ibid., p. 310. 18 Idem. 

19 Idem. 30 Ibid., p. 275. 
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the Christian faith’.2* ‘“‘The unifying element is founded on 
the faith that all truth, though partially apprehended and 
fragmented under the conditions of existence, is not unrelated 
to the Truth revealed in Jesus Christ. The Christian faith 
makes the strange assertion that in Jesus Christ believers 
have encountered the ultimate truth about themselves and 
their universe.’’ All disciplines “involve at one point or 
another concern with the ultimate’’.2s But in Jesus Christ 
this encounter is especially illuminating. For the Christian 
scholar Christ is ‘‘the Truth’’.*4 

The Truth as it is in Christ may be shown to shed its 
light far and wide. The ‘‘pre-convocation study commission” 
of 1958 dealing with “the theological foundations of the 
Christian College’ deals with this fact under the heading of 
“the traditional theological doctrines of creation, fall and 
redemption’’.*5 

The doctrine of creation ‘“‘might seem to be an obvious 
example of the worst kind of speculation and dogmatism 
about a supposed event in the past concerning which we 
have no scientific knowledge’. But the study commission 
reassures us that the doctrine of creation ‘‘is not a statement 
about an event in the past, but about the relationship between 
God and the universe’”’ and that therefore “it has the most 
practical consequences in every day life and in education’’.?? 

If then we purge the doctrine of creation from its fundamen- 
talist detritus we are justified in thinking of creation as 
providing the scientist as well as all others with a foundation 
for “belief in the knowableness, goodness, and purposiveness 
of the universe”. The idea of creation also gives us ‘‘respect 
for material things”’, “belief in the centrality of personality”, 
“belief in man’s humility as well as his dignity” and ‘“‘belief 
that man is a creative creature’’.?* And though the Christian 
scholar is primarily interested in ‘‘the Protestant principle’ 
he may at this point be encouraged by the Anglican divine 
E. L. Mascall who says that ‘“‘the world, as the Christian 


3 Jerald C. Brauer in ibid, p. 238. 

22 Idem. 33 Ibid., p. 239. 

24 David J. Maitland in ibid., p. 231. 

3s Ibid., p. 276. 

6 Idem. 31 Idem. 38 Idem. 
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conceives it, is thus an ideal field for the application of the 
scientific method, with its twin techniques of observation 
and experiment’’.?9 

As to the doctrine of the Fall it too, of course, does not 
refer to a date in the past. It means rather that “somehow” 
it has “become second nature for man to oppose the will of 
God .... Fallen man in rejecting God seeks to make himself 
or some other creature the center of meaning and so becomes 
an idolater, absolutizing the relative”. And ‘“‘for the academic 
man, idolatry usually means that some system of ideas is 
made absolute .... When it is claimed for instance that 
Christian theology as a system of ideas has the answers to all 
our problems, this also is idolatry and a denial of God’’.s° 

“The doctrine of Redemption means that through his 
relation to God in the context of a reconciling and reconciled 
community (the Church), the individual becomes a different 
kind of person, a new being, a transformed creature.’’* And 
this doctrine of redemption “has several academic con- 
sequences and implications”. These ‘‘all center around the 
notion of community. The academic community ... must 
ultimately partake of some of the essential qualities that 
define the religious fellowship itself. More especially it should 
become a community of acceptance and forgiveness and not 
just a ‘community of scholars’ in the usual sense’. A ‘“‘commu- 
nity of acceptance”’ will ‘‘arouse the anxieties, contradictions, 
rebellion, and emptiness that are in each one of us’’.3? ‘“‘The 
doctrine of redemption implies that a Christian college should 
be an independent center of radical criticism .... For the 
Christian college the roots of freedom of inquiry lie deep 
within the nature of Christian faith itself. All ideas, doctrines, 
principles, people, and institutions are criticizable in principle 
as well as in fact. Doubt and skepticism are part of our 
Christian heritage’’.3 

In an ‘Additional Statement of Section One’’ we are 
informed that the report of the Study Commission on crea- 
tion, fall and redemption ‘‘was not intended to constitute a 


29 Tbid., p. 277, quoted from E. L. Mascall, Christian Faith and Natural 
Science, p. 132. 

3° Tbid., p. 278. 3 Ibid., p. 279. 

32 Ibid., p. 280. 33 Ibid., p. 281. 
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full and direct theological justification for the existence of 
the Christian college’’.54 

This report ‘‘approached the theological foundations of the 
Christian college through various theological tensions or 
polarities’’.s5 “It was recognized that the intellectual life 
contains an ambiguity in its very essence.’’ It should be 
recognized, therefore, that the Christian Answer is not 
unambiguous. When speaking to his colleagues the Christian 
scholar in true modesty admits that though ‘‘the final truth 
has already been disclosed in Christ’’ any college is ‘‘in its 
essence ... committed to the search for truth’. God’s grace 
“is deeper than all our searching’’ but ‘“‘the truth is not in 
our possession’’. 

The Christian scholar must therefore maintain that ‘‘the 
Gospel provides the charter of freedom for the Christian 
college’. But he must always do this with the full recognition 
of the principle that the truth of this gospel cannot come to 
man otherwise than in ambiguous form. ‘‘Therefore non- 
Christian scholars should be able to find a congenial place 
within the community of the Christian college.’’37 In the 
setting of the Christian college the doctrine of creation there- 
fore means that ‘‘Christians and non-Christians stand on a 
common human level in their encounters”. ‘‘The Christian 
doctrine of creation provides for a common human relatedness 
wherein we are literally members one of another regardless 
of the presence or absence of religious beliefs.’’3* 

The section of the convocation of 1958, in thus speaking 
of creation and fall and redemption ‘‘unanimously voted to 
recommend to the continuing committee of the Protestant 
Council that a diversified committee of theologians and other 
educators be appointed to study the theological foundations 
of the Christian college during the next four years and to 
report to the next Quadrennial Convocation of Christian 
Colleges’’.59 

There is indeed an obvious need for clarification so far as 
the report just reviewed is concerned. If the doctrine of 


34 Ibid., p. 282. 38 Idem. 
36 Thid., p. 283. 31 Idem. 
38 Idem. 39 Ibid., p. 285. 
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creation provides us with a common “human relatedness 
wherein we are literally members one of another regardless 
of the presence or absence of religious beliefs’’ then what 
need is there of redemption at all? And if the whole intellectual 
life ‘“‘of man contains an ambiguity in its very essence’’4® 
how is Jesus Christ, granted he is placed in the center of the 
work of redemption, to be of any help at all? Is there anything 
unambiguous known of him? 

Before asking other similar questions we turn to an article 
by George H. Williams on ‘“‘The Christian College Today”’.* 
With keen penetration Williams discusses the idea of ‘‘Chris- 
tian learning’. That is, he says, the problem for the Christian 
scholar. Williams has given much thought to this problem.“ 
Says Williams: ‘‘The theological problem of Christian educa- 
tion is the epistemological problem of the relationship between 
faith and knowledge or between grace and reason’’.‘ 

We have, says Williams, at least the ingredients of a 
coherent and rather exciting theology of learning and of the 
Christian community of scholarship’’.*4 

The first and ‘“‘by far the most important of some five 
distinguishable university themes is the paradisic motif’. 
Williams at once ties this in with “the Fall of primal man” 
and the “divine sapientia which Christian man may possess 
through baptismal regeneration, sacramental incorporation 
into the Second Adam, and sustained inspiration from the 
Holy Spirit in the community of self-discipline and the 
fellowship of Christian grace or love’’.4s He adds that, ‘‘On 
this view the Christian college campus is, so to speak, a bit 
of Paradise provisionally restored, a walled garden in which 
the fruit of knowledge may once again be savored by virtue 
of the work of Christ in the restoration of the clouded image 
of the divine in men’’.*® 

Second there is the military motif. According to it learning 


4° Tbid., p. 283. 

a Ibid., p. 193. 

4 Cf. his The Theological Idea of the University published by the Com- 
mission on Higher Education of the National Council of Churches (New 
York, 1958). 

43 Special Issue, Autumn 1958, p. 195. 

44 Ibid., p. 196. 4s Idem. 46 Idem. 
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is a kind of spiritual warfare in which man seeks to withstand 
“the onslaughts of Satan in the form of sloth, carnal tempta- 
tion, and spiritual pride including heresy’. In terms of this 
military motif the college is ‘‘the training ground of a Christian 
militia determined to engage in combat with error in the 
surrounding world’’.47 

Third we have the transferential theme. According to it 
there is a ‘‘community of seekers and custodians of the 
truth’, a ‘‘venerable Republic of Letters ... with its own 
laws and liberties antedating not only the State conferring 
its charter but even the church which has sponsored it’’.** 

“And this brings us to a fourth motif, namely the chris- 
tological sanction for the authority of the Christian teacher 
as prophet.’’49 ‘On this view the Christian professor, clear 
about his calling, is a minister or officer in the larger Kingdom 
of Christ; and for him, in contrast to the pastor or priest, 
it is precisely his vocation to deal forthrightly with faith in 
the context of reason, experimentation, hypothesis, and 
academic dialogue with colleagues who may not share his 
Christian convictions. In this ministry he should not be 
trammeled by ecclesiastical ties. It is sufficient, in order to 
be called and subsequently sustained by the sponsoring 
denomination of his college, that he profess that for him 
Christ is the Veritas which makes him free.’’s° 

In the fifth place Williams adds the “‘critical or judicial’’ 
theme, ‘‘of both the Christian faculty and indeed the univer- 
sity as such in the midst of the world’’.* ‘On this view the 
center of the university is what in Europe is called the aula.” 
Here “spiritual men judge all things but are themselves 
judged by none save by Veritas itself which the Christian 
members of the faculty are also free to interpret as Christ, 
the Supreme Judge at the Great Assize’’.5? 

Speaking of these five motifs and their relationship to 
one another Williams says: “Perhaps the most accessible or 
obviously meaningful of these five symbols or themes is the 


47 Idem. 48 Ibid., p. 197. 
49 Idem. 

58° Tbid., p. 198. 

st Idem. 

5? Ibid., p. 199. 
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christological sanction of the spiritual autonomy of the 
Christian professor’’.53 

This done, Williams takes up the problem involved in the 
paradisic motif. Does not this motif on principle separate 
“human scientia, empirical knowledge from divine revela- 
tion’ ?54 If, to avoid this, we quietly drop the idea of the 
Fall ‘‘as an historic narrative’ and also quietly drop the Fall 
“fas it might affect a Christian doctrine of knowing’”’ is there 
then any plausibility in the idea of a “unique historic and 
universally redemptive act of fulfillment of the Law in the 
utter obedience of Jesus Christ in knowing and willing one 
thing’’?55 The church must needs “face up to the fact, that 
the central doctrine of the Church, the Atonement — with all 
its doctrinal, sacramental and constitutional explication — is 
ultimately implicated in any casual or accommodative decision 
he might make about the paradisic motif in the realm of 
epistemology. Thus the redeeming Church and the Christian 
college are alike bound up with a conception of Creation and 
the Fall; and the Christian scholar must study its implications 
for his activity as scholar in library and laboratory no less 


than as a dutiful worshipper in the college chapel and as a 
sponsor of the Christian action group on campus.’’5® 


All this is exceedingly helpful in our search for the Christian 
scholar as the National Council of Churches is sponsoring 
him. By means of his five motifs Williams covers the whole 
question of Christian learning in formally admirable fashion. 
There is no such disjointedness in his article as we found in 
that of the group of men dealing with the theological founda- 
tions of education. In the article by Williams everything is 
finally related to the christological motif. Williams wants 
to be ‘“‘epistemologically more precise’ than a loose use of 
such words as “ ‘inspiration,’ ‘depth,’ ‘dimension,’ ‘context,’ 
‘concern,’ ‘existential’ ’’ and ‘“‘ ‘committed’ ’’ permits.s7 

Let us ask then whether Williams can offer us the epis- 
temological clarification that we sought earlier. 


83 Idem. 534 Idem. 
ss Ibid., p. 200. 

86 Idem. 

87 Idem. 
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Williams finds no help in the ‘‘Thomist clarity” by which 
Roman Catholics seek to solve the problem of the relation of 
revelation and reason. He prefers ‘‘a biblical-Augustinian 
stress on event, on experience, and on the interpenetration 
of the realms of faith and reason’’.s* 

Looking then at ‘“‘The Protestant Principle and the Call of 
the Christian Scholar’’ Williams harks back to Luther’s phrase 
to the effect that the Christian is simul justus et peccator. He 
tells us how Dean Douglas Horton in 1958 spoke of ‘‘each 
Protestant Christian in the context of the university as simul 
certus et dubitator’’. Then he adds: ‘‘The Christian scholar, 
I would avow, is simul praescitus et scrutator’’.5° For Chris- 
tians ‘are no less seekers than the secular scholars and 
researchers on the same terms with and using the same 
methods as those of our colleagues who avow no such alle- 
giance as we own’’.® “Assured of a Truth which is at the 
same time God’s love” the Christian scholar is ‘confident in 
the prosecution of his researches and tentative constructions 
amid the fragmentation, the incompleteness, and even the 
ambiguities of the ever expanding realms of knowledge. The 
Christian researcher is secure under the aegis of him who is 
the Truth that sets men ever free.”’"™ 

We shall therefore require no creedal commitment of the 
Christian scholars. We shall only insist ‘‘that the whole of 
their scientia be seen within the epic and the cosmic perspective 
of that biblical vision of the truth which begins with the 
created order, searches for meaning in human history, declares 
that it was precisely in a man—a person like ourselves, 
not in some impersonal force — that God was most clearly 
manifest in his reconciliatory action within creation, a perspec- 
tive finally that holds ever before them the question of that 
invisible goal towards which we hasten’’.® 

Here, then, in the portrait of the Christian scholar presented 
by Williams the problem of learning is finally focussed in Jesus 
Christ. And Jesus Christ is placed at the center of the ‘“‘cosmic 
perspective’. Surely then the Christian scholar will not work 
with his non-Christian colleagues on the basis of creation 


58 Tbid., p. 201. 59 Tbid., p. 204. 6° Idem. 
& Jbid., pp. 204 f. 6 JTbid., p. 205. 
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“regardless of the presence or absence of religious beliefs’’ as 
was claimed by others at the 1958 Convocation. 

If there are any points that need clarification in the views 
of Williams this clarification must be made at the central 
point of the person and work of Jesus Christ. 

Williams is, of course, well aware of the fact that the basic 
problem remaining on his view is that of the relation of the 
biblical and the secular interpretations of history. But he 
would solve this problem by “the principle of luminous 
particularity, of the concretion of event within event like 
some chemically complex organic compound’’.® ‘The view 
that I have of biblical and ecclesiastical history from Eden 
to the ecumenical movement (to take one ‘theological’ dis- 
cipline as an example of the work of the scholar simul praescitus 
et scrutator) is that it must be studied and expounded as any 
other branch of history but that there yet remains a difference 
in emphasis and perspective.’ ‘‘Biblical-ecclesiastical his- 
tory and general history might be compared respectively to 
organic and inorganic chemistry. The basic elements are the 
same in both, but the clusterings of historical events which are 
picked up for scrutiny and analysis by the ecclesiastical or 
biblical historian are often much more complex than those 
scrutinized in secular history. Think of the Synoptic nar- 
ratives with the frail debris of earlier texts within texts, faint 
echoes within echoes of oral tradition. Moreover the operation 
of the Spirit as a fluid or force or catalyst in binding and 
loosing these increasingly complex historical compounds may 
be taken as a legitimate hypothesis of inquiry into the history 
of the biblical and ecclesiastical community, the more so for 
the reason that they, whose life and work are being chronicled 
and interpreted, themselves took seriously the operation of 
the Spirit.’’s 

Here then we have a well-integrated position that the 
Christian scholar may present to his colleagues and students. 
In presenting this position to his non-Christian colleagues he 
does not antagonize them by challenging their scientific mood 
or method. If these colleagues should fear the paradisic and 


63 Idid., p. 206. 6 Idem. 
$s Ibid., pp. 206 f. 
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martial motifs inherent in Williams’ position they may rest 
at ease because the sectarian principle coming to expression 
in these motifs has been reconceived ‘‘as a consequence of the 
current theological revival’. The principle of the “luminous 
particularity of person and event and chosen people’’ is 
nowise meant to deny the “universality and the mysterious 
depths of history and especially the history of the ongoing 
community of faith’’.67 There is here no primitive form of 
supranaturdlism which “transforms the infinity of God into a 
finiteness which is merely an extension of the categories of 
finitude’’.® 

Williams is simply arguing that “biblical and ecclesiastical 
history have a notable contribution to make to the curriculum 
of both the denominational college and the mixed university’’,®? 
because in its principle of luminous particularity it brings 
light from above into history and nature that would otherwise 
be dark. 

Looking at the efforts of Williams as a whole it must be 
said that we need still further epistemological precision than 
even he has given us. And we need it at the point of primary 
importance to him, namely his principle of luminous partic- 
ularity. 

How, we would ask, can this principle be of any help in 
our effort to find integration for intellectual inquiry? 

In the first place it seems not to have been made plain to 
us how we may identify Jesus Christ. He is said to be ‘‘a 
man — a person like ourselves’’.7° And he is found in history. 
But this, by itself, can scarcely be of help and comfort to us. 
We must also know how he differs from us. Williams says 
that ‘‘God was most clearly manifest in his reconciliatory 
action” in Jesus.7" Did he reveal himself as such? And if he 
is vere Deus as well as vere homo could he speak of God the 
Father and of himself as God the son without transforming 
by his very speech the infinity of God into the finitude of 
man? Is it not unreconstructed sectarianism to think of 
anything like an unambiguous revelation of the sovereign 


66 Tbid., p. 207. 67 Idem. 

8 Paul Tillich: Systematic Theology, Vol. II, Chicago, 1957, p. 6. 
69 Williams in op. cit., p. 207. 

7° Tbid., p. 205. ™ Idem. 
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God to man? That is to say, does not the very idea of partic- 
ularity, on Williams’ basis, require for its correlative the idea 
of the wholly hidden God? If it does, then what becomes of 
“‘the luminous” character of the particularity that we have 
in Jesus? 

In other words, there is no evidence to show that Williams 
has been able, any more than any one else, to identify Jesus 
Christ as the one through whom the Christian scholar can 
find meaning in the subjects that require his analysis. 

Secondly we ask what meaning is there to the idea of 
atonement on the basis of Williams’ theology? Granted that 
his Jesus Christ could be identified, how could he atone for 
the sins of other men? Surely not because of the fact of his 
manhood as such. 

As a human person he would himself need atonement. And 
if he is also divine, then he is this in a way unbeknown to 
himself. 

Then, too, why should men need atonement? If they are 
men at all, they are, on Williams’ view, already participant 
in the atoning work of God. With the dropping of the idea 
of unambiguous revelation even in Jesus Christ, how could 
men ever become sinners? There was no known revelation 
of God’s love which men might set aside. 

In short, there is nothing to indicate that for Williams 
Jesus Christ is anything more than a symbol for Veritas. 
His position constitutes no basic advance over that of Plato. 
In Plato’s philosophy men are men to the extent that they 
participate in God. To the extent that men are “‘fallen”’ 
they are such by virtue of the very idea of temporal plurality 
and particularity. The luminousness of particular men or of 
any particular man lies in the assumed principle of man’s 
participation in God. 

There is, accordingly, no room for a Mediator in any unique 
sense in Plato’s thought. Every man, if he is a man at all, 
needs mediation. On the other hand every man, if he is a 
man, needs no mediation. Plato was unable to bring his two 
worlds, the world of Ideas and the world of sense, into any 
intelligible relation to one another. 

There is no evidence to indicate that Williams has been 
more successful than Plato. In accordance with the fashion 
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of modern thought, Williams works with an abstract and 
ultimate impersonal principle of rationality or truth and an 
equally ultimate and abstract principle of particularity. These 
are kept in balance with one another as limiting concepts of 
one another. It is assumed that the rational principle is 
somehow to be victorious over the irrational principle. 

In this Christianity of the limiting concept Jesus Christ is 
made the symbol of the victory of the rational principle over 
the irrational principle in reality. But all symbols point 
beyond themselves for their meaning. How should the Christ- 
symbol be an exception to this? If he were, how could we 
know anything of this fact? 

When Williams finally makes his appeal to the Holy Spirit 
as a “fluid or force or catalyst’’ as a help in binding and 
loosing the ‘‘complex historical compounds”’ surrounding the 
appearance of Jesus Christ, not even this brings any relief. 
The fact that the apostles ‘‘took seriously the operation of the 
Spirit’’ can scarcely be ascertained, inasmuch as in the 
Synoptic gospels we have only “faint echoes within echoes 
of oral tradition’. And even if the gospel records were all 
that any modern historian could wish they were, there would 
still be the fact that they could only point to a symbol that 
in turn must point beyond itself. The Holy Spirit is, for 
Williams, no less a limiting concept than is Jesus Christ. 


But we turn now to an article by William H. Poteat on 
“The Incarnate Word and the Language of Culture’’.”3 This 
article deals specifically and minutely with the question we 
found unanswered by Williams. In an earlier article’ Poteat 
sought to define some central issues facing the Christian 
scholar. In this article he spoke of First Order Decisions 
and Second Order Decisions. ‘I will call the ultimate evalua- 
tions (and the symbols in which they are expressed, which 
constitute the foci of communal existence), First Order 
Decisions’’.75 Then the ‘‘day to day evaluations ... of the 
community which has its existence through this relatively 


7 Ibid., p. 207. 

73 The Christian Scholar, June 1956. 
% The Christian Scholar, March 1954. 
5 Ibid., p. 12. 
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stable set of First Order Decisions” are to be called Second 
Order Decisions.?* Now a ‘‘Christian College is a community 
of persons united in the rational pursuit of truth in which the 
dominant and effective First Order Decisions ultimately express 
the affirmation that Jesus Christ is Lord; where therefore 
Second Order Decisions and evaluations ultimately express a 
response to Him’’. Or more specifically ‘fa Christian college 
is a community where men understand themselves, the world 
and their own corporate life in terms of the First Order symbols 
of Incarnation, Creation, Fall and Eschatology. 

“‘Jesus Christ as bearer of Grace and Truth is the ultimate 
concern of the Christian College”’.77 

In his second article Poteat now asks the particular question 
how first order and second order decisions must be related. 
And this enterprise he calls a third order activity.7* We are 
therefore to engage in a piece of ‘“‘category-analysis”. And 
“* ‘the Owl of Minerva only begins her flight when it is already 
dark’ ”’.77 Now Poteat already told us in the earlier article 
that there must be ‘‘a tolerable order among the First and a 
real logical and psychological relation between the Second 
and the First; else the Community is destroyed’’.*° 

Now then we are to start from our central first order 
decision to the effect that Jesus Christ is Lord of all. When 
the apostle Paul went out to the Athenians with this motto 
“the accepted a challenge that Christianity had to accept, if it 
was to persist in believing that Jesus Christ was truly the 
Son and that His Father was truly maker of Heaven and 
earth. Any separation of the Father and the Son would have 
meant both that Jesus Christ was not related to the whole 
of human existence and that the one God had not been 
incarnate im that existence’ .** 

For an understanding of Poteat’s position it is well to 
start from the problem of the relation of Christian to Greek 
thought. Poteat argues that ‘‘apart from Christianity, God is 


76 Idem, 

77 Ibid., p. 17. 
78 The Christian Scholar, June 1956, p. 113. 

19 Ibid., p. 114. 

80 The Christian Scholar, March 1954, pp. 12 f. 
& The Christian Scholar, June 1956, p. 114. 
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known only as ‘not this... not that...’ ’’.*? But Christianity 
with its motto that Christ is Lord of all posits a positive 
relation between God and man. ‘‘What is important for us is 
that Christianity seems to be making a quite positive claim 
that there is a paradigmatic experience’ that is ‘‘crucially 
related” to our ordinary experience.* 

Our ordinary experience is of two sorts. We live first in 
“the realm of necessity”. We also live in ‘the realm of 
freedom where, for example, I use the personal pronoun, ‘I’, 
‘about’ myself’’.*4 Now ‘‘the Christian claims that certain 
very peculiar sorts of ‘events’... occur in the realm of free- 
dom’’, These peculiar events, the Christian speaks of as 
occurring about himself. And he refers to them in such terms 
as redemption, reconciliation and atonement. ‘‘At the same 
time the Christian seems to be claiming that the realm of 
freedom and what ‘happens’ there is crucially connected with 
the realm of necessity and what has happened there; that 
redemption is inextricably related to the Jesus of history; 
that to be reconciled with God in the ‘confrontation’ with 
Jesus of Nazareth ‘causes’ us — in a peculiar, if not embar- 
rassing, sense of the word ‘cause’ — to confess Him as the 
Christ’’.*s 

We need therefore ‘‘a third kind of ‘event,’ namely, the 
Christ, who is neither just the Jesus of history, nor yet just 
the ‘effects’ in my life ‘wrought’ in the realm of freedom, but a 
new reality who is known neither as an object in the familiar 
sense, nor as an ‘object’ in the unfamiliar sense, i.e. in the 
way I am aware of my own I. He is neither an object to me 
as is the historical Jesus; nor is he just the same kind of 
thing as my experience of my own subjectivity’’.* 

It is in this way, says Poteat, that the Christian claims 
that ‘‘God is positively known ‘within’ what we now call the 
historical world; or more properly, His paradigmatic activity 
is encountered in relation to a paradigmatic experience within 
the historical world [in the familiar sense] thus constituting a 
new ‘history’ — the history of the Church — where the Christ 


82 Tbid., p. 120. 83 Ibid., p. 119. 
84 Idem. 8s Idem. 
86 Idem. 
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is known and, in any case, where the symbol ‘Christ’ is 
used’’,87 

It is in this manner too that Poteat hopes to attain a “‘prac- 
tical unification of the language of profane history and the 
language of ‘processes’ in the realm of freedom’’.** But Poteat 
does not flatter himself by thinking that he has explained 
anything by this elaborate construction. He speaks of the 
“obscurity surrounding the ambiguous, if not the equivocal 
use of words like ‘experience’ and phrases like ‘practical 
unification’ that are to be held to account’’.*® Let us therefore 
follow him as he seeks to “back-track” himself. If there is 
any way by which he can show us how we can make Christ 
Lord of all and yet hold on both to the method of Greek 
philosophy and to the post-Kantian bifurcation between the 
“realm of freedom’ and the “realm of necessity’’, we are 
anxious to learn of it. 

Poteat seeks to devise a way by which we can intelligently 
speak of a ‘‘third kind of event”, the Christ-event. Biblical 
religion, he says, does not follow the method of Eastern 
mysticism. ‘‘Biblical religions ... are informed by the basic 
analogy of the I-Thou relation’’.°° ‘“‘The practical experience 
of personal reconciliation with God in confrontation with the 
Jesus of History is the experience of the Christ!’’** How then 
do I “exhibit”? the “logical peculiarity” of my Christ- 
experience? 

To do so I may begin with event in the ordinary or first 
sense. This event happens in the ‘‘realm of necessity’. Then 
I take event in the second sense. This event happens in the 
“realm of freedom’’. I am familiar both with event in ‘‘sense- 
one’ and event in “‘sense-two’’. Now how about event in 
“sense-three’’? 

I have no difficulty with the “Jesus of history’. He fits 
into events in sense-one. Nor do I have any difficulty with 
my ‘practical experience of personal reconciliation with God”’. 
Here I refer to an event in sense-two. For ‘‘when I myself 
have this experience in relation to the symbol (The Christ), 
I am not dealing with anything symbolic, but directly know 


87 Ibid., pp. 119 f. 88 Tbid., p. 120. 89 Idem. 
9 Ibid., p. 121. * Ibid., p. 122, 
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the very reality symbolized! If I may put it awkwardly, I 
am no longer referring to a reality; I am im that reality. As 
it is said: ‘If any man be in Christ... .” Yet I am im that reality 
not as a molecule of water is in the ocean, but as a person is 
in a personal relation’”’.% 

When now I say that ‘the Jesus of history’, an event in 
sense-one, and my “experience of reconcilation”, an event in 
sense-two, are causally related, I use the word cause in a 
“peculiar, if not embarrassing, sense. Perhaps it would be 
easier if we said ‘internally’ rather than ‘causally’ related’’.% 

I really need to use a different language for each of the two 
series of events just mentioned. But I employ a “practical 
unification of languages” when I refer to Jesus Christ. ‘‘And 
I said the unification of the two different languages gave rise 
to the symbol, ‘Christ,’ and to a whole new language including 
the word ‘history’ — now, however, understood as heilsge- 
schichte — and phrases like ‘Holy Spirit,’ ‘the Body of Christ,’ 
‘the real presence,’ etc. Here, on this level, the use of the 
word ‘event’ in the expression, ‘Christ-event,’ would be called 
event in sense-three.’’% 

How is this unification of languages accomplished? To 
reduce both languages to one ‘‘meta-language’’ may at once 
be rejected as “‘hopelessly misguided’’. Shall we then arrange 
the languages hierarchically? To do so would leave ‘‘unsolved 
the problem of how the strata are related to each other’’.% 
Perhaps then the ‘‘‘ordinary-language philosophers’ are 
moved by a sound instinct at this point. They seem to sense 
that a clue to this puzzle is to be found in practice — in the 
actual using of language’’.%* We must think of the connection 
of the two languages as “‘not logical but practical. They have 
their sole connection in the experience and activity of the 
user of language, who ‘stands behind’ every particular lan- 
guage which he may find it expedient to use about the world, 
even the meta-language which he uses about other lan- 
guages’’.97 

This ‘‘user of language” is ‘‘the presupposition of all lan- 


92 Idem. 93 Ibid., p. 123. 
94 Idem. 93 Idem. 
9 Idem. 97 Ibid., p. 124. 
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guage use’. He therefore “‘systematically eludes languages 
and meta-languages ad infinitum’’.%* 

Thus by theory we can “‘as a matter of principle’ never 
“locate the connection” between the various languages used 
by the language-user. I must speak of the unification of lan- 
guages, but this unification must always be practical rather 
than theoretical. ‘‘This irreconcilable difference between spec- 
tation and action . . . stands between every other view of real- 
ity and Christianity.” ‘‘For Christianity believes that God 
is Act par excellence; and is known paradigmatically in the 
intersection of ‘event-in-sense-one’ and ‘event-in-sense-two,’ 
which gives rise to the ‘event-in-sense-three’ through and 
within that very act whereby I am myself. The divine is 
crucially known in Christ — that experience which includes 
the practical unification of components which are susceptible 
of description in terms of ‘Jesus of history language’ and 
‘reconciliation-redemption language.’ And Christ is known 
only in my own existence — in my enactment of myself, since 
for me to exist is not to be a possibility, but to act!’’t°° 

When Poteat has reached this conclusion he adds: “At 
this point, there is an inclination, no doubt, to suspect that 
all the sleight-of-language ingenuity of the foregoing adds up 
to a practical denial of the Incarnation, that the Jesus Christ 
here set forth is not only patently not the Christ of the Creeds 
and classical formulations, but that he is not rea] in any 
sense!’’to 

It is from this point in Poteat’s discussion that our criticism 
of his position may take its beginning. 

Poteat has indeed concentrated his best efforts upon the 
question of central importance for the Christian scholar. 
Who is the Christ that must be presented as the central 
unifying force in the educational curriculum? How is he 
Lord of all man’s knowledge and action? Where is he to be 
found? 

Williams dealt with the same problem when he expounded 
his principle of the “luminous particularity of person and 
event and chosen people’. From Williams we learned that 


98 Idem. 99 Tbid., pp. 124 f. 
100 Tbhid., p. 125. ror Idem, 
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our view of creation, sin and redemption ultimately depends 
upon our view of Christ. But he was unable to identify the 
Christ for us. 

Is Poteat any more able to do this than was Williams? 
The answer must be in the negative. His event-in-sense-three, 
that is, his Christ-event, has no ascertainable identity. To 
have any identity the Christ must be self-identifying. How 
else is he the Lord of all? The Christ of Poteat is identified 
by the human self, that has first identified itself without the 
relation of subjection of itself to its Christ. It is the human 
subject, wholly self-sufficient as Act, that is for Poteat the 
presupposition of all predication, even about Christ. 

The Christ that proceeds from such a starting-point is, in 
the nature of the case, nothing more than a projection of the 
autonomous self. The voice that comes from this Christ to 
man is indeed from above, but only in the manner in which 
President Eisenhower’s own voice returned to him from a 
satellite shot into space from the earth. 

Again our human “experience of reconciliation’’ could, on 
this basis, be no more than reconciliation with our own ideal, 
projected selves. 

And how could sin be anything more than self-estrange- 
ment? If no Christ can be identified, then no God can be 
identified. Then too, with Poteat, the Holy Spirit is no more 
than a projection. There is then no rebellion in man against 
the love and law of the triune God. Hence the idea of forgive- 
ness of sin and the experience of reconcilation has no reference 
to any of the three persons of the trinity. 

But we must go on from the event-in-sense-three, the 
Christ-event, to the event-in-sense-two, the experience of the 
self. Poteat makes the uncritical assumption that the human 
I as operating in the “realm of freedom’’ can be taken as the 
presupposition of all human language or predication. We may 
call this Poteat’s religious assumption. He gives such meaning 
and content to his Christ as he can in terms of the ultimacy 
of the “‘free’’ human subject. 

Yet this ‘free’? human subject, this event-in-sense-two, 
has as little content as has his event-in-sense-three, his 
Christ-event. Poteat’s series of events-in-sense-two stands in 
a purely negative relation to his series of events-in-sense-one. 
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If his “‘free’’ self were to stand in any positive relation to the 
series of events-in-sense-one, to the ‘‘realm of necessity”, then 
the self would lose its freedom and therewith itself. On the 
other hand, if any of the events in the “realm of necessity” 
were to have any positive bearing on the series of events- 
in-sense-two, then the “realm of freedom”’ would be swallowed 
up by the “realm of necessity’. Poteat admits that he has 
to use the word cause in a “‘peculiar’’ sense, if he is to speak 
of any relation between the events in the realm of freedom 
and the events in the realm of necessity. It is plain that he 
should have said that he had to use the word cause in a wholly 
unintelligible way. 

It would appear then that Poteat’s appeal to the “practical 
unification of language’, is a measure of desperation. The 
appeal to a “practical” unification is made in the face of 
admitted inability to show any logical connection between 
the language-strata employed. This is a candid admission 
of irrationalism as to the relation between his three series of 
events. But the irrationalism involved in his position can be 
seen for what it is, only if it is noted that Poteat cannot show 
how logic has anything at all to do with any of his language- 
strata or with any of his three series of events. 

Is the ‘‘realm of necessity’’, as Poteat presents it, something 
with which logic has anything to do? Not so that such can be 
shown to be the case. Logic is an activity of the human 
subject, the “I’’. This ‘‘I’’ has, in Poteat’s scheme, as it has 
in that of Kant, been able to find itself only by its separation 
from the “realm of necessity’. The “freedom” of the “‘I”’ 
and the necessity of “the realm of necessity’’ depend upon 
their entire separation from one another. 

This remains true even when the self is made the foundation 
of the categories of the realm of necessity. For the self as 
foundation for the category of causality turns, on this basis, 
into the transcendental self. That is to say, the self is itself 
depersonalized when positively related to the “realm of 
necessity’’. 

Still further this depersonalized transcendental self or unity 
of apperception only ‘“‘contributes” the form of the necessity 
of the realm of necessity. This form requires as its correlative 
the idea of pure matter which, because pure, is meaningless 
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particularity or Chance. Thus the “realm of necessity’’ is, 
so far as there is real activity or power in it, nothing but 
Chance. We have reached the principle of a pure non-luminous 
particularity. It is the entirely single, and therefore entirely 
meaningless, thing. 

Yet the free self of the series of events-in-sense-two is, in 
Poteat’s thought, to be defined by way of contrast to the 
realm of necessity. In Greek philosophy this was not yet the 
case. In Plato the individual human self was not a fully real 
self. It was real only by participation in the eternal and 
changeless, trans-personal Reality. In Aristotle only God, 
again not as existing in a numerical oneness but as a specific 
or generic unity, was at the opposite end of pure potentiality. 

But with Kant the free personality of man has taken 
over the function of God in the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. This personality is, therefore, no longer defined in 
terms of its participation in a form or universal above him. 
He has to be himself the source of universality in his envi- 
ronment. This ‘‘free’ personality, with no law-giver above 
him, must take the place of law-giver to what is beneath him. 
And yet he can no more sustain a positive relation to what is 
beneath him than the god of either Plato or Aristotle sustained 
a positive relation to non-being or pure potentiality. 

When therefore Poteat posits the free self, the human J, 
as the ultimate presupposition of predication he has crossed 
the Rubicon. From that point on it is impossible for him to 
do anything but reduce the Christ of Christianity to a subor- 
dinate position. His Christ is said to be “Lord of all’. In 
reality he is the servant of would-be-autonomous man. Is 
not this man the ‘‘creator of all”? He alone gives ‘‘order”’ to 
all. In the intellectual realm he does this without so much 
as a reference to his own Christ. Those of the study section 
at the 1958 convocation who said that in the realm of ‘‘crea- 
tion’’ the Christian and the non-Christians can cooperate 
without any reference to their religious differences were not 
wrong. That is they were not wrong because, together with 
Poteat, they assumed that the realm of necessity is not subject 
to their Christ. He is not really the creator of the “realm of 
creation” at all. And God the Father is in none but a Pick- 
wickian sense the providential controller of this realm. 
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If therefore the ‘‘free’’ man, as Poteat portrays him, 
introduces his Christ at all, this Christ comes too late to be 
of any use as an intellectual unifying center of any college 
curriculum. 

Even in the ethical or practical realm this Christ is only an 
intellectual construct of the self that has done without him 
in the realm of necessity. The perspicuity or clarity of God’s 
revelation to man through Christ was a cardinal doctrine of 
the Reformation. It was stoutly maintained by the Re- 
formers against Romanism. And why? Roman Catholic 
thinking had done what Poteat says all Christian thinking 
must do, namely made peace with the method of Greek 
philosophy. 

The Greek philosophers had given an interpretation of 
God’s revelation to man in the cosmos. Poteat assumes, as 
Romanism assumed, that this interpretation of revelation 
on the part of Greek philosophy is virtually identical with 
God’s manifestation itself. He even asserts that the entire 
problem of the relation of Christianity to culture consists in 
relating the essentially true interpretation of ‘‘nature’’ given 
by the Greeks to the “revelation” of Christ in Scripture. 
He asks rhetorically how there can be any disharmony between 
the revelation of God the Father and God the Son. The 
Reformers would reply that there is no difference there but 
that for this very reason there cannot but be an unreconcilable 
difference between the misinterpretation of ‘‘nature’’ given by 
sinful man and the revelation of God in Christ. Poteat’s 
own statement to the effect that without Christ men can 
think of only such a God as has a negative relation to the 
world shows that the approach of Greek philosophy cannot 
be harmonized with the approach of Christianity. 

How can it be the essence of the problem of Christianity and 
culture to show that we can and must believe both in God 
the Father, who is only an abstract formal principle and is 
negatively related to a cosmos, and in God the Son, who is 
positively related to the world as redeemer? It is only if we 
thus make a false contrast between the Father and the Son 
that we must have a “practical” rather than a theoretical 
unification of languages. Where, on this basis, is there any 
field for the operation of logic at all except in formal exercise? 
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For the moment, however, we are concerned to indicate 
that to sharply set off the realm of freedom from that of 
necessity, is not to make ‘‘room for faith”. Poteat is denying 
Protestant Christians their right to believe in Christ. By 
means of his own Christ he is taking away the Christ of 
Luther, of Calvin and of the Protestant creeds. The Christ 
of Luther and Calvin can be unmistakably identified in history. 
The “realm of necessity” is itself a manifestation of the fact 
that by him all things were created and still consist. The 
Christ of Luther and Calvin spoke plainly to men through 
the Old Testament. This Christ revealed the Father as, from 
the beginning, positively related to men in creation, and in 
the covenant. It was against this Christ that men knew they 
had sinned. It was this Christ who came into the world to 
redeem men from sin. He sent his Spirit to direct his servants, 
the Apostles, into the clear interpretation of the meaning of 
his work. Hence the Protestant doctrine of the perspicuity of 
Scripture. 

None of the Reformers claimed that their own interpretation 
of the Scriptures was infallible. Nor did they rest their idea 
of the clarity of the revelation of God in Christ upon their 
own ability to fathom the mystery of God’s being. On the 
contrary their doctrine of the clarity of revelation rested upon 
their conviction that God need not be known comprehensively 
to be known truly. Their belief was that human knowledge 
is analogical to God’s knowledge. But they based their idea 
of analogical knowledge upon the biblical idea that man is 
created in the image of God. 

This they did over against Romanism. The Romanist 
doctrine of analogical knowledge is based primarily upon the 
Aristotelian doctrine of analogical being. On this view the 
distinction between God, the Creator, and man the creature 
is not basic to and determinative of the idea of human knowl- 
edge. For in being as analogical, there is, on the one hand, 
the idea of pure non-being and equivocism and, on the other 
hand, the idea of pure being and univocism. Equivocism and 
univocism are then ‘“‘somehow’’ made correlative to one 
another. 

On this basis there could be no clear and direct revelation 
of God to man. On this basis the intellectual enterprise of 
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man is inherently ambiguous. And, accordingly, man is not 
to blame if he does not find the truth. The fault lies with 
“God’’, and with “Christ”’, who did not clearly reveal himself. 

It is this idea of an imbedded, irremovable ambiguity in 
the relation between God and man that Poteat, following 
Kant, now assumes in his analysis of the ‘“‘Christ-event’’. 
And it is rationalism of the purest water to say in effect that 
God in Christ cannot clearly manifest or reveal himself in 
“the realm of necessity”. It is not to insist on true humility 
on the part of man to say that he cannot conceptually know 
anything of God. Nor is it evidence of true humility to insist, 
by a priori reasoning, that we can know no Christ against 
whom we have sinned and by whom we have been redeemed. 
To say or assume such positions is to assume that man can, 
in effect, make a universal negative proposition about all 
reality, including both God and man. It is, at the same time, 
to place the human self in a vacuum. It is to isolate the 
conscience of man from his cultural task. So far from fur- 
nishing a foundation for ethics it takes away such a foundation 
entirely. 

We cannot but think, therefore, that the whole problematics 
as formulated by Poteat when he seeks to relate event-in- 
sense-one to event-in-sense-two and then introduces event- 
in-sense-three as a unifying factor is basically destructive 
both of Christianity and of culture. Poteat cannot show how 
any event in any of his series is intelligibly related to any 
other event in the same series. Nor can he show how any 
event in one series can be intelligently related to any event in 
another series. His ‘‘Jesus of history’’ is simply enmeshed in 
the ‘“‘realm of necessity’, the necessity of which is relieved 
only by an admixture of Chance. If such a ‘‘realm of neces- 
sity” were knowable, then the event ‘‘Jesus of history’’ would 
be in no sense different from all other events of the same 
series. His Christ, as experienced in the “realm of freedom” 
could not be known by mediation through ‘the realm of 
necessity”. If the ‘‘apostles at first hand” had an experience 
of this Christ, this could mean nothing to us. The apostolic 
kerygma would be at most echoed back to themselves. But 
even the ‘‘apostles at first hand” could experience no other 
Christ than one of their own projection. If he were more 
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than that, he would be wholly unknown to them. Thus the 
“practical unification of languages”’ turns into an irrationally 
founded, religious rejection of the Christ of the Reformation. 


It may now be observed that our criticism of the position 
of Poteat is basically the same as our criticism of the position 
of Williams. We appreciate the epistemological precision that 
both of these men have sought to give to the “Christ” so 
uncritically accepted by so many of their colleagues. But not 
even the greatest epistemological precision can lead to a 
basically intelligible view of Christ, so long as this Christ is 
himself interpreted in terms of man who is first assumed to 
be intelligible to himself without this Christ. A Christ who 
is not the presupposition of the intelligibility of both the 
“realm of freedom” and the “realm of necessity’’ and of their 
relationship to one another, cannot serve as a principle of 
unification of what is taught in the college curriculum. 

Let us go back also to the members of the study section 
of the convocation of 1958. When they, and others writing in 
The Christian Scholar, assure us that in presenting Christ to 
their colleagues as a unifying center for all branches of learn- 
ing, they make no pretense of speaking in terms of an infallible 
authority, and are by all means ready to be scientific in their 
approach to their own Christ as well as to all other subjects, 
we would invite them to look into the foundations of their 
religious assumptions. 

What is this foundation? It is the autonomy of the “‘free’’ 
man, and his intelligibility to himself without any Christ 
who is really Lord of all. And with this goes the idea of a 
universe that is not created and providentially controlled in 
any sense that the Reformers would recognize as biblical. 
That is to say the Christ of the modern theological revival, 
as well as the Christ of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, must 
operate in a vacuum. 

Assuming this ultimate irrationalism, the modern the- 
ologians, at the same time, assume an ultimate rationalism. 
By their logic they legislate for reality in such a way that 
only such a God and such a Christ is allowed to exist as cannot 
reveal his identity in any unambiguous way to men. All this is 
done on the ultimate and infallible authority of the ‘‘free’’ 
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man, who himself, if he had enough internal coherence to 
say J, operates in a vacuum of pure Chance. 

It thus appears that the Christian Scholar of the modern 
ecumenical movement is really only the American Scholar of 
Emerson in a new guise and in a new réle. The Christian 
Scholar of the ecumenical movement has a religious mission. 
His task is to influence and control American educational 
institutions in the name of his Christ. But it is not the Christ 
of the Scriptures he presents. It is a Christ that is a projection 
of his own would-be self-consciousness. And herein lies his 
basic similarity to the American Scholar of Emerson. 

Says Emerson: “The one thing in the world of value is 
the active soul. This every man is entitled to; this every man 
contains within him, although in almost all men obstructed 
and as yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute truth and 
utters truth, or creates. In this action it is genius; not the 
privilege of here and there a favorite, but the sound estate 
of every man. In its essence it is progressive’’.* ‘Free should 
the scholar be — free and brave. Free even to the definition 
of freedom, ‘without any hindrance that does not arise out 
of his own constitution’ ’’.?°3 

Here is the starting-point of the American Scholar. Here, 
too is the starting-point of the Christian Scholar. Emerson 
said that if a single man will ‘“‘plant himself indomitably on 
his instincts and there abide, the huge world will come round 
to him’’.t°* The Christian Scholar is more “humble’. He 
would have the whole world of education come around to 
his Christ not to himself. But his Christ is his own projection, 
nothing more. His Christ is the transcendental self, that is all. 

Said Emerson, ‘‘Jesus Christ belonged to the true race 
of prophets. He saw with open eye the mystery of thesoul.... 
Alone in all history he estimated the greatness of man. One 
man was true to what is in you and me. He saw that God 
incarnates Himself in man and evermore goes forth anew to 
take possession of His world. He said, in this jubilee of 
emotion, ‘I am divine. Through me, God acts; through me, 
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speaks’ ”’.1°S The Christian Scholar would also make his 
Christ say: ‘‘Through me, God acts; through me God speaks”’. 
But in the case of the Christian Scholar no less than in that of 
the American it would be the soul acting and speaking through 
its constructed Christ for its own redemption, 7. e., activation. 

Said Emerson, ‘Yourself a newborn bard of the Holy 
Ghost, cast behind you all conformity and acquaint men at 
first hand with Deity’’.*°% The Christian Scholar projects 
the Holy Ghost as he projects the Christ, reducing both to 
the same limiting concept, in order thus to acquaint men with 
deity proceeding from himself. 

In one point the Christian Scholar seems to stand at the 
opposite pole to that of the American Scholar. ‘‘Whoso would 
be a man must be a nonconformist’”’ said Emerson.'°? Now 
the Christian Scholar, under the aegis of the ecumenical 
movement by all means wants conformity. He wants all 
men to organize their whole life and culture by means of his 
projected Christ-ideal. 

But the difference at this point is not basic. The non- 
conformist today is the believer in the Christ of Luther and 
Calvin. He is the unreconstructed Sectarian. He continues 
to hold that man’s whole self must be interpreted by Christ 
and in terms of Christ as Christ identifies himself by his 
Spirit in his Word. And Emerson would be as anxious to 
keep this sort of non-conformity at arm’s length as the 
ecumenical movement is anxious to keep him out of the 
“larger church” and the educational institutions of the 
land. 

Said Emerson, ‘‘Historical Christianity has fallen into the 
error that corrupts all attempts to communicate religion’. 
Only “that which shows God in me fortifies me’’.*°% ‘Men 
have come to speak of the revelation as somewhat long ago 
given and done, as if God were dead.’’*°? For the Christian 
Scholar, too, only a Christ who is not mediated by the events 
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of the realm of necessity, a Christ who elicits from man what 
is already within him, is a Christ that lives. 

Said Emerson, ‘“‘There is one mind common to all individual 
men. Every man is an inlet to the same and to all of the 
same’’. ‘Of the works of this mind history is the record.’ 
It is this universal nature which gives worth to particular 
men and things. ‘All laws derive hence their ultimate reason; 
all express more or less distinctly some command of this 
supreme, illimitable essence’. In the light of the ‘‘two 
facts, namely, that the mind is One, and that nature is its 
correlative, history is to be read and written’’.*” 

There is nothing in this Faustian rhapsody on the self- 
sufficient, all-controlling free man to which the Christian 
Scholar cannot subscribe if only the name of Christ is given 
to the “Soul” of Emerson. To be sure the Christian Scholar 
has more respect for science than Emerson did. But this 
greater respect for science makes his Christ all the more a 
romantic figure. If science is said to deal with the realm of 
causation, and ethics, or religion, is said to deal with the 
realm of freedom, there can be no logical reason for a hierarchy 
of values with the Christ-event at the top. But then ‘with 
consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do’. “Trust 
your emotion.” If you do, then you can still construct your 
pyramid and pin up a Christ who symbolizes “spiritual values” 
as ‘“‘somehow”’ above the realm of science. 

Commitment to such a Christ will not disqualify the 
Christian Scholar in the eyes of his secular colleagues. When 
he speaks. to them of the “central fact of Revelation” the 
Christian Scholar does not mean to withdraw his Christ from 
examination in terms that he and his non-Christian have in 
common. “Clearly our Christian faith’, says Sir Walter 
Moberly, ‘‘should be the unifying principle and the supreme 
motive force of all our main activities’. But “if we are 
to attempt any creative job, we must be ‘in form’ .... A 
more or less dutiful conformity with an inherited pattern of 
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thinking, living and worshipping is a wretchedly inadequate 
equipment for any initiative in ‘Christianizing’ the univer- 
sity’’.*4 Rather than come forward with his unreconstructed 
sectarian views the Christian Scholar seeks gradually to 
induce respect for ‘‘Christian values’. Christian Scholars 
“should ascertain what is the greatest measure of ‘christianiza- 
tion’ which will commend itself to non-Christian colleagues 
without whose genuine and unforced co-operation nothing 
can rightly be done’’.**s 

Surely a Christ conceived as the apex of a romantically 
conceived hierarchy of “Christian values’ built by the free 
man of Immanuel Kant will offend no one. And he will be of 
no help. On the contrary, when built into the educational 
institutions of the land as well as preached in the ecumenical 
church he will deceive men into thinking that they are at 
peace with God while in reality the wrath of God still rests 
upon them. 

The only Christ who can save man, man and his culture, 
is the Christ who is the Christ of Luther and of Calvin, the 
Christ by whom all things consist, the Christ who identified 
himself in this world and saved men from the wrath to come. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


14 Ibid., p. 309. 
us Ibid., p. 310. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp: The Philosophy of Karl Jaspers (The Library 
of Living Philosophers). New York: Tudor Publishing Co. 1957. xxvi, 
918. $10.75. 


Until recently the thought of Karl Jaspers was little known in this 
country. That is no reflection on his importance, however, for Jaspers 
was one of the rediscoverers of Sgren Kierkegaard and one of the founders 
of the contemporary movement of Existentialism. Perhaps the only work 
available in English was his Man in the Modern World (1933). Since 
about 1950, however, an increasing number of translations, especially of 
his smaller works, have made him better known to us. And now the 
Library of Living Philosophers has devoted an entire volume to the pres- 
entation and study of his thought. 

The arrangement of the book is that of the earlier volumes in the series. 
A philosophical autobiography (of about 100 pages) is followed by a 
substantial number of critical articles by prominent thinkers from America 
and abroad. A third section is devoted to Jaspers’ reply to his critics. 
Finally, there is a bibliography in chronological order of all the writings 
of Karl Jaspers up to 1957, and a glossary of terms prepared by Ludwig 
B. Lefebre, clarifying words difficult to translate from the German and 
explaining special usages in Jaspers’ terminology. 

Since existential thinking is very closely related to the life history of 
the thinker, Jaspers’ autobiography is an important document for the 
understanding of his thought. It is, to my knowledge, the most detailed 
insight he has ever given into his life and his philosophical development. 
The critical essays, as is to be expected in such a volume, are of varying 
worth; but together they provide a mine of insights into Jaspers and a 
cross section of interesting discussion of vital issues in contemporary 
thought. Whatever his final evaluation of Existentialism may be, one 
can readily admit that it has reawakened a vital type of philosophizing, 
one that deals with life and death problems. A discussion on such a broad 
front of a leading Existentialist cannot help but be of vital interest to 
the thoughtful Christian. Considered from the point of view of his own 
position, Jaspers’ reply to his critics is a masterpiece, continually opening 
up fresh insights into his thinking. This volume is indispensable for one 
who is interested in the study of Existentialism, not of its lunatic fringe 
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but of its more solid representatives, of whom Jaspers is among the most 
important. 

Karl Jaspers began his career as a successful psychopathologist, writing 
at that time what has continued to be an important textbook on the 
subject. He applied the hermeneutic method of Dilthey and a phenom- 
enological method similar to that of Husserl. But Jaspers disagreed 
strongly with Husserl’s view that philosophy was to be modelled after 
the exact sciences. In the spirit of Sgren Kierkegaard and Friedrich 
Nietzsche, he reacted against the view of the academic philosophers, that 
philosophy was a science concerned with presenting a doctrine. This 
discontentment finally brought him to plunge himself into the study of 
philosophy. His own view already appears in his Psychology of World 
Views, in which he seeks to catalogue all the possible world-and-life views. 
It comes out still more clearly in his three-volume Philosophy. In the 
spirit of Max Weber, Jaspers tries to limit science critically. In its turn, 
philosophy is not a scientific discipline, not even the science of the sciences; 
instead, it is a call (Appel) to be really oneself before the Transcendent. 

That Jaspers seeks to break out of the “subjectivity” of thought, and 
place the true self before the Transcendent (cf. pp. 499 ff.), might seem 
to bring him close to the Christian faith. Jaspers himself claims that he is 
trying to present the God of the Bible (cf. pp. 693 ff.). On the front flap 
of the book he is described as the “world’s foremost Christian Exist- 
entialist”’. 

Furthermore, Jaspers professes to seek along Christian lines a global 
answer to the crisis of our time. He is concerned among other things with 
the threat of technocracy and the standards of the mass-man. In our 
Western society there is a substancelessness, an uprootedness, a threat 
to personality. In formulating his answer, whether philosophical (cf. pp. 
211 ff.), psychological (cf. pp. 437 ff., 469 ff.), or sociological (cf. 551 ff.), 
Jaspers seeks to avoid what he believes are dogmatic solutions, like Fascism, 
Marxism, and Freudianism. Yet he does not want to enter the rarified 
atmosphere of a radical, negative, even nihilistic, idea of freedom (Sartre). 
His proposed solution is to avoid interpreting. man’s life in terms of a 
definite, given structure, but also to avoid interpreting man’s life as the 
free creation of himself apart from the living rapport with a tradition in 
which he discerns the voice of the Transcendent. 

There is an interesting discussion by Jeanne Hersch of this very impor- 
tant idea of tradition in Jaspers’ thought (pp. 593 ff.). In his reply (pp. 
770 ff.) Jaspers himself calls hers ‘‘an unusually penetrating formula- 
tion...” (p. 770). Hersch admits that she cannot, find an alternative to 
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Jaspers’ view of tradition; yet, in accepting it, she feels as though she has 
let in a Trojan horse. 

Jaspers says that one should not break off in a revolutionary spirit 
from his tradition. Neither can one see his tradition simply as a symbol 
of a general principle which hovers above history. One must be rooted in 
a particular tradition, with all of its idiosyncrasies, if he is not to lose 
foundation and substance, and ultimately himself. Jaspers says confidently 
that it is only when one has a fundamental and vital attachment to his 
own tradition that he can be truly open to other traditions than his own. 
Though one must be cpen to other traditions, he cannot simply regard 
his own tradition as one out of a number of possible traditions for him. 
He must be wholly immersed in it. But here we strike upon the fun- 
damental antinomy in Jaspers’ thinking, that which Hersch lays bare. As 
soon as one reflects on his tradition, getting a clear conception of it and 
setting it off from others, he has objectified it. In so doing he subjects it 
to the dissolving powers of criticism. Any objectivized, defined position 
can only be one out of a number of possible ones, while if one is not to 
lose substance and ultimately himself, he must be immersed in his tradition 
with his entire self. 

Hersch pinpoints the difficulty by asking, ‘“‘What shall we teach our 
children?”’ Of course, she continues, Jaspers would say that we should 
teach the Christian faith, which he believes is the binding tradition of our 
Western culture. But if we are not to fall in his eyes into dogmatism, we 
must decipher the Christian tradition, not teaching it as something defined 
and exclusive. Yet, Hersch asks, if we decipher it in this way, will it have 
enough force to command the faith-allegiance of the child? 

Jaspers’ answer is understandable only on the background of the deepest 
motives of his philosophizing. True tradition, he says, is beyond the 
dilemma posed by Hersch. Though this dilemma is inescapable for thought, 
true tradition is above the alternatives of closed exclusiveness and open 
relativity. In the true rapport with tradition, the tradition creatively 
modifies man and man creatively modifies the tradition. What is impor- 
tant in this rapport is not so much what is communicated, but the event 
of communication itself, with our own tradition, and in communication 
with others in their communication with their own traditions. Jeanne 
Hersch has indeed pointed out a dilemma, he says, but the dilemma is 
there only because she is caught in an objectivizing approach and has not 
transcended what is amenable to thought and come to the all-enclosing 
sense of tradition (pp. 772-777). 


I cannot escape the conclusion, however, that this all-enclosing back- 
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ground, in which the dilemma posed by thought is to be overcome, is a 
phantom. It cannot be approached directly, Jaspers would claim, but 
only through the antinomy. A true approach, in my estimation, must 
look for the source of the antinomy itself and get it out of the way. 

As I read this discussion I also come to the conclusion that both Hersch 
and Jaspers, in spite of their sincere efforts, are still fundamentally up- 
rooted. Hersch correctly observes that it is not enough to offer one a 
faith or a religion, and that the believer is always dissatisfied when one 
speaks of his faith as a faith or a religion. But a careful reading shows that 
even Hersch’s approach is too abstract. The attitude of faith is of necessity 
directed towards the concentration and the fullness of truth. But Hersch 
never gets beyond the level of speaking about the dissatisfaction of a 
believer with having simply a faith. What she says is true enough; but 
this very dissatisfaction points powerfully toward the fact that this 
concentration of the self must be found in the truth, and that this truth is 
necessarily of an exclusive nature, Whenever this orientation is lost, the 
most fateful antinomy arises, the one we see in Jaspers’ thinking, the one 
which Hersch wonders about but is unable to conquer. 

Jaspers, however, will assign the truth to no tradition or faith, not even 
to that of Christianity (p. 774). We cannot place Jaspers among the 
Christian philosophers. He is a humanist, a great and noble humanist, a 
humanist in grand style, but a humanist nevertheless. He is rather a 
follower of the general humanity of Goethe than a follower of the Christ, 
God manifest in the flesh. In fact, the incarnation itself is for him the 
greatest blasphemy against Reason (Vernunft) and thus a blasphemy 
against the dignity of man himself. 

Nevertheless we are ready to say that the study of Jaspers’ thinking 
can be of great value for the Christian thinker. For that study this volume 
is indispensable, or nearly so. Therefore, we can advise, Tolle, lege. 


RoBert D, KNUDSEN 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


C. K. Barrett: A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Harper’s 
New Testament Commentaries). New York: Harper and Brothers. 1957. 
viii, 294, $4.00. 


This is not a commentary in which we shall find detailed exegesis of each 
phrase, clause, and verse in the epistle to the Romans. Neither is it one 
that the layman may be expected to use. In fact it is not a commentary 
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that could be recommended to the layman. For one thing, the translation 
which Barrett provides takes considerable liberty with Paul’s text and a 
layman not conversant with the Greek would be unable readily to subject 
Barrett’s interpretive translations to the scrutiny that is necessary. 

Barrett’s work, however, is a scholarly contribution to the exegesis of 
Romans. At numerous points there are manifest the insights of an accom- 
plished exegete and many of the conclusions on-difficult points of inter- 
pretation are supported by scholarly research and discrimination. 

It is gratifying to the present reviewer that Barrett is quite decisive in 
taking dpicBévros in Rom. 1:4 in the sense “appointed”. Recognising 
that the rendering “‘declared”’ has the advantage of avoiding the charge of 
adoptionism that can be brought against “‘appointed’’, yet he concludes 
that “‘there is little else to be said for it. Hellenistic evidence and New 
Testament usage both favour ‘appointed’ (e. g. Acts x. 42; xvii.31)” (p. 19). 
In this same connection the words ‘“‘in power’’ may ‘‘most plausibly” be 
understood adjectivally as qualifying Son of God and “would not exclude 
his having previously been Son of God, though without the manifestation 
of power which took place in the resurrection” (p. 20). 

With reference to the wrath of God (Rom. 1:18), Barrett’s conclusion is 
surely correct that “wrath is God’s personal (though never malicious or, 
in a bad sense, emotional) reaction against sin” (p. 33), and he could well 
have been more decisive in rejecting the view that ‘‘Paul thought of the 
divine wrath in impersonal terms’’ (idem) as he might also have reflected 
on the inadequacy of construing God’s wrath in terms simply of his will to 
punish. 

On the difficult question of the import of mpoexduefa (Rom. 3:9) the 
view that Barrett considers most in harmony with Paul’s thought is as 
follows: “‘Well, then, since there is advantage in being a Jew (vv. 1 f.), do 
we Jews excel? Not at all, for we have charged both Jews and Greeks... .”” 
(p. 68). 

On the question of dtxardw the forensic force is maintained. ‘“‘The verb 
means to ‘count, or treat as, righteous’. Justification means that God 
treats sinful men as if they were of complete and unstained virtue”. While 
admitting that the verb means ‘‘to make righteous’, yet the word ‘“‘right- 
eous” ‘‘does not mean ‘virtuous’, but ‘right’, ‘clear’, ‘acquitted’ in God’s 
court”. And so he concludes that justification “far from being a legal 
fiction . . . is a creative act in the field of divine-human relations” (pp. 75 f., 
cf. pp. 50, 89). 

On the question of the correct reading in Rom. 5:1 Barrett shows sane 
judgment. He admits that ‘‘the textual support for ‘let us have’ is so 
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strong that a measure of doubt will always remain”. But he properly 
pleads in favour of the reading ‘‘we have’”’ that ‘‘the context is not horta- 
tory, but indicative”, that Paul “is not.urging his readers to do and be 
what as Christians they ought to do and be, but reminding them of the 
facts on which all their doing and being rest’’, and that the indicative is 
therefore theologically more appropriate (p. 102). 

Again Barrett's good judgment appears when in Rom. 5:18 he renders 
Otxaiwpa as “act of righteousness” rather than as “justification”, and he 
admirably sums up the reasons for this conclusion (p. 116). 

The difficulty which commentators have encountered in the application 
which Paul makes in Rom. 7:4 of the analogy of marriage and the death of 
the husband (Rom. 7:1-3) is resolved very briefly and, in this reviewer’s 
judgment, correctly when Barrett says: ‘‘In Christian life, the law does not 
die (as analogy would require); Christ dies, and by faith Christians die 
with him. All Paul needs for his purpose is a death” (p. 136). This is in 
agreement with the correct rendering and interpretation of verse 6 that 
“we died to that by which we were held fast’’. 

The difficulties inherent in the questions of Rom. 10:6, 7 — ‘Who shall 
ascend into heaven?’’ and ‘‘Who shall descend into the abyss?” — are 
taken as tantamount to a denial of the incarnation and resurrection 
respectively. And surely this is the view which the context would suggest 
and has the most to commend it. 

With respect to the hardening of Rom. 11:7, he says that ‘‘it is incorrect 
to stress the use of the passive voice . . . as if Paul were unwilling to commit 
himself to the view that God himself had hardened men... . there is no 
doubt who is the subject of the active verb in the next verse’’ (p. 210). 
Yet he rightly notes that the hardening must not be dissociated from the 
disobedience — they are concurrent processes. This is but a reminder that 
hardening as a judicial infliction must always presuppose desert. Only we 
must also remember that all deserve this hardening, and differentiation in 
the remnant is altogether of grace. 

These are examples of Barrett’s exegetical competence and they are 
sufficient to show that any one who henceforth undertakes the exegesis of 
Romans can ill afford to neglect this contribution to its interpretation. 
Much more could have been adduced to support this evaluation of Barrett’s 
work. It is to be regretted, therefore, that this evaluation cannot remain 
unqualified. For there are also the debits, and some of these are on pivotal 
questions. 


It is irritating, to say the least, that Barrett can so readily indulge in 
such strictures as the following with respect to Paul’s terms and construc- 
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tions. He speaks of Paul's words as “‘very awkwardly co-ordinated” (p. 46), 
of “the clumsiness of the second part” of Rom. 5:17 (p. 115), and of ‘‘the 
string of genitives’”’ in Rom. 8:21 as “inelegant” (p. 166). Paul’s expres- 
sions often cause difficulty for us. But to call them awkward, or clumsy, 
or inelegant betrays a strange insensitivity to their eloquence. The strings 
of gentives which we find in Paul are magnificent examples of compact 
utterance expressive of the richness and strength of his thought and Rom. 
8:21 is no exception. Besides, Barrett’s interpretation of xa’ broyuovny 
épyou ayadov in Rom. 2:7 is surely far off the mark. He renders it “with 
patient endurance look beyond their own well-doing’”’. One cannot see 
how this rendering ‘‘is confirmed both by the words that follow, and by the 
parallel sentence in the next verse” (p. 46). The emphasis in the context 
upon works as the criterion of God’s judgment (ef. vs. 6) indicates that the 
phrase in question points to constancy or perseverance in well-doing as a 
characteristic of those whose aspirations are toward glory, honour, and 
incorruption. 

With reference to épifeia in Rom. 2:8, Barrett is dogmatic that it is 
derived from épifos, a hireling, and épifebw, to act as a hireling, and 
therefore means “the activity, or characteristics, or mind, of a hireling”’ 
(p. 47). He appeals to the other Pauline passages (II Cor. 12:20; Gal. 5:20; 
Phil. 1:17; 2:3) and makes much of the argument that in two of these 
passages “the word occurs in lists along with épis, and if the familiar 
translation ‘faction’ is employed, Paul is made to repeat himself’’ (idem) . 
Several scholars have maintained this view and it is true that the sense of 
“selfish ambition’’ is an appropriate characterisation of the persons con- 
cerned. But the case for this meaning is not conclusive. In Phil. 1:17 the 
sense is surely close to that of épts in verse 15. And the fact that in lists 
of vices both terms occur is not a decisive argument for sharp differentiation 
of meaning. In Paul’s lists of vices terms appear which show only a slight 
shade of difference. And the difference between épis and épifela may be 
that between “‘strife’”’ and “faction”. 

Barrett’s interpretation of the term “propitiation” in Rom. 3:25 illus- 
trates the tenacity with which exegetes and theologians hold on to a notion 
that is the heritage of the liberal tradition, namely, that propitiation is to 
be equated with expiation and thus the idea of propitiation, strictly under- 
stood as the propitiation of the wrath of God, is eliminated from the 
doctrine of the atonement. Orthodox theology has always detected the 
fallacy of this contention. But, in view of the thorough and exacting studies 
of Leon Morris and Roger Nicole in more recent times, scholars should 
recognise that the contention has been effectively exploded. Barrett’s 
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argument is singularly lacking in relevance when he says: “The common 
Greek meaning ‘to propitiate’ becomes practically impossible when, as 
sometimes happens, God is the subject of the verb. God cannot be said to 
propitiate man” (p. 77). Who would maintain that in Rom. 3:25 (¢f. Heb. 
2:17; I John 2:2; 4:10) the propitiation has man as its object? 

No passage in Paul’s epistle places the exegete under greater demands 
than 5:12-19. And pivotal in the interpretation of the passage is the 
appreciation of the place which the one trespass of Adam occupies in the 
universality of sin, condemnation, and death and also of the relation which 
this one trespass sustains to the whole race. After the pattern of so many 
present-day exegetes, Barrett here completely fails. In dealing with what, 
on all accounts, is the crucial clause (Rom. 5:12b), he says: ‘That is, all 
men sin (cf. iii. 23), and all men die because they sin” (p. 111). Whatever 
we may think of Paul’s teaching, exegesis requires that “‘all sinned” of 
verse 12 be identified with the one trespass of Adam (vss. 15, 16, 17, 18) 
and the only resolution is that the sin of Adam was also the sin of all. 
Barrett’s exposition makes clear that this is not what “‘all sinned”’ in 
verse 12 is taken to mean. 

There is nothing more surprising in Barrett’s book than his remarks on 
the expression ‘‘the likeness of sinful flesh’’ in Rom. 8:3. His translation is 
clearly defective and misleading — ‘‘in the form of flesh which had passed 
under sin’s rule”. After stating what is good exegesis of Paul’s formula that 
“the incarnation was perfectly real, but only in the likeness of ‘flesh of sin’, 
so that he remained sinless”, he proceeds: “It is doubtful, however, whether 
this is what Paul means.... We are probably justified ...in deducing 
that Christ took precisely the same fallen nature that we ourselves have, 
and that he remained sinless because he constantly overcame a proclivity 
to sin” (p. 156). Both the completely unwarranted suggestion that our 
Lord’s human nature was sinful and the failure to discern the force of 
Paul’s carefully chosen terms betray a lack of sensitivity that is exegetically 
unpardonable. 

No commentary of the proportions that Barrett’s represents could be 
expected to deal with every verse in detail. Brevity is frequently a virtue. 
Barrett shows much of that virtue. But when ‘“‘whom he foreknew, he also 
foreordained” (Rom. 8:29) is disposed of with only a brief paragraph and 
one in which little is said pertinent to the far-reaching questions involved, 
disappointment befalls the reader. In this same connection to say, in 
reference to Rom. 9:21, that “the doctrine of apparent double predestina- 
tion implies not a crude numerical division within the human race but a 
profound definition of God and of his purpose for men in terms of mercy”’ 
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(p. 188) is to evade the implications of Paul’s teaching in this context. 
Certainly we have here in Paul ‘“‘profound”’ reflection on God’s sovereignty 
but it is sovereignty related to the destinies of men distributively considered 
and Barrett’s quotation from Barth (p. 171) does not remedy the vacuity 
at this point. Rom. 8:29a provides us with what Paul conceives to be the 
ultimate source of the whole process of salvation and a construction of 
soteriology which is not oriented to the differentiation which this verse 
supplies is not Pauline. 
JoHN MuRRAY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Gerrit C. Berkouwer: The Conflict with Rome. Philadelphia; Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Co. 1958. vii, 319. $5.95. 


G. C. Berkouwer: Recent Developments in Roman Catholic Thought 
(Pathway Books). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
1958. 81. $1.50. 


To those who know Professor Berkouwer personally or through his 
writings it will be no surprise to find that these two books, the one slight, 
the other weighty, reveal themselves as the product of a highly intelligent 
and exceptionally well informed mind, or that their author in dealing with 
a controversial subject proceeds suaviter in modo. For one whose feet are 
confidently planted on the firm ground of the Reformed faith (he seems to 
say) it is unnecessary to conduct oneself in a hostile and belligerent manner, 
even when engaging in theological polemics. Indeed, he displays a genuine 
interest in the thought of those with whom he disagrees and is unwilling 
to dismiss the hope that they, too, may yet see things in the scriptural 
light of the Reformation. The method and spirit of his writing reflect 
quite effectively his conviction that “the struggle of the Reformation 
faith” may not “arise from anxiety” (Recent Developments, p. 10). 

Turning to the smaller book first, most readers will agree with Dr. 
Berkouwer that, while on vital issues the cleavage between the Reformed 
and the Roman positions is as fundamental as ever, certain clear signs are 
discernible of a change of attitude on the part of Rome in a more concil- 
iatory direction. There is, for example, the attempt to reach a new and 
more understanding appraisal of Luther and his motives, in strong contrast 
to the vilification of the German Reformer which used to be de rigueur; 
and there is the so-called ‘‘New Theology”, which seems to point to an 
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unwonted quality of flexibility in Roman Catholic theological thinking. 
Berkouwer expresses the belief that the impulse of this new theology is a 
new interest in the Bible, ‘‘an undeniable, powerful influence coming 
from Biblical theology”’ (p. 42). This in turn may be traced partly to the 
“stimulus of Protestant Bible study’. Together with Berkouwer, we 
shall ‘‘observe the development of the new theology with great interest, 
not with exaggerated anticipations, which always disappoint, but with 
interest in the influence of the Word of God’’ (idem). It is well said that 
“when there is a return in the church to the Word of God, nobody knows 
what may happen” (p. 53); for ‘“‘the Word of God is not bound, and time 
and again it breaks startlingly and with blessing from its fetters’’ (p. 63). 
Therefore we should welcome “the fact that Roman Catholic Biblical 
research — so heartily enjoined by the Popes — is not remaining unfruitful 
and that the Word in its clarity can make its power felt’’ (idem). Especially 
we should remember that the secret of the Reformation lay precisely in 
this, that ‘‘its force did not inhere in numbers, but in the truth, in the 
gospel, in the Word of God, in listening anew to the voice of God in the 
Bible, in rendering oneself captive to the Word”’ (p. 68). The conciliatory 
tones of Rome must, indeed, be heard with some caution, for the decrees 
of the Council of Trent have never been revoked, and ‘‘it remains one of 
the most shocking events of the sixteenth century that the Council of 
Trent hurled its anathema against sola fide, sola gratia, sola Scriptura” 
(p. 71). As Professor Berkouwer says, ‘‘eventually the men of conciliatory 
temper will have to face quite seriously the question, Why did Rome 
reject the Reformation?” (p. 31). 

In the Introduction to the larger volume the author informs us that he 
does ‘‘not pretend to present a complete sketch of Roman Catholic doc- 
trine’’. The book is, in fact, a discussion of certain selected topics of 
importance in the four-hundred year old controversy rather than an 
attempt at a systematic polemical handbook —a discussion, however, 
which does not fail to demonstrate both that the issue of the Reformation 
“was not a peripheral and fragmentary conflict that might have been 
cleared up with a little good will’, but one that ‘‘touched the very heart 
of the matter” (p. 13), and also that today ‘‘Rome still lives in the at- 
mosphere of Trent and of the doctrinal pronouncements of the nineteenth 
century” and “‘still brands the Reformation as heresy”’ (p. 9). 


The opening chapter investigates the crucial question of authority. 
The absolute authoritarianism of the Roman Catholic Church stands or 
falls, says Berkouwer, with the concept of identity between Christ and 
the church, viewed as the extension of his incarnation. It is surprising 
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that he does not add another potent factor, namely, the less metaphysical 
and, to the non-philosophical mind at least, more comprehensible doctrine 
of the apostolic succession, involving the concept of the pope as the Vicar 
of Christ on earth, which advocates of the Roman Catholic system continue 
to urge with undiminished emphasis as a ground of ecclesiastical authority. 
The Reformers, on the other hand, though they rejected the authoritar- 
ianism of Rome, neither despised nor repudiated ecclesiastical authority 
(did they not require discipline as a mark of the true church?), but they 
perceived that “it stood in an absolutely dependent relation to the Word 
of God which alone made it possible for the church to exist” (p. 17). The 
Word, indeed, is ‘‘a constant reminder of the duty of the church not to 
forget its origin” (p. 36). 

The same identity-concept has caused Roman Catholicism to explain 
heresy as divergence from the teaching of an infallible church, whereas 
the Reformation defined heresy as divergence from Holy Scripture as the 
infallible Word of God. “A church”, comments Professor Berkouwer, 
“which designates a divergence as heresy by a formal maintenance of the 
idea of its legitimacy makes its own existence autonomous and outside 
of the rule of norms .... At every period of its existence the church is 
open to the divine Word, without which it immediately deteriorates to 
an autarchical entity” (p. 43). On the premises it has adopted, the Roman 
Catholic church cannot admit that it has been guilty of error in doctrine — 
at times (for example, at and prior to the Reformation period) in discipline 
and morals, yes, but in doctrine, no. The attempts by contemporary 
Roman Catholic authors to persuade us that the Reformation was unnec- 
essary and superfluous, the consequence of an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing of the ecclesiastical situation and of failure to appreciate Rome’s own 
desire and willingness for reform, all dash themselves to pieces against 
the rock of the Tridentine anathemas, the force and validity of which 
continue to be unquestioned. Thus Berkouwer writes: “In the depth of 
the conflict there cannot even be any possibility of a confession of guilt 
on the part of Rome. Trent did not prove that the Reformation had been 
superfluous. On the contrary, Trent condemned the Reformation and 
rejected its doctrine. This attitude on the part of Trent gives us a clearer 
insight into the gravity and depth of the conflict than the thesis that Rome 
proved itself to possess the power to reform”’ (pp. 64 f.). Again, he declares 
that ‘‘we cannot possibly accept the ‘evidence’ of the superfluity of the 
Reformation”, for “‘it ignores the one historical fact that Rome has rejected 


the doctrine of the Reformation and cannot and will not suffer it to be 
taught in the church” (p. 67); indeed, according to Rome, the only pos- 
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sibility of reunion lies in “the repudiation of the Reformation and its 
doctrine’’ (p. 70). 

At the same time, Dr. Berkouwer very rightly points out, ‘‘there is not 
the slightest reason for us to idealize Protestantism’’; rather, the facts 
are such that “it may even be doubted whether the word Protestantism 
is at all meaningful and intelligible if its development after the sixteenth 
century is taken into account .... Very many people who keep calling 
themselves Protestants, and value this name very highly, have removed 
themselves entirely from the basic motives of the Reformation and have 
come into a fundamental conflict with it . ... How close to each other are 
Luther and Calvin, if we compare them together with the Neo-Protestant 
theology! . . . The Reformed confession will be able to resist the temptation 
and the attack of Rome only if by a living faith it succeeds in keeping at a 
distance from the modernist, Neo-Protestant religion” (p. 71). These are 
wise and timely words. 

At the centre of the sixteenth century conflict was the controversy which 
developed over the subject of grace and works, and which found notable 
expression in the argument between Luther and Erasmus on the freedom 
of the will. Salvation by grace alone on God’s part implies salvation by 
faith alone on man’s part. The sola gratia excludes any notion, such as 
Roman Catholic theology teaches, that faith is some kind of preparation 
for and ground of justification. From the study of Scripture the Reformers 
saw that the nature of the gospel is such that “faith is not a work of men 
by which justification is realized”, and accordingly they “‘left faith empty 
with regard to any element of merit”. It is ever the case that “the sola 
fide remains the counterpart to the sola gratia” (p. 112) — and Berkouwer 
might have added that both are intimately bound up with the sola 
Scriptura. 

Linked with the question of grace and merit is that of the assurance of 
salvation. The Reformed emphasis on the sovereignty of divine grace 
involves the consequence that the man who experiences that grace may be 
assured of his eternal salvation; whereas the Semi-Pelagian synergism of ° 
Roman Catholic theology, with its insistence on human cooperation with 
divine grace, necessarily involves man in fundamental uncertainty concern- 
ing his final security. What he gains through cooperation he may also 
lose through a failure of cooperation. ‘‘The struggle of the Reformation 
for the assurance of salvation”, says Berkouwer, ‘‘may be called the 
counterpart to its protest against the meritoriousness of good works! 
That struggle was a fight against justification through works in its most 
refined form”. And we are warned that “this is not a mere war of words. 
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The interests of the pure religion of grace are at stake. The synergism of 
Rome’s doctrine of grace was bound to lead to the denial of the assurance 
of salvation’”’ (p. 121). The Tridentine rejection of the Reformers’ doctrine 
of grace reveals ‘‘the irreligious nature of the Roman view of grace. We 
are here confronted with a parting of the ways because we can no longer 
recognize the gospel”’ (p. 138). 

A valuable chapter is devoted to a consideration of the cult of the 
Virgin Mary. Professor Berkouwer truly says that ‘‘to the Protestant 
mind the devotion to Mary is without any doubt the deification of a 
human being”’ (p. 156). The promulgation ex cathedra in modern times of 
the dogmas of the immaculate conception and the bodily assumption of 
Mary lead one to anticipate that the next official pronouncement will be 
that of Mary’s co-redeemership with Christ. To the question, ‘‘How can 
the immaculate conception be reconciled to the fact that Mary was 
redeemed by Christ?” the further question will now have to be added, 
“How can she cooperate [in the redemption of mankind] if she owes her 
own redemption to Christ?” (p. 160). In the Roman exaltation of Mary 
the doctrines of human merit and divine-human interdependence in 
salvation are being carried to their logical extreme, where the absolute 
distinction between man and God becomes obliterated. “In its Mariology”, 
Dr. Berkouwer penetratingly observes, ‘‘the Roman doctrine of grace is 
most unmistakably manifested. This Mariology is nothing but a crys- 
tallization of the Roman conception of grace and freedom. We need not 
be surprised to discover that after the rejection of the sola gratia and of 
the Reformed doctrine of justification by Trent the picture of Mary was 
more and more elaborated in the centuries that followed .... We are 
here in the centre of the Roman church doctrine and not in the periphery” 
(p. 174). 

Although this work is not intended to be exhaustive (and space has not 
permitted me to draw attention to the topics discussed by Dr. Berkouwer 
in the last part of the book), there are none the less certain gaps which are 
surprising in a discussion of this nature and extent: notably, the omission 
of any concentrated consideration of the doctrines of the mass and tran- 
substantiation, of tradition and Scripture, and of the theory of apostolic 
succession. The sacrifice of the mass, with all that it implies, was regarded 
by our Reformers as so blasphemous a distortion of the gospel that they 
were willing to suffer martyrdom rather than acquiesce in it. The principle 
of the sola Scriptura is consistently denied and overthrown by the require- 
ment that unwritten traditions should be venerated with equal piety and 
affection. And the figment of an unbroken succession of popes from St. 
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Peter onwards remains the principal prop of a pretended spiritual and 
temporal lordliness which is as unchristian as it is sacrilegious. These are 
matters which, inevitably, continue to be of central significance in the 
controversy with Rome; and the worth of any future edition of this book 
would be enhanced should Professor Berkouwer feel disposed to make 
room for them. 

There are two small but, I think, not unimportant points which seem 
to me to need mention: firstly, it is misleading to use the term ‘‘Anglican”’ 
as a synonym for ‘“‘Anglo-Catholic’’ (a term fixed by usage, though “‘Anglo- 
Roman” would be more accurate), for, whatever the confusion in its 
ranks today, the Church of England is still fully Reformed in the doctrine 
and worship of its formularies—#in particular, the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Thirty-Nine Articles — and still numbers many hundreds 
of loyal clergy in its parishes, who treasure the heritage of the Reformation; 
and, secondly, consistency is also desirable in the use of the term 
“Catholic”: to use it, as Dr. Berkouwer occasionally does, as a synonym 
for ‘Roman Catholic’”’ is to concede to Rome, albeit unintentionally, a 
claim which she has no right to make. 

Such slight criticisms as I have ventured to offer are not designed to 
minimize the positive virtues of what is a distinguished work by a distin- 
guished author who by the indefatigable exercise of his gifts is contributing 
so materially to the advancement of the Reformed cause in our day. 

The translators of both volumes have done their work well. It must be 
said, however, that in the case of The Conflict with Rome (translated by a 
Dutchman in the Netherlands) the American supervisor of the translation, 
who is given prominence on the title-page and who has written what is 
entitled a ‘‘Translator’s Preface”, seems to have been somewhat lax in 
the performance of his duties. This, at any rate, must be assumed to 
explain the retention of several examples of “translation English’’, the 
failure to anglicize a number of proper names — such as ‘‘Vincentius van 
Lerinum” for Vincent of Lerins, ‘‘Bellarminus” for Bellarmine, ‘‘Dordt”’ 
for Dort, ‘‘Asaf” for Asaph, ‘‘Achab” for Ahab, “‘Berdjajew” for Berdyaev 
(similarly other Russian names), ‘“‘Borrowmaeus’”’ for Borromeo —, and 
the occurrence of words and forms which are not representative of current 
English (the dictionary is no criterion in this matter), for example, 
“Trentine” for Tridentine, “‘anachronical” for anachronistic, ‘meritorial”’ 
for meritorious, ‘“‘monophysitist” and ‘‘monophysitic’”’ for monophysite, 
“redemptory” for redemptive, ‘‘nomism’’ for legalism, ‘‘apostolic’’ and 
“‘Nicean” for the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, and the translation of 
gesprek as “symposium’’. ‘‘Trans-substantiation” should be written 
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transubstantiation; and “the Ghost’’ (!!) must be corrected to read ‘‘the 
Spirit” or ‘‘the Holy Ghost”. 
Puitip EDGCUMBE HUGHES 
London 


tr. J. B. Phillips: The New Testament in Modern English. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1958. xiv, 583. $6.00. 


The translations of parts of the New Testament by J. B. Phillips which 
have been appearing separately for more than a decade have now been 
gathered into one volume. The New Testament in Modern English in- 
corporates the translations that were published under the titles Letters to 
Young Churches (1947), The Gospels translated into Modern English (1952), 
The Young Church in Action (1955), and The Book of Revelation (1957). 
It is now possible coveniently to assess Phillips’ translation work as a 
whole and to refine and qualify judgments made on the basis of one or 
more parts. 

Phillips’ work is very much his own. He is, indeed, appreciative of the 
labors of R. F. Weymouth and James Moffatt in opening the way for 
translation into modern English, and he expresses admiration for the 
translation work of J. W. C. Wand, E. V. Rieu, and Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
But he has followed the practice of not taking account of other modern 
versions before his own translation was completed. He therefore can claim 
with good warrant that he is not under direct obligation to contemporary 
translators. His relative independence does make for freedom and in- 
dividuality of style, but he could profitably have made much more exten- 
sive use than he has done of the countless other versions of the New 
Testament in English, both new and old. 

Phillips asserts that he has worked directly from ‘‘the best available 
Greek text” (p. x). He is grateful to textual critics for making available 
to us a text which is ‘‘as near as possible to that of the original writers” 
(p. xi). Whether he has followed any one critical edition exclusively he 
does not say; but in his Letters to Young Churches he did indicate that his 
basic text for that volume was the Greek text which underlies the Revised 
Version of 1881. And a sampling of readings which he favors shows that 
he often adopts variants which have been accepted by that Revision. 
Instances of his agreement with the text of the Revised Version and of 
Westcott and Hort against the Authorized Version will be found at 
Matthew 5:44; 6:13; 17:21; 18:11; 20:16; 23:(13)14: 24:36; Mark 1:2; 
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9:44, 46, 49; Luke 2:14; 4:18; 9:55-56; 11:2, 4; John 8:59; Acts 8:37; 
9:5; 28:29; Romans 8:1; 11:6; 16:24; I Tim. 3:16; Heb. 7:21; I John 3:1; 
5:7-8; and Rev. 1:5. At Mark 16:9-20 (he regards these verses as an 
“ancient appendix’) and at Luke 24:40 (a case of ‘Western non- 
interpolation’’) he sides with Westcott and Hort against the Authorized 
Version. At a number of places, however, he supports the Authorized 
Version against a more critical text. A conspicuous example is found at 
Luke 24:53, where he adopts the conflate reading, “‘praising and blessing’’. 
Again at I Cor. 6:20 and Eph. 5:30 he prefers the longer text of the Au- 
thorized Version to the text of the 1881 Revision and of Westcott and 
Hort. In agreement with the Authorized Version, he includes the pericope 
of the adulteress (John 7:53-8:11). He may be said to follow a modern 
critical text in the main, but he is not consistent in his judgments about 
textual matters. 

In a brief foreword Phillips sets forth the principles which he has 
attempted to follow in the translation of his text. A translation, he holds, 
must pass three essential tests before it can be regarded as good. First, 
it should not give the impression of being a translation; second, there 
should be as slight an intrusion of the translator’s personality as possible, 
the style of the original writer should not be effaced; and third, the transla- 
tion should affect its readers in a fashion equivalent to that in which the 
original affected its first readers (p. vii). His method of procedure has 
been to strive to understand the message of the New Testament writers; 
with “imaginative sympathy” he has endeavored so far as possible to 
enter the hearts and minds of the authors of the New Testament; and 
then after “reflective digestion” he has attempted to imagine himself as 
each of them writing for people of the twentieth century. He has made 
use, of course, of contemporary English. He is much concerned to bridge 
the gap between the first century and our own, and therefore feels obliged 
to take account of differing sensibilities and cultures. He feels justified 
in foregoing ‘‘consistency and meticulous accuracy” at times in his effort 
“to transmit freshness and life across the centuries’’ (p. x). 

There should be no disposition to quarrel with much in Phillips’ state- 
ment of his objectives and methods. One should not have to argue the 
justification for an idiomatic, faithful, vigorous translation of the New 
Testament into modern English. However, Phillips seems to interpret 
his guiding principles and to employ his methods in so free a fashion as to 
deprive the reader of much of the meaning that is in the Greek text. The 
New Testament is reflected in varying degrees of clarity and accuracy, 
but with much loss. It is Phillips’ limited impression of the New Testament 
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rather than the New Testament itself that too frequently comes to us. 
Despite the translator's desire not to intrude, the reader is too often 
aware of the fact that he is reading Phillips’ New Testament. Because of 
the loss that has been incurred in translation and because of the personal 
element that has entered, Phillips has not achieved his high objective of 
producing a version which would affect modern readers as the original 
affected its first readers. : 

The substantial nature of the loss involved in Phillips’ translation can 
be appreciated only by an extended comparison of his work with the 
Greek text; but a few examples of loss may nevertheless be of service. 
A false impression of the form of the New Testament epistles is given by 
his general practice of putting the name of the author at the end, even 
though there is no warrant for this in the original text. An important 
exception is to be noted in II Peter, which is given no signature at the 
end. No explanation is offered for this curious omission, but the reader 
cannot help wondering whether Phillips by actually conforming to the 
original text here is not expressing an adverse judgment about the integrity 
of the epistle! Zeal for the use of cultural equivalents leads to the unneces- 
sary erasure of background elements from the text and to some moderniza- 
tions that may even seem ludicrous. Peter’s charge to greet one another 
with a kiss of love (I Peter 5:14) is transmuted into ‘‘Give one another a 
handshake all round as a sign of love’ (p. 510 and see pp. ix f.) The 
madaywyds of Galatians 3:24-25 has become a modern governess! ‘‘Cubit’’ 
finds its twentieth-century counterpart in the word “inch” (Matthew 
6:27; Luke 12:25). This makes possible a facile easing of the problem some 
have found in the conception of adding a cubit (or about eighteen inches) 
to one’s stature or height!? Quite on the contemporary side is the rendering 
of Romans 9:21: “The potter, for instance, is always assumed to have 
complete control over the clay, making with one part of the lump a lovely 
vase, and with another a pipe for sewage” (p. 335). At Luke 22:3 the 
entrance of Satan into Judas is interpreted as a “‘diabolical plan” which 
“came into the mind of Judas Iscariot” (p. 174). 

An erroneous impression of the nature of the original text is likely to 
be conveyed by certain renderings which will probably appear to most 
readers to represent profanity. It is strange that one who is so sensitive 
to the sensibilities of modern English readers as to render dn dfer 


1 See Letters to Young Churches (New York, 1951), p. 209. 
2See Edgar J. Goodspeed: Problems of New Testament Translation 
(Chicago, c. 1945), pp. 24 ff. 
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(John 11:39): “By this time he will be decaying ...” (see p. ix), and who 
is aware of the nature and influence of ‘‘modern slang usage’ (see footnote, 
p. 260), it is strange that such a person would be led into employing 
the disturbing and throughly unsatisfactory expressions which Phillips 
uses at Acts 8:20; Galatians 1:8; and Mark 5:7. 

A lack of sharp theological discrimination would seem to be indicated 
by the weak rendering at Acts 2:36, ‘‘God has declared to be both Lord 
and Christ’ and by the extraordinary treatment given to the text at 
John 20:22: ‘Receive holy spirit”. An explanatory footnote remarks: 
“Lit. ‘receive holy spirit’. Historically the Holy Spirit was not given 
until Pentecost” (p. 234). Perhaps much of the freedom which Phillips 
allows himself is traceable to his views on inspirations He is of the opinion 
that the writers of the New Testament for the most part had no conception 
that they were producing Holy Scripture (p. viii). Paul “writing in haste 
and urgency to some of his wayward and difficult Christians, was not 
tremendously concerned about dotting the ‘i’s’ and crossing the ‘t’s’ of 
his message” (pp. viiif.). Phillips further questions whether Paul ‘‘was 
even concerned about being completely consistent with what he had 
already written’’ (p. ix). 

The style of the translation has meritorious elements. It is on the whole 
clear, readable, and contemporary, with variations in freshness and 
effectiveness in different books. However, a generous supply of threadbare 
expressions in the Epistles diminishes their vigor. The diction at times 
seeks another level than the merely popular: for instance, consider ‘‘magnif- 
icent dénouement” (p. 433), “palpable frauds’ (p. 463), and ‘‘express 
purpose of liquidating the devil’s activities” (p. 519). Uniformity of tone 
is not always maintained in a given passage. The expression ‘‘parting 
shot’’ (p. 312), for example, is quite foreign to the dignity and solemnity 
of the passage in which it appears. 

The format of the volume is attractive. Large print is used; there is 
but one column to a page; and the text is divided into sense-paragraphs, 
with frequent captions. The failure to give the number of most of the 
verses makes for inconvenience in reference and comparison. The brief 
introductions which appeared in previous volumes have been omitted. 
A short index of names, places, and events and several maps are provided. 


Joun H. SKILTON 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


3 See Letters to Young Churches, p. xii. 
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John Gray: The Legacy of Canaan: The Ras Shamra Texts and Their 
Relevance to the Old Testament. Leiden: Brill. 1957. x, 243. F1.34. 


It is now some thirty years since archaeological work began at the 
mound of the north Syrian port of Ras Shamra, anciently called Ugarit. 
Five main periods of occupation have been traced there from the fourth 
millennium B. C. to c. 1200 B. C. but the richest harvest for Orientalist and 
Old Testament scholars has been the discovery of the epigraphical material 
of the fourteenth century B.C. Ugarit in the Amarna Age was a peaceful 
cosmopolitan city at the height of its material culture, and this is reflected 
in the varied contents of the Ugaritic tablets. There are commercial and 
legal documents; private and diplomatic correspondence; military, medical, 
cultic, and administrative texts; and even ABC’s. Most interesting, how- 
ever, are the longer literary compositions with their myths and legends of 
ancient Canaan, the first Canaanite poetic texts to be discovered. 

The earlier flood of publications dealing with the Ugaritic finds has now 
subsided, the affections of the scholars having been alienated by the 
fascination of the Dead Sea scrolls; not, however, before the Ugaritic 
cuneiform had been deciphered, the texts published, scientific grammars 
and translations with commentaries produced, along with a host of all 
manner of studies. R. De Langhe comments: ‘‘No doubt the most popular 
of these will be those lucid surveys which claim to present ‘some results 
concerning the gods, myths and ritual of early Canaanite religion’ as they 
are attested in the Ras Shamra tablets; but I hope I shall not be proved 
rash if I predict that few of these ‘results’ will become definitely established” 
(Myth, Ritual, and Kingship (a symposium edited by S. H. Hooke), Oxford, 
1958, p. 122). 

The Legacy of Canaan, a volume in the series of Supplements to Vetus 
Testamentum is in part one of “those lucid surveys’’ of the religion of 
Canaan — but much more besides. It would indeed serve well as an 
introduction to the study of the Ugaritic literature. Along with chapters 
on the myths and legends, presenting extensively Gray’s own translations 
and critical notes, there are an introductory chapter which surveys the 
literary materials, chapters on the religion and the social order of ancient 
Canaan as exemplified at Ugarit, and a concluding chapter on the formal 
correspondence in vocabulary, imagery, and style between the Ugaritic 
and Old Testament literature. Gray’s conclusions are offered with due 
caution yet less skepticism than informs De Langhe’s prophecy. 

The following are some of Gray’s more significant conclusions concerning 
the myths and legends. In the theme of Baal’s conquest of the Unruly 
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Waters and various other monstrous enemies of Cosmos, by which Baal 
secured the kingship and founded the Cosmos, there is close affinity, on 
the one hand, with the Mesopotamian cosmic mythology, and, on the 
other, with Hebrew views of divine Providence. Indeed, this theme of 
the victory of Cosmos over Chaos with the consequent establishment of 
the divine kingship was the abiding heritage of Canaan to Israel. It 
conditioned Israel’s concepts of God’s rule in nature, history, and the 
moral order; it found expression in Israel’s psalmody; and suggested the 
imagery of Hebrew eschatology and Christian apocalyptic. This strong 
impact of the cosmic theme is attributable in part to the Hebrews’ acquaint- 
ance with it as early as their Egyptian bondage in the form of the cult 
legend of the Baal shrine at Baal Saphon in the Nile Delta. 

There is also the Baal versus Mot cycle with the themes of Baal’s 
death and return and the building of his ‘‘house’’. Confronted by the 
debate whether all this reflects an annual agricultural cycle or, as C. H. 
Gordon suggests, the circumstances of the Sabbatical year, Gray concludes 
that the theme is consistently that of fertility, with certain of the texts 
referring to the Sabbatical year but the bulk of them relating to the 
annual Syrian agricultural calendar. 

All these myths Gray regards as primarily functional, the myth being 
closely associated with and enforcing the efficacy of ritual. In their 
present form, however, as redacted c. 1400 B.C. under the authority of 
the High Priest at Ugarit, they have attained the style and size of epics. 

The original Siiz im Leben of the Dn’el-Aght text, a saga in process of 
developing into a myth, is taken by Gray to be a royal ritual performed 
in connection with harvest or famine. Thus understood, the text would 
contribute much to the concept of the sacral king as dispenser of fertility. 
As for the Krt poem, once interpreted as reflecting the Hebrew penetration 
of Canaan, Gray allows that in the wedding of Krt there is an historical 
reflection of the commingling of Semites and Hurrians in North Syria 
early in the second millennium B.C. As a record of the foundation of the 
dynasty it would be recited at royal weddings to articulate the hope of 
the dynasty’s perpetuation. Both Dn’el-Aqht and Krt texts are then, 
like the Baal mythology, functional, for they served to preserve certain 
institutions, practices, and values of the social order. 

The Ugaritic discoveries bring into sharp relief the persistent question 
of the relation of the biblical revelation to its ancient cultural context. 
As Gray’s sub-title indicates, he gives special attention to this question. 
In the final chapter he indicates in a helpful way how the Ugaritic literature 
affords a better understanding of numerous details in the Old Testament. 
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It acquaints us with the source of certain literary allusions in the Old 
Testament and with instructive stylistic parallels; it also suggests mean- 
ings for words in the Hebrew text whose obscurity has tempted exegetes 
to resort to textual emendation. 

Unfortunately, however, there is also much in this area of Gray's 
discussion which is unsatisfactory. Allowing himself to be unduly im- 
pressed by superficial similarities, he occasionally recommends quite 
baseless explanations of biblical passages. He observes, for example, in 
the story of the immolation and exposure of the surviving descendants of 
Saul (II Sam. 21:1-9) similarities to the fate of Mot and Aght in the 
Ras Shamra texts (from which a harvest ritual has been reconstructed). 
On the basis of these similarities the II Samuel 21 narrative is judged 
to be an historicized tradition of such a fertility rite (p. 91, n. 1). Similar 
fanciful conjectures are offered in explanation of the fate of Pharaoh's 
baker in Genesis 40 (p. 87). 

Again, Gray is misled by the fact that certain stylistic conventions 
characteristic of Canaanite epic are found in Old Testament historical 
narrative to conclude that these narratives are not altogether historical 
(p. 216). The conclusion is clearly gratuitous. 

Our criticism of Gray at this point is basically that his approach is 
informed by a faulty view of the Scriptures. But it is also that he has 
failed in spite of his expertness in Ugaritica to appreciate adequately the 
corrective impact of these texts on nineteenth century critical notions 
with respect to the historicity of the Bible’s history. Gray’s traditionalistic 
support of a post-exilic priestly code, set as it is in the context of a compar- 
ison of the Ugaritic and Mosaic cults, cannot but strike one as extreme 
Wellhausenian conservatism. There is no proving it — but if archaeolog- 
ical finds like those at Ugarit had come a century earlier it is not likely 
that Wellhausen himself would have regarded the theory of a Persian 
period priestly code as worthy of serious consideration. 

Mention was made above of what Gray regards as the chief part of 
the legacy of Canaan to Israel: ‘‘the theme of the triumph of God over the 
powers of Chaos not only in the natural sphere — with which the Ca- 
naanites apparently were mainly concerned — but in the realm of history 
and morality” (p. 151). We have no quarrel with Gray when he writes 
that the mythology of the perpetual conflict of Mot and Baal, the dying 
and rising god, ‘‘passed into Hebrew tradition merely as literary material, 
as pagan and classical mythology may be freely used by Milton or any 
other Christian poet, without influencing their thought” (idem). But it 
is another matter when Gray claims that the influence on Israel of the 
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myth of the victory of Cosmos over Chaos was material not merely formal. 
“By the appropriation of this theme, sustained by seasonal ritual and 
myth, the tribal particularism of primitive Israel matured to a sublime 
philosophy of history which transcended all national and territorial 
limitations. The great theme in fact developes steadily through Israel's 
history and spiritual growth until it reaches full fruition in the Gospel 
of the Kingdom”’ (idem). 

Here our consent must be with the hymnist Cowper when he writes of 
“the sacred page’’, ‘‘It gives a light to every age; it gives but borrows 
none’. To be sure, we ought not to forget when we sing the hymn that 
while the faith of the Word is from above, its form is from below. As to 
form, ‘“‘the sacred page’’ has borrowed in a thousand respects from its 
ancient milieu and naturally, then, the modern interpreter of the Bible 
finds that it is illuminated by the new sources of knowledge about the 
biblical world and times. Nevertheless, the message of the Bible, the 
gospel of the Kingdom, is not, in the slightest degree, a legacy of Canaan 
or of any other human lore. 

Gray’s discussion of the relevance of the Ras Shamra texts to the Old 
Testament suffers further distortion by his dating of the patriarchal age 
several centuries too late. He would locate Jacob in the Amarna Age 
and says of Abraham that if we are disposed to accept his historicity, 
“the obviously cannot antedate the 19th century, if indeed he can have 
flourished so early” (p. 122). How decisive a blow is dealt this dating by 
the disclosures of recent archaeological work in the Negeb! It has been 
found that the patriarchs’ residence in the Negeb as depicted in Genesis 
can have occurred only and exactly when the disdained biblical chronology 
says it did —from the 21st to the 19th centuries B.C. In that period 
there were settlements and an agricultural population in the Negeb. 
From the 18th century onward the patriarchs would have found neither 
settlements nor safety there but only the peril of wild Bedouin. (See 
Nelson Glueck’s account of ‘‘The Seventh Season of Archaeological 
Exploration in the Negeb’” in the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, No. 152 (Dec. 1958), pp. 18 ff.) 

Also awkward for Gray’s dating of Jacob as contemporary with the 
fourteenth century Ras Shamra texts is the difference between those texts 
and the Genesis narratives with respect to the role of Baal in Canaan (cf. 
pp. 113-123). According to the Ras Shamra texts and the evidence of 
the proper names in the Amarna texts, as well as the Amarna Age copper 
Baal statuettes, Baal was prominent, in fact dominant, in Canaanite 
myth and ritual by at least the end of the fifteenth century B.C. Yet 
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Baal is completely absent from the Genesis record of the supposedly 


contemporary patriarchal residence in Canaan. 

When the biblical history, including especially its chronology, is rec- 
ognized as self-consistent and accurate, the awkwardness which Gray’s 
reconstruction finds in the extra-biblical data regarding Baal gives way to 
perfect congruity. In the Bible Baal begins to be mentioned frequently 
in the period of the Judges (fourteenth to eleventh centuries according 
to the biblical chronology). He is first mentioned in the days of Moses 
(fifteenth century). This obviously agrees well with Baal’s prominence 
in the fourteenth century Ras Shamra texts. 

The four centuries of Egyptian Sojourn preceding the Exodus are 
passed by in the Bible and, as already noted, when we come to Jacob 
back in the early nineteenth century B.C. the Bible no longer mentions 
Baal at all. Judging then from this silence of Genesis (with the reserve 
required by an argument from silence) it would appear to have been 
sometime between Jacob and Moses that Baal became dominant in the 
Canaanite pantheon. Further light on this earlier period is available in 
the theophoric names in the Egyptian Execration Texts. The Hadad 
(i. e., Baal) element first appears in the Posener texts from the end of the 
nineteenth century; it is absent from the Sethe texts from about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Evidently, then, Baal did not attain prominence 
in Canaan, perhaps was not even introduced there, until shortly after Jacob’s 
day (as that is determined by the Bible’s own chronology). The absence 
of Baal from the Genesis accounts of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is then 
significant; it is a faithful reflection of the actual religious situation in 
Canaan at the end of the third and the beginning of the second millen- 
nium B. C. 

Even those with naturalistic views of the Scriptures ought to be asking 
themselves whether a wholesome respect for the biblical chronology of 
the entire second millennium B.C. is not long overdue. Certainly Gray’s 
investigation of the Ugaritic sources in quest of light on the Old Testament, 
instructive as it is in many ways, would have been even more satisfactory 
and fruitful had his traditionalistic critical mistrust of the biblical evidence 
not betrayed him into synchronizing the Ugaritic texts with the time of 
the patriarchal wanderings in Canaan rather than with the age of the 
Israelite Conquest. 

MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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R. B. Kuiper: The Glorious Body of Christ. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1958. 383. $4.95. 





Over a period of more than four years, R. B. Kuiper, Professor Emeritus 
of Practical Theology at Westminster Theological Seminary and President 
Emeritus of Calvin Seminary, contributed a series of articles to The 
Presbyterian Guardian on ‘The Glory of the Christian Church”. These 
articles, together with one published in Torch and Trumpet, are reproduced 
in the volume under review. The author has admirably attained his 
objective of meeting the need for a popular presentation of the Reformed 
doctrine of the church of Christ. 

There are fifty-three chapters averaging slightly more than six pages 
each. «In all of them the reader comes to share the benefit of Kuiper’s 
twenty-five years’ experience as a teacher of ecclesiology. The approach 
is eminently scriptural, the treatment is logically sound, the presentation 
is crisp and interesting. The layman will read it with no difficulty whatever. 
The entire book breathes the spirit of devout conviction and ripe, Christian 
maturity. 

The attractive jacket describes the book as ‘‘a scriptural appreciation 
of the one holy church”’. It is precisely that. The Word of God is appealed 
to directly more than 700 times, the citations always being given. There 
is a full index of the more than 500 passages quoted or alluded to. To be 
sure, mere reference to the Bible does not make a book scriptural. But 
here the references are appropriate and the exegesis always reflects sound 
scholarship. 

But this book is scriptural in another way. Viewing the Bible as one 
organic whole, the author relates the subject treated to all the major 
doctrines taught therein. For example, the doctrine of the church is 
related to the doctrine of election. The church finds its origin in the 
election of grace (pp. 39, 322 ff.). Again, the church is seen in its relation 
to the covenant of grace. It is established formally with the revelation of 
the covenant to Abraham (p. 103); it is preserved in the world in accordance 
with the grand provision of the covenant: ‘‘ ‘I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee and thy seed after thee in their generations for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee’ ”’ 
(pp. 89f.). Furthermore, since the covenant determines membership in 
the visible church, the sacrament of baptism, the initiatory ordinance of 
the church, must be administered to all the members, including the 
children (p. 209). The atonement wrought by Christ is also discussed. 
By that transaction our Lord purchased the church and thus assures the 
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eternal salvation of all who are truly members of it (pp. 325 ff.). Finally, 
Kuiper relates the church to eschatology. This is done in two places: in 
the third chapter where he discusses the distinction between the church 
militant and the church triumphant, and in the beautiful concluding 
chapter which is entitled ‘‘The Bride of the Lamb”. 

So skillfully and aptly does Kuiper relate the glory of the church to 
all other doctrines that the thoughtful layman reading this book will 
receive a wholesome and practical course of indoctrination in Christian 
theology. Thus a very prevalent need is met. 

Since this work is so eminently biblical we might expect it to be devo- 
tional, militant, timely and practical. It is all of these. Although the 
book is mainly didactic, there are warmly devotional paragraphs in nearly 
every chapter. For example: ‘‘When the angel of death enters a Christian 
home and flaps his wings over a child of God, there is mourning in that 
home, for believers are not less human, but rather more truly and fully so, 
than others. Yet they do not mourn as others who have no hope 
(I Thessalonians 4:13). Contrariwise, their grief is assuaged, and even 
sweetened, by the assurance that another pilgrim has completed his desert 
journey and reached the land of Immanuel. But what if the deceased 
gave no evidence of being a child of God? Then more poignant pain 
cannot be imagined. Yet even for hearts broken by that experience there 
is healing balm in Gilead. When the Saviour was about to return to 
heaven He promised His church ‘another Comforter,’ the Holy Spirit. 
And that Comforter, He said, would abide with His disciples forever, 
dwelling with them and even in them (John 14:16, 17). Here is the supreme 
comfort of the Christian, comfort that fully suffices even when he must 
empty the cup of woe to its bitterest dregs. It is the sense of the abiding 
presence of God with him and in him. When his flesh and his heart fail, 
he can yet glory: ‘God is the strength of my heart and my portion forever’ 
(Psalm 73:26)” (pp. 235 f.). 

The note of militancy runs throughout the book. Time and time again 
the author comes to grips with the false doctrines of Romanism, 
Arminianism, Dispensationalism, and Modernism both old and new. Not 
only does he deal with the heresies which have more formal standing, but 
he also deals courageously with such errors as pietism, false mysticism and 
worldliness. There is an especially penetrating analysis of worldliness 
beginning on page 59. 

Not in spite of, but precisely because of, the fact that the author has 
a fine appreciation of church history, his work is very timely. Noting the 
grand unity of the apostolic church, and taking account of the deviations 
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which subsequently caused both sinful schism and scriptural secession, 
Kuiper not only warns against the liberal and doctrinally-indifferent 
ecumenicism of our day, but also calls for proper co-operation between all 
evangelical churches and for organic unity of all truly Reformed com- 
munions. Another example of timeliness is found in the excellent thumb- 
nail sketch of the ‘‘new orthodoxy” found on page 219. 

Although intensely doctrinal, the pages of this study teem with practical 
ideas. Not merely germinal thoughts, but workable suggestions are made 
in the area of church management and program. The work of the officers 
is dealt with very adequately. The chapter on the office of deacon must be 
singled out for special mention since there the author deals expertly with a 
complex of duties which have been greatly neglected in many churches. 

In some circles the book may give rise to healthy discussion of a few 
matters. Kuiper believes that “‘it is highly proper for a ruling elder ... to 
‘exhort’ the congregation with a discourse of his own making’”’ (p. 144, 
cf. p. 139). Probably some will not agree. On another matter on which 
Reformed churches disagree (though the reviewer suspects there is some 
degree of misunderstanding) the writer takes a rather clear position. It is 
the matter of whether the elders of the church should require a specifically 
Reformed confession on the part of one who applies for communicant 
membership. ‘First’, Kuiper says, ‘‘the elders must find out whether 
he possesses the doctrinal knowledge that is prerequisite to saving faith. 
For but one example, if he does not know that Jesus is God, he must 
certainly be rejected. In the second place, the elders must seek to discover 
whether the faith which he claims to have is truly saving faith. For 
instance, if he trusts at all in his own works or character for salvation, he 
must be refused. Thirdly, the elders must ascertain whether he brings 
forth the fruits of faith in his life; in other words, whether he honors Christ 
not only as Saviour but also as Lord. In brief, the elders must do all that 
is humanly possible to determine whether or not the applicant is a Chris- 
tian’”’ (p. 145). This is a laudable statement of the task of the elders, but 
those who believe that a confession of the ‘Reformed Religion” should 
be required will probably feel that the language does not go far enough. 
Certainly there are many applicants for membership in Reformed churches 
who are Christians buv not specifically Reformed in their convictions. 

On several practical matters the author strikes a very salutary note. 
The children of the covenant need to be converted (p. 221). Churches and 
ministers should beware of the ‘leading elder’, as there is one in nearly 
every church (p. 148). The minister should not be expected to engage in 
petty duties, but should be free to devote himself to the preaching of the 
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Word (pp. 139f.). Elders should be “theologians” (p. 148). Perhaps 
there is real value for some even in the statement which Kuiper makes 
about the new universalism of the New Testament church: “In a word, 
in the new dispensation the church of Christ breaks completely through the 
dikes of nationalism and flows out over the whole earth”’ (p. 63). 

There are a few inadequacies in the book. The exegesis is very sound, 
but some important passages, such as Matthew. 16:18 and I Timothy 5:7, 
could have been dealt with more fully. By no means do all interpreters 
grant the writer’s conclusions with respect to either of these verses. He 
should have taken space to justify more fully his conclusions. It is also 
regrettable that the chapter on ‘‘Progressiveness’” is not more specific. 
Here, above all places, generalities will not suffice. Again, in view of its 
insidiousness, the Higher Critical view of Scripture should have been 
treated more adequately (p. 80). The laymen ought to be acquainted 
with the danger in some detail. 

An entire line is transposed on page 57, but otherwise the book is 
beautifully printed and bound. 

The weaknesses of this book are few and minor. It deals comprehen- 
sively, yet clearly, with a very important subject. It is wholesome, balanced 
and biblical throughout. It should have a wide reading among laymen. 


EUGENE BRADFORD 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 


Karl Barth: Church Dogmatics. Volume IV, The Doctrine of Reconcilia- 
tion, Part 2. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1958. xv, 867. 55/-. 


When a conservative reads the writings of Karl Barth, he has the 
feeling of walking on familiar ground and yet he finds a strangeness about 
it ali. The vistas are both the same and different; the landmarks are well- 
known but still new. This feeling is experienced once again in the reading 
of Volume IV, Part 2, recently translated by G. W. Bromiley. The reader 
has the sense of walking into a familiar house and finding new wall paper 
in every room. 

Part 2 of the Doctrine of Reconciliation deals with bringing man into 
fellowship with God. Barth entitles the discussion, “Jesus Christ, the 
Servant as Lord”. He discusses primarily in this connection the incarna- 
tion, sin, sanctification, and, in relation to the last, the church and Christian 
love. At the outset he tells us, “‘In the twenty-three years since I started 
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this work ... there have so far been no important breaks or contradictions 
in the presentation; no retractions have been necessary (except in 
detail); ... I have always found myself content with the broad lines of 
Christian tradition” (p. xi). This statement he modifies in two directions. 
He has learned, he says, “to regard a cautious and respectful ‘demy- 
thologising’ as expedient and practicable” (idem). Moreover, he wants 
to make amends for ‘‘the fierce attack which I made on Dutch Neo- 
Calvinists in globo in the Preface to III, 4” (p. xii). In several contexts 
throughout the present volume he pays tribute to recent writings of 
G. C. Berkouwer. Also, Barth is now convinced that there are Fun- 
damentalists with whom one can discuss! 

We are not then to expect any radical change in Barthianism, but Barth 
wants us to find historic Christianity on the pages which follow. As to 
the former, we are not disappointed; with the latter, we must take issue. 

The discussion of Christology is set by an “indirect” exegesis of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. This parable is but a poor analogy of the 
incarnation, but analogy it is none the less. Jesus Christ is the lost son; 
he takes man’s place, makes his misery his own, goes off into the far 
country, repents, and then returns to the Father, there to be received and 
glorified. 

The incarnation is preceded by the election of the Son of God to be the 
Son of Man. Jesus Christ then becomes Man in the primary sense, because 
God did not first decree man abstractly, or in general, and then purpose 
to unite such a nature with the Son of God. For Barth, the humanity of 
Jesus is second only to his deity, and all other events follow from this 
election in eternity of the Son of Man to be the object of the grace of God 
by being united with deity in the person of the Son. ‘God was not alone, 
nor did He work alone, at that beginning of all His works and ways. He 
was not without man’”’ (p. 32). We shall comment on this below. 

The incarnation itself is sui generis. This, for Barth, makes it an 
“event”. It cannot ‘‘be’” as other things “are”, and cannot be “under- 
stood” as we “‘understand”’ other things. As the eternal act of God, it is 
its own ratio essendi and ratio cognoscendi. We must therefore beware of 
attempts to make it a mere historical event; it is a “history’’ (Geschichte), 
a part of the “history’’ (Historie) of this world, but we must not look, 
says Barth, on the incarnation as a possibility for human nature which is 
historically conditioned. It is wholly the work of God. 

Barth writes a long review of the development of the doctrine of the 
incarnation. He agrees, he says, with the Chalcedonian distinctions: 
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Reformation discussions he would side with the Reformed rather than 
with the Lutherans although the latter had many good insights which 
should be preserved. The incarnation for Barth is the exaltation of human 
nature in the Person of Jesus Christ, an exaltation which does not deify 
but which does bring man into fellowship and common action with God. 
It is a wholly unitary act of God; we may make distinctions within it, 
but its unitary character can never be destroyed. 

A crucial point in this discussion comes when Barth faces the problem: 
“How do we really know what we have declared and developed, and 
especially the decisive and central fact from which all the rest derives, 
that Jesus Christ was and is and will be the eternal Word of God in our 
flesh, the Son of God who becomes and is also the Son of Man, in whom, 
therefore, our human essence is exalted to fellowship with God?” (p. 118). 
For the answer, Barth first of all rejects an appeal to the church, or to 
theology, or even to the Scriptures. This last appeal “‘can have a true 
sense”, but “this true sense is not the ‘fundamentalist’ one, which would 
have it that the sacred text as such is the proper and final basis of knowl- 
edge”’ (pp. 118 f.). 

We are brought back to the thought that the election of the Son of Man 
is prior to all other determinations; it is sui generis. We do not know it 
“except by its self-impartation, except in such a way that the only basis, 
justification and explanation of his knowledge and confession is the actual 
fact of it” (p. 121). This means that there is no other ground of cognition; 
that all attempts to explain in terms of something else only confuse and 
do not clarify. All we can do is “read and expound that basic text” (p. 123) 
which underlies all the other texts — those of the church symbols, even 
of the Bible itself. The ‘basic text is the fact created by the divine act of 
majesty” (p. 122). 

Here is where the resurrection and ascension become of the greatest 
importance, They are not events which complete or change the form of 
the Son of Man. ‘The being of Jesus Christ was and is perfect and complete 
in itself in His history as the true Son of God and Son of Man” (p. 132). 
“The resurrection and ascension add to what He was and is and to what 
took place in Him — they add to what was to be seen in Him — only the 
new fact that in this event He was to be seen and was actually seen as 
the One He was and is. He did not become different in this event”’ (p. 133). 
The resurrection and ascension are just proclamations of the unitary event 
which is the act of God, the “history” (Geschichte) of Jesus Christ. 

It is in the concept of ‘‘history”’ that Barth may be said to have changed 
“in detail”. In The Epistle to the Romans, Barth distinguished ‘‘Geschichte”’ 
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from ‘“‘Urgeschichte”’. The latter was the invasion of God and it touched 
“Geschichte” only at a point for which there was no continuity in 
“‘Geschichte”’ itself. Now Barth uses the terms “Geschichte” and ‘His- 
torie’. The former is roughly identical with the old ‘‘Urgeschichte” and 
the latter with ‘‘Geschichte”. The change is not only in the terms — Barth 
now admits that the act of God is part of “‘history’”’ (Historie). Revelation, 
says Barth, is ‘‘Historie’ but ‘Historie’ is not revelation. That part 
of ‘‘Historie’”’ which is revelatory is ‘‘Geschichte’’. 

The change, however, is more apparent than real. It is still a fact that 
the data of history are not understandable except in terms of the “event”’. 
Moreover, Barth still finds that there is in the Bible little interest to remove 
inconsistencies in the tradition! This is because the writers of the Bible 
were overwhelmed by the ‘‘Geschichte’’ and not concerned with its ‘‘His- 
torie’. Those who are hopefully looking for a change in Barth should 
look behind the words. They will find that the same irrationalism still 
controls his theology. 

On two counts, Barth confessedly departs from the Reformers. They 
spoke of ‘‘the states of Christ’, his humiliation and glorification. Barth 
sees a danger in this, a danger which would divorce the one from the other 
and obscure the fundamental unitary character of the ‘‘event’’. There is 
more movement here than state for Barth, and this movement derives from 
the act of God. Further, Barth is explicit in his departure from Calvin 
when the latter views election as the choice of a particular group of men 
to be the recipients of divine favor. Barth’s universalism causes him to 
see in Calvin’s view a “serious distortion of the biblical message” (p. 520). 
As Barth understands Calvin, the order would be: election of some men; 
then the decree to send Christ. For Barth, the order would be: election of 
Christ to be the true Man; then the decision to create man in the image 
of Christ. For Barth, Calvin’s view ‘‘carries with it ... the fact that the 
final and proper ground of election even of the elect is not to be sought in 
Jesus Christ, but in the inscrutable and immovable decision by which it is 
decided whether or not they belong to the elect in Jesus Christ’’ (idem). 
Thus they are ‘‘an end in themselves”. But for Barth the election of 
Christ to be the true man carries with it the guarantee that all men will be 
exalted even as the true Man was exalted in the union of the divine and 
human in Christ. This is the fact which is proclaimed by the incarnation, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ. 

Let us see what this means in terms of Christian epistemology. If we 
accept Barth’s position, then the ordinary affairs of life have no meaning. 
God, who ought to be our reference point, is in history but not all history 
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reveals him. Barth will have none of a natural revelation. Hence there 
is a sphere where God is not sovereign. We may discuss, then, a phase of 
creation apart from the creator. But what is our reference point for this 
(Christless) aspect of creation? Do we have two points of reference, one 
for ‘Historie’, one for ‘Geschichte’? If so, what or who is back of them 
to give meaning to both? 

Moreover, since God’s act is movement, we can never say that Christ 
is there, or the Word of God is there. Barth is also explicit on this point. 
The act of God cannot be captured, or carried around in one’s pocket. 
Hence, as has been well said, “‘sie schwebt in der Luft’’. In practical 
application, this means that the pastor has no solid comfort for the sor- 
rowing. They sorrow because they have nothing solid. Must they continue 
to sorrow because the Word of God must always be a movement? 

But the results for evangelism are also devastating. We are told that we 
can only think of man as he is in Christ. We can only think of a Christ 
who is Man. Hence all men are elected, since in their very determination 
in Christ they have been reconciled by the union of the human essence 
with the divine. What then is the missionary imperative? Not to save 
men, for all men are saved. What urgency, we are bound to ask, is there 
in a message which merely declares a reconciliation which is true whether 
men hear it or not? whether men believe it or not? To the question which 
is being raised on every hand today, Where are the neo-orthodox evan- 
gelists? here is the answer, They are nowhere because they have made 
themselves unnecessary. 

At the beginning of this review we said that the house is familiar, but 
the wall paper is different. The figure can be improved: the wall paper is 
familiar, but the house is different. Back of the plan of salvation is not 
the ontological trinity. Barth will not permit us to speak of anyone prior 
to the elected Son of God and Son of Man. Further, the great event in 
Christianity for Barth is not the substitutionary atonement by means of 
which man is reconciled to God. The great event for Barth is the out- 
working of that election in the incarnation of Christ by means of which 
human essence is glorified in its union with the divine. 

Our conclusion must be: Barth has not changed; his major opponent 
is still historic Christianity which has a text, the Holy Scriptures; which 
has a Saviour, One who existed as God and took upon himself the form of 
man; which has a reconciliation on the cross and at the tomb. 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Rousas John Rushdoony: By What Standard? Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1959. xi, 209. $3.95. 


The Rev. Rousas John Rushdoony, former missionary and minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.and now minister in the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church has given in his By What Standard? a much-to-be- 
desired work on the Christian philosophy and apologetics of Professor C. 

‘Van Til. When one considers how Van Til has been misinterpreted and 
misrepresented, it is indeed refreshing to find someone who writes about 
him with understanding. Rushdoony seeks not only to explain and apply 
the presuppositional philosophy of Van Til but to defend it wholeheartedly 
as the only tenable position in Christian philosophy. The marvel of this 
is that it comes from a man who, to the reviewer’s best knowledge, was 
never enrolled at Westminster Theological Seminary and has not benefited 
from classroom contact with Van Til. His understanding of Van Til — 
and it is a very acute and thorough understanding — has been derived 
almost solely from reading his writings. This should help to establish 
the fact once and for all that Van Til is something less than incomprehen- 
sible to one who has the desire to sit down and find out what he really 
says. This Rushdoony has done and it is hoped that American theology 
and church life in general, and the Reformed faith in particular, will be 
benefited by his efforts. 

What then does Van Til say? According to Rushdoony, Van Til points 
first of all to the basic tragedy involved whenever the Christian Faith is 
wedded to a non-Christian philosophy. Whether that philosophy is 
Platonic, Aristotelian, Kantian or positivistic makes little difference. 
Such a marriage may seem temporarily convenient but its children are 
ill-conceived, ill-born, ill-bred and doomed. This has been the tragic 
error of Rome, of Arminianism, of Barth, and of some who seemingly 
sail under the aegis of Calvinism. The soas of God may not go in unto 
the daughters of men. 

Rushdoony, closely following the development of Van Til’s system, 
points out the need for establishing a truly Christian epistemology. This 
is to be done, indeed can only be done, by indissolubly uniting one’s 
epistemology with one’s metaphysics. Being and knowledge stand or 
fall together. Since all Being other than God is created by God, all human 
knowledge is ultimately dependent upon God. Things are, and they are 
what they are, by the decree and purpose of God. Only as man is con- 
sciously willing to think God’s thoughts after him can a true epistemology 

be developed. This is then contrasted with the autonomy-of-human- 
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reason idea originated in Greek philosophy and the variant form of this 
idea as it was developed by Kant and his followers in much of modern 
philosophy. Back of all true knowledge must stand the absolute, sovereign, 
decreeing, creating God. 

This procedure of Van Til in one bold stroke undercuts the natural man, 
and leaves him with no place to stand. All areas of neutrality, common 
ground, and therefore no-man’s land, have been removed. ‘‘No valid 
epistemology or theory of knowledge can begin elsewhere than with the 
ontological trinity, the absolute person, the concrete universal, the source 
of all meaning and interpretation” (p. 28). Against the charge of circular 
reasoning involved in such an approach Van Til only confesses to the 
validity of the charge, maintaining, however, that such is the only kind 
of reasoning that finite men can possibly engage in. Van Til’s theory of 
epistemology is then shown to be the answer not only to pagan thought 
but to certain sytems of Christian thought — Romanism, Arminianism, 
Lutheranism, and Barthianism. 

Rushdoony now proceeds to develop the Van Tilian epistemology over 
against the approach of modern religious psychology. ‘‘Thus, according 
to Van Til, the psychology of religion first assumes a false neutrality while 
actually being committed to a metaphysics and epistemology, and, second, 
it assumes that the mind of man is central and can and does act independ- 
ently of God. Third, it is assumed that the mind of man not only acts 
independently but is a self-contained entity” (p. 67). It is readily to be 
seen that such presuppositions are totally untenable and lead only to the 
unutterable emptiness which so universally characterizes non-Christian 
thought. 

“‘Man’s most refined and most popular means of sinning is by means of 
morality. Man-centered standards of morality are created, whereby the 
varying human requirements for social order are met, and God is asked 
to be grateful to man for his most elementary decency” (p. 81). With 
these challenging sentences Rushdoony commences his application of 
Van Til’s Christian epistemology to the field of ethics. Again it must be 
God and God alone who is the source of every ethical fact, God and God 
alone who is the rightful interpreter of every ethical situation, God and 
God alone who must be the goal of all ethical conduct. Morality conceived 
as something less than obedience to God out of love for God for the purpose 
of glorifying God is immorality. 

Thus true ethical conduct always involves true self-realization. It 
is man’s great moral glory, in fact his highest good, to arrive at the kingdom 
of God wherein God’s program for man will be ultimately realized. It is 
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by such consistent argumentation in every field that Van Til confronts 
the unbeliever with an epistemological Gibraltar, too high to scale, too 
broad to circumvent and too thick to penetrate. This is the goal of Van 
Til’s apologetic approach, the reduction of the natural man to a position 
of total abjectness. 

At this point, Rushdoony begins to deal with the doctrine of Common 
Grace as it is formulated on the foundation of true Christian epistemology. 
The question at issue in Common Grace is put in this fashion: Can God 
be God and man be man both at the same time and in the one act; or 
must one of them be obliterated? Must we deny God’s ultimate sovereignty 
in order to give meaning and validity to human experience? In the conflict 
over Common Grace in the Reformed Churches, Herman Hoeksema would 
deny the latter in order to preserve the former, whereas other writers, 
such as James Daane, would deny the former in order to maintain the 
latter. Van Til holds, according to Rushdoony, that only by maintaining 
the former can we also preserve the latter. Only in such a fashion may 
Common Grace be given its rightful place in Christian thought. This 
preservation of human responsibility as well as divine sovereignty rests 
upon the foundation fact that man was created in the image of God, 
that this image, although ethically mutilated and epistemologically con- 
fused, is none the less metaphysically intact. Only the truly Reformed view 
of the divine image in man can give a true doctrine of Common Grace. 

At this point Rushdoony makes a splendid application of this tension 
between divine sovereignty and human responsibility. He considers the 
question of the inspiration of Scripture and, with Warfield and others of 
the truly Reformed tradition, defends the high doctrine of plenary, verbal 
inspiration. He does so on the ground that, since man and God are both 
personal, man can act only in the highest personal sense when he is per- 
sonally moved by God. And this, he says, is exactly what had taken place 
in the divine authorship of holy Scripture. 

Coming to the close of this exposition of Van Til, Rushdoony considers 
the foundation stone of Van Til’s epistemological apologetics. It is, of 
course, the self-contained God. Rushdoony is particularly concerned 
with the criticism of this concept offered by no other than the Free Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam’s theological master, G. C. Berkouwer. Rushdoony 
answers this criticism by the statement, “It is hard to understand how 
any kind of Christian orthodoxy is possible without the concept of the 
self-contained God; the ultimate alternatives are pantheism or polytheism”’ 
(p. 151). This conviction is then thoroughly grounded in Scripture and 
applied by giving consideration to neo-orthodox theology. 
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Furthermore, it is only out of the matrix of this doctrine of the self- 
contained God that a high Christology can be born. The Christ of Van Til 
is the Christ of Chalcedon and of all Christian orthodoxy and as such is in 
direct conflict with the Christ of Earth, the Christ of the Indian Road, 
and any other Christ whose origin is not bound up with the self-contained 
God. 

The book concludes with what, to this reviewer, is its finest chapter, a- 
chapter bearing the same title as the book, a stirring, rapid-fire analysis of 


the book and problem of Job. Here Rushdoony rises to heights of impas- 


sioned splendor as he pleads for a total commitment to that God who in 
himself is the only standard for every phase and facet of life. 

This is a good book, a much needed book, a book that deserves wide 
reading and careful study. May Rushdoony ever be moved to cultivate 
his very evident penchant for theological discussion. 


E. E. ZETTERHOLM 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Leon Morris: The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (The Tyndale 
New Testament Commentaries). Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 1958. 249. $3.00. 


R. V. G. Tasker: The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (The 
Tyndale New Testament Commentaries). Grand Rapids: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1958. 192. $3.00. 


Leon Morris: The Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians (The Tyndale 
New Testament Commentaries). Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 1957. 152. $2.00. 


Donald Guthrie: The Pastoral Epistles (The Tyndale New Testament 
Commentaries). Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany. 1957. 228. $3.00. 


Commentaries are usually too detailed and weighty to make reading 
them through anything less than tedious. Here, however, is a series which 
does not fall into that category. “The aim of the Tyndale Bible Com- 
mentaries’’, to quote from the Publisher’s statement on the book jacket of 
the Thessalonians commentary, “is to provide the general reader who is 
looking for help in serious Bible study with a series of short and inexpensive 
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commentaries on the whole Bible which give an intelligent and useful 
understanding of the text. The series is named after the great Christian 
martyr, William Tyndale, who first brought the New Testament to the 
English-speaking peoples in their own language. Tyndale’s translation 
helped to form the basis of the King James version, the translation which 
is used in these commentaries’. The general editor of the New Testament 
series is R. V. G. Tasker, Professor of New Testament, University of 
London. The volume on James by Tasker was reviewed in an earlier 
issue of this Journal. 

The authors of the volumes under review are, in addition to Professor 
Tasker: Leon Morris, Vice-Principal of Ridley College in Melbourne, 
Australia, author of a lengthening list of books besides the two above, all 
of which add to Dr. Morris’ growing theological stature; and Donald 
Guthrie, Tutor in New Testament Language and Literature, London Bible 
College, who previously has written monographs on The Pastoral Epistles 
and the Mind of Paul and The Epistle to the Hebrews in Recent Thought. 

Many excellencies enhance the value of these commentaries. Each 
contains a worthwhile bibliographical list from which the best in previous 
scholarship has been gleaned. In surprisingly concise introductions (e. g., 
twenty pages for the two Thessalonian epistles), a wealth of background 
material is lucidly presented, with proper attention to both conservative 
and critical studies. Because of the particularly vigorous critical attack 
upon the Pastoral epistles, Guthrie’s introduction to them is necessarily 
the longest and is deserving of especial commendation for its staunch 
defense of the traditional view, while taking full account of the broad 
range of the arguments of the opposition. Each commentary also gives a 
clear and comprehensive analytical outline of the biblical book or books 
within its scope. Though primarily concerned with exegesis these com- 
mentaries provide an abundance of homiletical assists. Busy pastors should 
find helpful the fact that numerous texts are divided into separate points 
which could prove suggestive for sermon outlines. For examples, see 
Guthrie, p. 59 (on I Tim. 1:5), p. 113 (on I Tim. 6:9), pp. 152-153 (on 
II Tim. 2:21), p. 199 (on Titus 2:12). 

The general pattern of this series is to state the main thought of the 
verses together with comment in the form of word pictures elicited from 
the original Greek (which is cited in transliteration), or seed thoughts, or 
here and there a dash of quoted scholarly comment, and all most stim- 
ulating. A few examples by way of illustration: Morris comments on 
I Thess. 1:4, “‘In view of the many loose modern ideas on ‘the brotherhood 
of man’ it is worth noting that the New Testament concept of brotherhood 
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is specifically a brotherhood in Christian bonds. Here it is linked with 
being loved by God and with election” (p. 36). For 3:10 of the same 
epistle he says, ‘“‘Calvin found in this verse an indication of the importance 
of Christian teaching: ‘From this it is clear how much we must devote 
ourselves to teaching. For teachers were not ordained only that in one 
day or in one month they should bring men to the faith of Christ, but 
that they should bring to completion the faith that has just begun’ ”’ 
(p. 69). Tasker comments on II Cor. 4:5, ‘‘All the service Paul (and every 
true Christian missionary and pastor) renders to his converts is not done 
primarily for their sakes. He has a more compelling love and a more 
overriding loyalty. He is their servant, because first and foremost he is 
the servant of Jesus Christ, by whose love he is constrained, and the 
promotion of whose glory is his passionate desire’ (p. 71). Concerning 
II Cor. 8:9, he says, ‘‘He [Christ] did not lay aside His divinity; for there 
is no doctrine of kenosis, or emptying of His Godhead, to be found here 
anymore than in Phil. 2:7” (p. 115). And Guthrie comments upon Titus 
2:11-14, ‘‘This imposing statement not only contains an epitome of 
Christian doctrine but also emphasizes the impossibility of giving practical 
advice apart from the eternal verities of the Christian faith” (p. 197). 

All commentaries, however, have their limitations and these are no 
exception. The brevity which by and large is a laudable feature, has its 
disadvantages, too. One of these is the absence of the biblical text which 
makes necessary having an open Bible before one while reading the com- 
mentary. 

Another disadvantage is that the concise exposition, though usually 
adequate, is occasionally less than satisfying. For example, Morris, perhaps 
the most consistently adequate of all, comments on I Thess. 2:16, “‘The 
castigation [of the Jewish nation] is unqualified, and the final expression 
indicative of the eschatological wrath leaves no hope for the future. A 
nation (or a man) can reach a point in opposition to God where return is 
impossible” (p. 57). One cannot but be disappointed at the absence in 
connection with this comment of any reference to Rom. 11:12, 15, espe- 
cially if one judges that Paul isolds forth in the Romans passage the hope 
of the salvation of national Israel, in some sense at least, before the end of 
this age. Another case in point is found in the exposition of the Man of 
Lawlessness pericope in II Thess. 2. An attempt to identify the holy place 
(rév vady) in which the Man of Lawlessness sits (v. 2) requires at least 
the mention of texts like I Cor. 3:16 and II Cor. 6:16 where the Church is 
referred to as the temple of God (vads Oeo0D). 

Along this same line, Tasker is probably correct in regarding the un- 
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specified subject of the verb émuorpépy in II Cor. 3:16 as a Jew (p. 66); 
but some defence of his interpretation should have been offered since 
there is by no means unanimity on this matter among interpreters. Luther’s 
German Bible agrees with the AV and ASV in making “‘it’”’ refer to “‘heart”’ 
(cf. vs. 15). Bernard (in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, Grand Rapids, 
1951, p. 57) makes the subject “‘Israel’’, while the new Dutch translation 
(Amsterdam, 1953) translates it as ‘‘anyone’’, as does the RSV (though 
the latter specifically has ‘‘a man’’ in agreement with the marginal rendering 
of the ASV). 

Again, when Guthrie says of II Tim. 1:9, ‘‘This may be a reference to 
the earliest promise of triumph to the woman’s seed (Gn. iii. 15), or to 
the grace of the pre-existent Christ’’ (p. 129), the comment stops rather 
short of doing full justice to the import of the verse. That Guthrie’s 
shortcoming is in the interests of brevity, and not a consequence of a 
theological bias, is suggested by his recognition elsewhere of the doctrine 
of predestination as a truth of Scripture (¢f., e. g., p. 151). 

There are instances, especially in Guthrie’s commentary, where in spite 
of numerous efforts at explanation, one still feels that the correct explana- 
tion is lacking. For instance, Guthrie gives four possible explanations for 
I Tim. 2:15 (pp. 77-79), but none covers the simple fact that Paul may 
mean only that a woman’s path to salvation lies in remaining obedient to 
those particular ordinances which God intended her to fulfill, as must 
ever be true for those who have experienced his saving grace. That is to 
say, not by exercising dominion over the man (such as in preaching), but 
by fulfilling the réle for which God created her (childbearing), will she 
fulfill her destiny, realize her happiness, and attain unto her divinely- 
appointed goal. And it would seem that I Tim. 5:10, 14, corroborates 
this interpretation. Again, his three possible explanations for the use of the 
term “holy Scriptures” in II Tim. 3:15 (p. 162), all fail of the mark in this 
reviewer's opinion. Could not tepa ypaupara refer to the Old Testament, 
the inspired writings of the Hebrew community; and raca ypag7, in the 
following verse, to the Christian community’s canon of inspired Scripture 
which would include in addition to the Old Testament the inscripturated 
revelation of the New Covenant (cf. II Pet. 3:16)? Guthrie also seems to 
make a surprising concession to higher criticism when he considers 80-85 
A.D. as “‘the prevailing estimate of the date of Luke’s Gospel’’ (p. 106). 
Even Harnack was persuaded that Luke-Acts was written in the early 
part of the sixth decade of the Christian era. But though Guthrie’s date 
for Luke may be as late as this, it does not affect his position as to the 
integrity of the Pastorals. 
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A few points at which the reviewer takes issue with the exegesis may 
also be noted. Both Tasker and Morris argue plausibly for the theory that 
Paul sent four letters to the Corinthian Church (1. a “previous letter’, 
I Cor. 5:9, which has been lost; 2. I Corinthians; 3. a “‘severe letter’’, 
II Cor. 2:9, also lost; 4. II Corinthians). But is it necessary to carry 
this otherwise satisfactory theory so far as to deny identifying the offender 
of II Cor. 2:5-11 with the incestuous person of I Cor. 5:1-8, as Tasker 
does? (pp. 52 ff.). When this is done much of the force of II Cor. 2 is lost; 
especially, in v. 11 where the reference to Satan seems to be a distinct 
allusion to I Cor. 5:5 and in v. 10 where the Apostle could well be urging 
the members of this church to follow this example in forgiving the person 
they had disciplined according to his command in I Cor. 5:5. The tradi- 
tional view of v. 10 does not advocate that Paul is acquiescing in their 
prior forgiving of the offender. That would require a past tense of 
xapifouar instead of the present which he uses here. Failure to see that 
leads Tasker to reject unnecessarily the traditional view (p. 52) which 
does not as a matter of fact militate against the four letter theory any 
more than does his interpretation. 

Tasker’s interpretation of the believer’s heavenly building (olxodounr) 
in II Cor. 5:1 as one already existing (p. 78) remains unconvincing for 
lack of mention of such anywhere else in Scripture, Jn. 14:2, to which 
Tasker refers, notwithstanding. To interpret the heavenly building, or 
house, according to the analogy of Scripture as the resurrection body is 
less strange and speculative. The present tense of the verb in v. 1, éxouer, 
need create no difficulty, for it can indicate either simple sequence, or 
that which though future is spoken of with present certainty (cf. Rom. 8:30 
where Paul speaks of the future glorification of the elect as a past action, 
so certain is it to occur). 

The citing of such inevitable disagreements should not obscure this 
reviewer's appreciation of the general excellence of these commentaries 


in their textual judgments and exegetical conclusions. Tasker’s lengthy 
discussion of Paul’s thorn in the flesh (pp. 173-177) is superb. Morris’ 
treatment of the trichotomy question in connection with I Thess. 5:23 
(p. 107) while succinct, is nevertheless wholly satisfying. And Guthrie’s 
comments on the subject of teaching in II Tim. 2:1-2 (pp. 137-139) are 
excellent — to cite, at random, examples of many fine highlights to be 
found throughout these commentaries. 


The larger and more technical commentaries will continue to have 
their place, especially for the specialist. But for any reader who is interested 
in increasing his knowledge and grasp of the Scriptures, these commentaries 
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will make a most substantial contribution. For they may be read with 
sufficient facility to be a devotional treasure, while at the same time they 
command sufficient scholarship to be of soul-edifying nurture. 


RayMonp O. ZoRN 
Fawn Grove, Pennsylvania 


Jan Lever: Creation and Evolution, trans. by Peter G. Berkhout. Grand 
Rapids: Grand Rapids International Publications. 1958. 244. $3.95. 


This study, by the professor of zoology of the Free University at Am- 
sterdam, is a detailed and mildly technical attempt to make the concept 
of evolution acceptable to a creationist and orthodox Christianity. As 
such, the arguments are of interest, and, even more so, the basic presup- 
positions of the author, which reveal a radical departure from Reformed 
philosophy. 

Lever begins by ruling out, without offering any exegetical grounds, 
the creationist interpretation of Genesis 1 as ‘“‘fundamentalistic’’, a name 
he insistently bestows on all who accept that interpretation. ‘Only, after 
this repudiation of fundamentalism, can we really approach the problem 
of the relationship between creation and evolution” (p. 24). Since an 
approach to the problem is possible only after this repudiation, it follows 
that no serious attempt is made to understand the creationist interpre- 
tation either exegetically, theologically, or scientifically. It is ruled out, 
as we shall see, as inherently impossible on a@ priori grounds, in terms of 
a particular philosophy. 

For Lever, three possible interpretations exist. The first is ‘‘that all 
types of plants and animals in the progress of time have been created and 
that they possess only to a small degree the possibility of evolutionary 
development”. The second is that only at certain points “in time were 
essentially new structures created: matter at the beginning, life after some 
time, the animal psyche later and the human spiritual structures only a 
relatively short time ago” with “further unfolding’”’ following ‘‘a develop- 
mental process’. The third possibility is that ‘‘all aspects of reality were 
created” in some beginning and subsequently evolved and came to 
realization (p. 25). 

A discussion of the question of spontaneous generation follows, with 
evidence collected to demonstrate that, throughout the centuries, es- 

pecially in the medieval era, this concept was not considered as hostile 
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to Christian faith. ‘‘People were free and for the most part without philo- 
sophical prejudice regarding this problem” (p. 36), comments Lever, 
evidently unaware of the extent to which Greek philosophical influences 
made Christian thinkers receptive to the idea of inherent potentiality in 
creation, whether in the form of spontaneous generation or monster 
births. In terms of their presuppositions, the fixity of species also was 
an alien concept. Lever points out clearly, however, that the scientific 
validity for the concept of spontaneous generation fell apart precisely 
when, with evolutionary thought, it became most necessary. The modern 
need for the idea has revived its consideration. Lever states that ‘‘the 
absence of data had the result that one’s worldview could exercise influence 
upon scientific hypotheses with maximal resoluteness’” (p. 42). This 
sentence, and others like it, make questionable Lever’s claim to represent 
Dooyeweerd’s philosophy for he regards the influence of pre-scientific 
thought as commensurate with the absence of scientific data, not as a 
pervasive and omnipresent fact of all thinking. He sees three possible 
hypotheses concerning the origin of life. ‘‘Since we have to deal with the 
question concerning the origin of lifeless material (A) and of life (B) and 
their reciprocal relation, there are logically three possibilities: they are 
irrevocable (A+B); A is derived from B; or B is derived from A” (p. 43). 
It should be noted that all three of these ostensibly logical possibilities 
presuppose a closed universe whose potentiality is inherent — again, 
hardly an idea to be ascribed to Dooyeweerd. On the basis of some highly 
nebulous reasoning from experiments of minimal import, Lever states, 
“it may be considered possible that various types of organic matter could 
originate upon the earth at the time when no life was present” (p. 48). 
However, he does add that “‘it is very problematical whether (and if it is 
thus, how) large molecules such as proteins could form’ (idem). But 
assuming that this did take place, the interpretations of the subsequent 
evolution are described as ‘‘practically entirely hypothetical” and as ‘‘only 
a scientific game invented by those who have accepted this worldview as 
their faith” (p. 51). While pleading for evolution, Lever also gives some 
of the most telling evidence against it and candidly evaluates the weak- 
nesses of the theory. Discussing the origin of life further, he again sees 
modern science presenting us with three speculations: 1) life ‘‘is as old as 
matter; 2) initially all matter was alive; 3) life came from lifeless matter”’. 
Which view is ‘‘purely scientific’? (p. 52). Before answering this question, 
Lever feels it necessary to rule out the idea of creation out of nothing as 
“an addition, a concoction” (p. 55), alien to Scripture. He sees “‘fun- 
damentalism”’ or creationism as constantly leading to contradictions, but 
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forgets that evolution is built on contradictions. The Christian answer as 
developed by Lever is that ‘‘the essence of the entity of life in the organisms 
consists in its specific structure which was created ‘in the beginning.’ 
It is being realized constantly under God's guidance, along a line of (for 
us possibly improbable, but rightly) natural processes, since this entity 
of life was present in creation as possibility (we could also say, as neces- 
sity)” (p. 57). Lever finds strict creationism to be as objectionable as the 
equivalently strict evolutionism. He seems to assume that God either 
added life to an already existing and coeternal universe, or else guided 
what was present as possibility or necessity. What he wants, as the title 
of his last chapter indicates, is creation and evolution. But what part does 
creation play in this union? Creation, for Lever, is not historical, temporal, 
or scientifically discoverable. He rebels against any concept of creation 
which “‘drags the creation down into time’. ‘‘The divine operation ... 
does not permit itself to be scientifically discovered, indicated, dated and 
localized within reality .... The creation is not periodically introduced 
into temporal reality, but it has produced, precisely through the power of 
God, this reality as a totality bounded by time. Creation precedes time” 
(p. 208). Since hand in hand with this concept goes a rejection of any 
“dualism”, it becomes questionable whether God has any reality apart 
from the cosmos, and it is understandable why creation cannot be dated; 
it is bound up in the whole of reality as an aspect thereof and not as an 
event resulting from a creative act by a sovereign and self-contained God. 
Hence, it is not surprising that Lever, abandoning an earlier reserve, 
eventually states that the purely scientific view is ‘‘that we as Christians 
should not consider it impossible that life originated by way of lifeless 
matter” (p. 219). For him, Genesis has no meaning as meaning. A prom- 
inent modern poet has remarked that a poem should not mean; it is. In 
other words, it has a significance apart from meaning. An extensive 
modern movement in literary studies, semantics, and religion (as well as 
in psychoanalysis) insistently denies meaning to meaning (except in a 
scientific or critical context); meaning is an evasion of underlying truth, 
or a mythical expression of reality, or an independent expression not to be 
related to other areas. Always, another content rather than strict meaning 


is the valid one. The movement, often plausible, offers a tempting escape 
at times from strict exegesis which too readily tempts the best scholars. 
In his study of ‘‘The Origin of the Types of Organism’’, Lever cites the 
self-consciously philosophic nature of evolutionary science. Yet, having 
noted this, he insists that ‘‘the data gathered by science naturally must 
be accepted. If we do not do that then we do violence to the truth and 
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no science is possible’’ (p. 93). He shows no willingness to separate philos- 
ophy and fact, or to weigh and admit the tentative or doubtful nature 
of most of the ‘‘facts’” and the very great measure of actual slanting or 
falsifying of evidence by scientists, as in Haeckel, whom he cites extensively, 
and in the outright fraud of the Piltdown man.' Lever does make note 
of Dubois’ dubious use of the so-called Java man, Pithecanthropus erectus 
(p. 145). However, he never seems ready either to separate data and 
theory, or to recognize their identity. At this point, however, he does 
assert, inconsistently we believe, his conviction that ‘Although we do not 
know how this phyla-genesis has taken place, we are sure that it was not 
dominated by a purely closed immanent system, but that it was pur- 
posefully directed and controlled by God’’ (p. 99). In stating this cer- 
tainty, Lever does not claim to give a scientific fact but a faith which 
“leaves the way open for various scientific hypotheses’’ (idem). 

In analysing ‘‘The Concept of Species and the Problem of Origin” 
(chapter four), Lever reveals one of the main thrusts of his argument, 
an attempt to rule out the strict creationist point of view as Scholastic 
and Thomistic dualism. The doctrine of the fixity of species is for him 
neither Greek nor Christian, but strangely a product of the union of the 
two world-views. How he squares this view of Thomism and Scholasticism 
with other evidence which he cites of medieval congeniality to spontaneous 
generation and the variableness of species, Lever does not say. He sees 
Hugo de Vries’ ‘‘discovery of mutations’’ as the rescue of evolutionism, 
failing to state, however, in what way mutations affect the fixity of species. 
De Vries’ work with Oenothera Lamarckiana, the evening primrose, re- 
vealed mutations which produced no new species but only varieties which 
bred out recessive characters. Most mutations prove harmful to the 
organism. Much of the trouble in the species problem is the difficulty of 
definition, combined with an abiding recognition of the necessity for that 
classification, despite recurring attempts to eliminate it. Laboratory 
experiments have produced new species (that is, species breeding true to 
type and infertile with both parents), but these are still not proof for 
evolution in that the tomatoes, for example, still remain tomatoes. Kinds 
and species are not to be identified strictly, although a close relationship 
exists. But any kinds-species relationship or creationist fixity is objec- 
tionable to Lever, who wants the Christian biologist to “be liberated from 
every form of cold and nihilistic determinism” (p. 140). 


* See J. S. Weiner: The Piltdown Forgery, Oxford, 1955. This ‘‘falsifica- 
tion’’ is noted by Lever, p. 150. 
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Lever gives much attention to the origin of man (chapter five). His 
account is a cautious one, dubious of the fanciful simianized reconstructions. 
He understands the development, as far as the evidence permits us to see, 
to be one of essentially cultural rather than biotic evolution. As far as 
we can see, man has always been man. But Lever will not permit his 
reader to use this evidence to bolster his faith in Genesis, because ‘‘we 
may never demand from Scripture exact physical, astronomical, biological 
and thus also not exact historical knowledge’”’ without being ‘‘fundamen- 
talistic’’ (pp. 170 f.). On the other hand, and very inconsistently, Lever 
objects to any attempt to deny ‘factually real significance’ to Genesis 
and pronounces it ‘‘senseless to confront the scientific results with the 
Bible” (p. 170). And yet this is precisely Lever’s own position. He denies 
to Genesis any “‘scientific-historical historicity’’ and states, ‘‘consequently 
the genealogies similarly have not the same historical correctness, as, 
e. g., the family tree of the Royal House of the Netherlands, as it is found 
in the history books” (p. 177). Thus Scripture gives us neither science 
nor history. For Lever, Scripture deals with reality in terms of cate- 
gories and principles: “it is our opinion that Genesis has been written 
to reveal realities for us that are of eternal, fundamental religious signif- 
icance and which cannot be discovered through science. These revealed 
realities we should accept gratefully and we should lay them as normative 
at the basis also of our scientific thinking. These revealed realities have 
no concrete contact with our investigation. They cannot be investigated 
and they cannot be imprisoned in our scientific-human concepts” (p. 21). 
For this Lever feels ‘‘we should be grateful’! (p. 22). We shall see later 
how Lever, who deems dualism a cardinal sin, has created two worlds 
(similar to Plato’s) of ideas and of matter, and can neither find conflict or 
link between them. Thus, in spite of his own evidence to the contrary, 
evolution must be true for Lever because to believe in creation, 7. e., in 
Scripture historically, would be a violation of his biblical, religious and 
philosophical principles. For him, God cannot act in this manner. For 
him, Genesis is ‘‘a religious revelation’’ from which ‘‘we may not read... 
a scientific statement about the ‘how’ of the origin of man, but only a 
revelation that man owes his existence to creation and that in every respect 
he is linked with that which has been created’’ (p. 196). Since ‘‘created” 
and “creation” are words of such vague meaning to Lever, we might add 
that this revelation adds up to little or nothing. The identification of man 
as merely ‘‘a peculiar kind of animal’, the justification of war as the 
survival of the fittest, and the comparison of human society to animal 
society and like evolutionary interpretations, Lever rejects as ‘excesses, 
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undoubtedly not wished by the best representatives of evolutionism”’ 
and as “doctrine” and ‘‘dogma” (p. 191). Why the whole theory cannot 
be dismissed similarly, in view of the lack of evidence, he does not say. 
(It is classified as dogma by a scientist, Anthony Standen, in a very 
properly titled study, Science is a Sacred Cow, Dutton, 1958, pp. 100 ff.). 
It would be too lengthy a process to criticize Lever specifically in terms of 
the many individual bits of data. One could point out, for example, that 
he shows no critical awareness of de Vries’ methodology in redefining 
species by viewing them, in de Vries own words, “‘in the light of the doctrine 
of descent”; in other words, accept an unproven hypothesis as true, and 
use it to prove a hypothesis resting on the assumption of the first hypoth- 
esis. The second is used then to prove the truth of the first! The signif- 
icance of Mendel is hardly appreciated. But, central to much of Lever’s 
thinking, and something which cannot be by-passed, is his assumption of 
the validity of the time-scheme of modern science, which, despite its wide 
variety of dating (what's a few billion years between scientists?) is ac- 
cepted as true. But is there a necessity for the evolutionary time-scheme? 
Lever does not discuss the dating methods. They are various: erosion- 
deposition (for the earth), the uranium time clock, the meteorite method, 
the fluoride dating of organic remains, and radioactive-carbon dating. 
All these depend on a variety of assumptions in themselves questionable, 
so that none can be regarded as even remotely safe. Too many factors 
contribute to their instability. Some writers can and do use the same 
methods, for example the uranium time clock, to assert the relatively 
recent date of the earth that others use in obtaining far-distant dates. 
The uranium time clock depends on a number of assumptions which are 
themselves unprovable and without evidence. For example, the original 
nature of the rock must be assumed as known; in terms of this assumpticn 
alone, one can, depending on his views of that original nature, derive a 
date varying from hundreds of millions of years to no more than twenty 
or thirty thousand years, using, in either instance, equally accurate 
measurements. The plain fact is that, while some data suggest a recent 
date, and some do not, the evidence is as yet inconclusive. But evolutionism 
cannot permit such uncertainty. The billions of years in the evolutionary 
time scheme are an equivalent and substitute for God; diluted by time 
and chance, scientifically incredible miracles are given enough margin of 
opportunity to work the impossible. Thus, as each successive dating 
method proves untenable, others are created; meanwhile, the time scheme 


remains as the central fact. The situation is similar to the medieval proofs 
of God; the proofs failed, but God still remained. The dating methods 
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also fail, but the time scheme must go on; it is the substitute and equivalent 
for God and a philosophical necessity. It is a faith-construct. 

Lever’s book has been compared to Ramm’s The Christian View of 
Science and Scripture, and a note here is important. Apart from calling 
creationists ‘‘fundamentalists’’ and using this designation as a term of 
insult, Lever does not share Ramm’s insistent abuse of creationists, 
Perhaps most of us have at some time or other wished that Scripture 
said more, less or otherwise than it does on some particular point, but to 
allow such a wish to govern our interpretation is dangerous to say the 
least. Both with Ramm and Lever, the concern is not to interpret the 
Word of God in Genesis strictly and accurately, letting the chips fall 
where they may, but to interpret it in such a manner as to satisfy both 
their desire for Christian orthodoxy and scientific orthodoxy. The result 
is a greater interest in latitude than in exegesis. Thus, only a harmonizing 
interpretation is tolerable for Ramm, not the Word of God in itself, and 
Ramm can write, ‘for those supernatural events with reference to as- 
tronomical matters there are one or more credible, reasonable interpreta- 
tions which should cause no embarrassment to any man with a scientific 
mentality but also with Christian convictions” (p. 168; cf. p. 342, “This 
theory would relieve us of the problem of time reduction”. For a similar 
approach, see N. H. Ridderbos: Is There a Conflict Between Genesis and 
Natural Science?, Eerdmans, 1957, p. 46, ‘‘The fact that there arise objec- 
tions of a scientific nature to every more literal conception may and 
should occasion the question, Is it perhaps possible to offer some other 
acceptable exegesis?”’). But, if we remove every interpretation objec- 
tionable to science, philosophy, or human consciousness in general, what 
gospel have we left? Is it not precisely the nature of the gospel that it is 
an offense to autonomous reason at every point, because its every pre- 
supposition is alien to the natural man? This indifference to strict and 
careful exegesis is shared by Lever; he is not here concerned with the 
actual meaning of the biblical text but with his own theory of it, which he 
feels is more capable of being fundamentally Christian (p. 5), so indicating 
that his own conception of fundamental Christianity is here radically at 
odds with Scripture. Lever, by re-interpreting Scripture to eliminate 
historic creationism, also eliminates any true fall; his conception of prim- 
itive religion is evolutionary; no fall is presupposed. And yet he hopes 
to retain the fall as a Christian doctrine (pp. 217 f.) and speaks of man’s 
original (but not historical) powers over nature. He absorbs “‘the divine 
guidance by the evolving unfolding of the flora and fauna, of human life 
and culture, or of the re-creation in Jesus Christ” all equally into a concept 
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of miracles which ‘‘are not amenable to sense-perception and they cannot 
be the object of experimentation’ or proof (p. 231). Thus, ultimately, 
evolution is absorbed into revelation and made a dogma of faith. The 
scientific compulsion to accept evolution is therefore ultimately a dogma 
that lacks even a revealed order of appearance or a Scriptural basis but 
must be accepted as such nevertheless. Certainly, no one dare accuse 
Lever of any lack of faith. ; 

Basic to Lever’s thinking is an unbiblical dualism. There is a separation 
of faith and fact, as though they existed in two separate worlds. Reason 
and revelation are likewise separated, as are God and creation (when they 
are not merged). There is usually for Lever no comprehensible relationship 
or provable contact between the two realms. For the most part, the world 
of data gives only evolutionary proof (although, here again, inconsistently, 
he finally absorbs evolution into the realm of revelation and miracle); 
the world of data is capable only of anti-theistic factuality. But theism 
must rest on a non-historical and non-scientific revelation, Scripture, 
which lacks the historical validity of a Dutch history book. (Lever thus 
is only by degree removed from neo-orthodox thinking which sees the 
virgin birth and resurrection as revelation and religiously necessary but 
historically untrue.) Thus, for Lever facts are not God-created facts; 
they cannot be God-interpreted, because revelation must not be forced 
into an historical mold. He must, then, hold one thing to be true of data 
scientifically, another to be true religiously. Thomas Aquinas, while 
holding that revelation alone could penetrate the spiritual world, judged 
reason capable of interpreting the physical universe validly, thus assuming 
the self-sufficiency of reason in its own domain. How has Lever escaped 
this? Has he not rather ‘‘out-Thomas-ed’” Aquinas? Lever holds the 
fixity of species to be a scholastic and Greek idea on the ground that to be 
unchanging means to be an idea, a form. Then shall we conclude that the 
concept of an unchanging and self-contained God is only an idea? Cer- 
tainly Lever gives no evidence of appreciating the significance of the 
doctrine of the self-contained and ontological trinity. His sharp distinction 
between theology and philosophy, between faith and science, has marked 
kinship to the modern Kantian and neo-orthodox approach. Apologetically, 
the presuppositions of Scripture are used; this is the realm of faith. Ex- 
egetically and scientifically, the presuppositions of natural man are used; 
this is the realm of reason and science. This is, unhappily, too much in 
evidence among some of the men of Amsterdam. It appears in Berkouwer 
and is responsible for his favorable approach to Barth. It appears in 
N. H. Ridderbos, who can affirm the orthodox doctrines and hold critical 
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views of Genesis. And Dooyeweerd’s great and valuable work contains 
a concept of time which removes ‘‘the initial words of the book of Genesis” 
from historical time, as Gordon H. Clark has pointed out (‘‘Cosmic Time: 
a Critique of the Concept in Herman Dooyeweerd” in Gordon Review, 
II, 3 (September, 1956), pp. 94-99). 

According to Lever, then, Christianity must work with one set of axioms, 
and science with another: ‘‘The origin of organisms occurred intentionally 
and ran its course according to a plan, even though from a scientific point 
of view we can record only chance-processes”’ (p. 56). How the intentional 
course can exist in the natural realm without making it necessary for 
science to operate in recognition of it, Lever does not explain. Here, as 
elsewhere, he is philosophically confused. While Lever appeals at times to 
Kuyper and Dooyeweerd, he is by no means in their tradition. His book, 
though hardly likely to affect biblical interpretation, is likely to do much 
harm and to be used to bring discredit on Kuyper and Dooyeweerd, 
whose works, while certainly representing no final system and having 
points in need of correction, do certainly indicate the true direction for 
Reformed thinking. 

There is no recognition on Lever’s part that two world-views are in 
collision in the doctrines of creation and evolution. He sees the controversy 
as one resulting from the conflict of ignorance with science. Arnold Lunn 
has called attention to the fact that evolution prospered and met with 
welcome in Darwin’s day because it satisfied the theophobia, the fear 
and dislike of God, of that day; pure chance was regarded as preferable 
to God (Is Evolution Proved? A debate between Douglas Dewar and 
H. S. Shelton, intro. by Arnold Lunn; Hollis and Carter, 1947, p. 4), 
Robert E. D. Clark has also noted this in Darwin: Before and After (Pater- 
noster Press, 1950, pp. 90 ff.) and has called attention to the important 
fact that evolution created a revolution within science, a revolt against 
exact science in favor of theory and philosophy (ibid., pp. 76 ff.). More 
than that, it must be added that Darwin's theory, contrary to the popular 
mythology, did not result in a conflict between theology and science. 
With exceptions, churchmen by and large found Darwin’s theory a welcome 
relief, and the church, dead to its core, took more readily to Darwin than 
did science, where some real resistance occurred. Only subsequently, 
especially towards the end of the century, did real theological opposition 
emerge, however fragmentarily, and only in our generation is it beginning 
to develop theologically and philosophically. 

Why the success of evolutionary theory? This writer, reared in evolu- 
tionary thinking and regarding it once as one of life’s certainties, found 
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his confidence destroyed in it in his university days, not only by its lack 
of any evidence, but by the recognition that evolutionary thinking is 
mythological thinking, that the theory is a cultural myth. Both Darwin 
and Wallace found their theory, not in observations of nature, but in 
Malthus’ Essay on Population, and in the economic theory of laissez-faire 
survival of the fittest; both acknowledged the debt. The politico-economic 
world of their day is faithfully mirrored by Darwin and Wallace and their 
theory had the ring of infallible and irresistible truth to that generation. 
The appeal of a world of chance as against responsibility to a sovereign 
God continues, and autonomous reason claims the theory as necessary 
truth. Darwinism, however, is now as ‘“‘out-of-date” to ‘‘thinking man” 
as the clothing, economics, and imperialism of that day; newer styles 
command the attention and feed the myth. In this age of revolution and 
of contempt for the principle of legitimate authority, historic law, con- 
stitutionalism, and continuity, evolutionary theory has discarded the 
necessity for development and the attempt to discover intermediate 
forms. In its place, discontinuities are seen as evidence of evolution, as 
natural jumps in development. Nothing changes the myth, nor discourages 
it; its outward manifestation varies in conformity to the general cultural 
pattern, but at its heart is the unchanging affirmation of pure chance and 
the autonomy of man at any price. 

In this conflict there can be no compromise; in terms of this conflict, 
Lever’s work is a masterpiece of irrelevancy, a confused, if well-intentioned, 
work whose real danger may be that it brings discredit upon the Reformed 
philosophy it erroneously claims to represent. For Lever is not Reformed. 
No Reformed thinker can reduce reality to a dead sea of factuality. No 
Reformed thinker can insist that God must be excluded from our scientific 
thinking on the ground that otherwise we believe in ‘“ ‘intervention by 
metaphysical factors’’’ (p. 208) and ‘‘reduce God to an instrument of 
our thinking, a deus ex machina that we call to our aid to help us solve the 
critical points in our thinking” (p. 208). For the truly Reformed thinker, 
God, as the creator of all things, is their only valid interpreter, and his 
infallible Word gives the truth concerning all factuality. Apart from 
Scripture and the ontological trinity, no fact can be truly known. To 
attempt to study facts in terms of ‘‘chance-processes’’ is to know nothing, 
and a scientific point of view which seeks to record only chance-processes 
can, if strictly honest in adhering to its presuppositions, record nothing. 
One cannot be Reformed while holding to a world-view which is inoperative. 

For Lever, revelation and the reality of nature ‘‘constitute one trans- 
action” (p. 177); but if so, then revelation is nothing in itself, and ultimately 
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God is nothing in himself. And this is precisely what the modern Kantian 
distinction between theology and philosophy, between revelation and 
science, tends to accomplish. It veers between an identification and a 
total separation, because it either loses itself in the dead sea of factuality 
or in the undifferentiated void of one meaningless universal or reality. 
Lever asks us to sell our birthright, but does not offer even a mess of 
pottage in return! 


Rousas J. RUSHDOONY 


Santa Cruz, California 


Willem F. Zuurdeeg: An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1958. 320. $4.75. 


Anders Nygren stated recently, “‘The problem which more than any 
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other demands treatment at present is that of philosophy of religion”. 


VThe present book is an attempt to examine religion from the point of view 


of analytical philosophy. As such it should provoke discussion on at least 
two counts. In the first place, it will raise again a subject which has 
suffered temporary eclipse in our generation, viz., philosophy of religion. 
Secondly, its orientation to analytical philosophy will be both welcomed 
and challenged. 

The author is associate professor of philosophy of religion at McCormick 
Theological Seminary. His university work was done at Utrecht and 
Leiden and at the University of Amsterdam. Prior to coming to this 
country and during Hitler’s rise to power he was a minister in the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood in the Netherlands. 

Dr. Zuurdeeg wrote his Ph.D. thesis in the logical positivism of the 
Vienna Circle and shares the general analytical conception of philosophy, 
viz., it is the function of philosophy to analyze languages. The idealist 
conception of philosophy as world-view philosophy (Weltanschauungs- 
philosophie) is rejected. Further, “Analytical philosophy means an 
approach which can analyze and only analyze, and which cannot apologize, 
evaluate, prescribe, witness, persuade, convince or preach’”’ (p. 16)., How- 
ever questions and answers about the meaning of life and the nature of 


* “The Religious Realm of Meaning, A call for theologians to employ 
the tools of philosophy of religion in analyzing concepts and meanings”, 
in The Christian Century, July 16, 1958, p. 823. 
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God are said to be perfectly meaningful. But, it is alleged, they belong 
to a realm of meaning to be analyzed by philosophy and not to philosophy 
itself. 


Believing, then, that the_task of philosophy is simply the-analysis of 
languages and specifically that the-Philosophy_of religion is the analysis 
of religious language, Dr. Zuurdeeg wrote this book to see, “‘... how far 
one can go in philosophy of religion by following the approach of the 
analytical movement. Does it work? What does it help us see?’’ (p. 13). 
He admits that an analytical philosophy of religion does not yet exist. 
This book is an attempt to provoke discussion in this virgin field. 

The theme of this book is stated by the author in the form of two theses: 
1. ‘“‘The analytical method is a most appropriate approach in philosophy 
of religion (a) in its conception of philosophy of religion as analysis of 
language, and (b) in its disqualification of metaphysics and ontology”’. 
2. “The analytical approach to [religious] language has to be qualified 
by an account of the language situation” (p. 17). In “language situation” 
the author includes the person who communicates, the community within 
which the language functions, the objective references of the language 
and other elements. 

By “language” the author means “‘the way in which human beings use 
words, expressions, exclamations, commandments in order to find their 
place in the world”’ (p. 18). He asserts that language is a unity of word, 
thought and person. This book, then, is not simply an analysis of words 
and sentences but languages in the sense of man-who-speaks. ‘When 
we speak of ‘language’ we mean man himself, man-who-speaks, homo 
loquens” (p. 59).\Yhus to analyze and understand religious language is to 
analyze and understand man. 

Language is seen to be the way in which modern man establishes his 
existence. The complexity and ambiguity of life cause a deep anxiety, 
and he attempts to escape by presenting to himself the world in a simple 
pattern by means of his language. He speaks aggressively and powerfully 
because he is insecure. Dr. Zuurdeeg sees the Greek cosmos conviction of 
Plato and Aristotle? as that which modern man has adopted to provide 
the security he needs. This confidence in Order-Harmony enables man 


2 Dr. Zuurdeeg points.to the Gorgias (508-A) as the most beautiful 
expression of this conviction. Socrates says, ‘‘And philosophers tell us, 
Callicles, that communion and friendship and orderliness and temperance 
and justice bind together heaven and earth and gods and men, and that 
this universe is therefore called kosmos or order, not disorder or misrule, 
my friend”, 
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to silence the anxiety evoked by the impression of unfathomable mystery 
which life makes upon him. 

Two-thirds of the book deals with the presentation of this idea: modern 
man constructs world-vjews, closed systems in order to establish his 
existence in the aaa Zuurdeeg rejects all ontology and metaphysics 
on the general grounds that metaphysics is ‘“‘a certain objectionable way 
in which man can speak, to be distinguished from other, more appropriate 
ways of speaking” (p. 130). The author realizes that logical positivism 
cannot reject metaphysics without presupposing a metaphysics of its own. 
He therefore avoids this dilemma by asserting not that a metaphysical 
proposition is meaningless, but that it is not useful, not appropriate. The 
final section of the book presents two specific languages by means of which 
modern man establishes his existence: moral language and church language. 

The chapters of this book are technical although quite readable. There 
is a Postscript which asks the significant question: “Is not this book a 
defense through philosophical means of just another convictional world 
view? Is not therefore the ideal of a completely neutral analysis a naive 
illusion?” (p. 307). There follows only a one page answer in which it is 
said that this book cannot claim to be completely free from prejudices. 

As I see it, this is precisely the point which must be discussed. As 
Professor Herman, Dooyeweerd has brilliantly shown in his monumental 
A New Critique of Theoretical Thought,3 every philosophy has a prescientific 
conception concerning the origin and the fulfillment of the meaning of 
reality. (This a priori is religious in nature because there is inevitably a 
rejection of the Christian teaching that God has placed his Creation in 
an order of cosmic law.) Thus, it would appear, every scientific approach 
proceeds from a fundamental bias of a religious nature. This is not to 
deny that “objectivity” has meaning in a relative sense. 

This work of Dr. Zuurdeeg is written from a viewpoint admittedly 
incompatible with historic Reformed theology (p. 308). As such it denies 
(by implication) that the presupposition of the biblical God and his word- 
Revelation is necessary for intelligible and fruitful predication in religion. 

Although the author would object, it seems clear from a careful reading 
that this whole book is written from, and shaped by, a viewpoint which 
is decidedly metaphysical in nature, namely that all predications about 
God and Christianity are subject to the determinative judgment of analytical 
philosophy as to their meaning, status and relevance for human knowledge 
and life. It is precisely this tacit presupposition which must be challenged. 


3 Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1953-1958. 
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And it can be challenged in an ultimate way, only by the presupposition 
of historic Christianity that God has spoken in a final and all determinative 
manner in the Holy Scriptures. 


RoBErtT G. DEMoss 
Paterson, New Jersey 


J. I. Packer: ‘Fundamentalism’ and the Word of God. London: Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship. 1958. 191. 4/6 (paper). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 191. $1.25. 


The conflict between historic Christianity as set forth in Scripture, 
and modern critical interpretations of that faith still goes on. Popularly 
it is viewed as a controversy between Fundamentalism and Liberalism, 
though neither group likes the designation applied to it. 

The conflict has been stirred up again in England as a result of the 
1955 Graham Crusade, and of the work of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship among college students. Dr. Packer advocates the position of 
historic Christianity on behalf of Evangelicals (this term has special 
reference to the Evangelical wing of the Church of England) and the 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship, against the anti-Fundamentalists and chiefly 
against Dr. Gabriel Hebert of Australia and his book Fundamentalism and 
the Church, published by the Student Christian Movement. 

Packer shows that the issue is one of authority, of the authority of the 
Word of God against the authority derived from human reason and 
subjective judgment, of the authority of Scripture which is the Word of 
God written against critical revisions of Scripture based on the findings 
and conclusions of philosophers, scientists, historians and others. 

The doctrine of the authority of Scripture, as well as other doctrines 
of Christian faith, must be derived from Scripture itself. Hence Packer 
devotes a substantial portion of his little book to a study, not by any 
means of course exhaustive, of the Scripture’s teaching about Scripture. 
He shows that the written Word, from its earliest appearance (he traces 
the idea of a written Word of God to the Law written on tables:of stone) 
down to the end of the apostolic era, was always viewed as the authoritative 
Word of God and as carrying the weight and authority of words of God. 
This weight and authority reaches to the very words and statements and 
propositions of Scripture, as well as to the ideas expressed. Christ in his 
teaching asserted the authority of Scripture, and in his life and person 
submitted to that authority. Thus Scripture cannot be understood as 
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merely a record of human interpretations of religious experiences, but 
claims to be, and requires that we view it as, the revelation given by the 
existing and sovereign God, written down under the inspiration of his 
Holy Spirit. 

There is nothing in this that requires us to think of dictation, or a mode 
of activity on the part of the Holy Spirit which ignores and overrides the 
personality of the human authors. Scripture is a human volume, but also 
a divine volume. The fact that it is a human volume does not demand 
that it contain errors, for the Spirit was completely capable of preventing 
this. Nor does the fact that it is a divine volume mean that the human 
authors were mere automata. There is something here comparable to the 
two natures of the incarnate Christ. That he was truly God did not mean 
that he could not be truly man. Yet that he was truly man did not mean 
that he was sinful, for that is expressly denied. Divine and human were 
united and existed in one person, without mixture or separation. So in 
Scripture the divine and human elements are united in one volume, without 
mixture or separation, and the product is the authoritative Word of God. 

That this is Scripture’s doctrine of itself cannot be validly questioned. 
But it is not a doctrine that can be proven by reason independently of 
Scripture, nor is it a doctrine that is subject to a rationalist critique. 
“We may not look to reason to tell us whether Scripture is right in what it 
says (reason is not in any case competent to pass such a judgment); 
instead, we must look to Scripture to tell us whether reason is right in 
what it thinks on the subjects with which Scripture deals’ (p. 48) including, 
of course, what Scripture says about Scripture. That is accepted along 
with other Christian doctrines in faith, faith that God who has revealed 
it cannot and does not lie. As a part of our total Christian conviction, it is, 
like the whole, wrought in us by the working of the Holy Spirit. The 
Spirit does not provide us with a separate and distinct revelation that 
Scripture is the Word of God. This is not what is meant by the internal 
testimony of the Spirit. Rather, as an integral and essential part of his 
work of regeneration and sanctification there comes this conviction that 
Scripture is God’s Word and has the authority of God’s Word. 

However, this does not mean that human reason is to be ignored or 
buried. Human reason has its proper and necessary service to render. It 
receives and progressively understands the divine revelation. It works 
out the application of this revelation in all spheres of life. And it serves 
in the communication of the message of revelation to the minds of men. 
But in all of these activities, reason must operate in accordance with the 
truth God has given, and the laws he has established for his creatures. 
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As man is God’s creature, dependent at every point on the Creator, so 
reason is a created faculty, likewise dependent at every point on the 
determinations of the Creator. Operating in this way, reason can fulfill 
its true function in the world. On any other basis reason is in rebellion. 

The general argument of Packer’s book is solid and forceful. At a few 
points, however, he appears to be false to his own position. Thus on 
page 170, near the close, he says we are confronted with a choice between 
“two versions of Christianity .... between historic Evangelicalism and 
modern Subjectivism ...’’. But modern Subjectivism as he has described 
it, call it Liberalism or neo-orthodoxy, is hardly a “version” of Christianity. 
As Machen argued, Christianity and Liberalism are two distinct religions, 
not two varieties of one religion. Keep the battle lines clearly drawn. 

What seems to us a false note is introduced when he says, “Christians 
are bound to receive the Bible as God’s Word written on the authority of 
Christ, not because they can prove it such by independent enquiry, but 
because as disciples they trust their divine teacher’’ (p. 108). But there 
is no basis for accepting the authority of Christ, apart from a prior (in 
principle) acceptance of the Bible as God’s Word. We do not accept the 
authority of Christ on the basis of independent enquiry, either. Packer 
himself counteracts this a few pages later when he says, ‘‘The Christian 
trusts the Christ of the gospel because he believes that what the gospel 
says of Him is right. Did he not believe the gospel, he would have no 
grounds for such trust’’ (p. 116) — which is exactly the point. We learn 
of Christ through Scripture. What he says is a part of what Scripture 
says. And our acceptance of his teaching is a part of, and a consequence 
of, our acceptance in principle of the whole of Scripture as the authoritative 
Word of God. And this acceptance is the result of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in our hearts and minds. 

Something more serious appears on page 99, repeated in substance on 
page 105. Appealing to the reasonable requirement that we must un- 
derstand Scripture in its own terms, Packer yet goes beyond this, as it 
seems to us, by saying that ‘‘the use of symbolic modes of representation 
in the story of Adam and Eve”’ is admitted and acknowledged by Evangel- 
icals, and by asserting that ‘‘a real event (the fall, say) may be symbolically 


portrayed”. Once you allow for “symbolism” (a fairly recent literary 
device) in the historical narratives of Scripture, you raise the problem of 
deciding where history ends and symbolism begins, and open the door to 
all sorts of irresponsible interpretations. 

Occasionally in citing Scripture references, Packer has used the Revised 


Standard Version. While readings of that version may be unexceptionable, 
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the version as a whole does not represent a respect for the verbal inerrancy 
of Scripture, and hence its unquestioned use is somewhat incongruous in a 
book the design of which is to support and promote that view. 

With such minor cautions, this book should certainly serve well the 
cause of Evangelicals in England, and of Bible-believing Christians 
throughout the world. It is good to know that Evangelicals have not 
given up the fight for historic Christianity. They may be assured that, 
in the end, the Christianity of Scripture will be triumphant. 


LESLIE W. SLOAT 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Knox: The Death of Christ. New York and Nashville: Abingdon 
Press. 1958. 190. $2.75. 


If one were to venture a general characterization of John Knox as 
exemplifying the spirit and power of Rudolf Bultmann, one would not 
be far astray from the mark. For the same radical skepticism and agnos- 
ticism regarding the witness of the Gospels to Jesus manifests itself. And 
there is likewise a deep concern to preserve and present the “positive” 
message which centers in ‘the Christ Event’’. So to characterize Knox, 
however, may not be entirely fair for this prolific writer has now for many 
a year apparently operated under his own power and maintained his own 
spirit. Moreover, in an interesting and helpful Appendix dealing with 
Bultmann, the author, while giving expression to his basic sympathy with 
Bultmann’s views, distinguishes his own from those of the latter in a 
number of details. 

This little book is divided into three uneven parts. In the first part, 
the external historical conditions of the death of Jesus are considered in a 
brief introductory chapter. The author's agnosticism is indicated in his 
conclusion that ‘‘no clear picture can be drawn” (p. 29). Knox is sure 
that the Gospel tradition discloses a tendency to “‘play up” the bare facts 
of Jesus’ crucifixion, and in support of this he says, for example, that the 
early preachers must have dealt with the materials of the life of Jesus 
“not in the manner of historians, but in the manner of dramatists”. We 
can be sure of this, he says, “if for no other reason, because preachers still 
deal so with the Gospel materials ...” (p. 19)! After the patterns of 
Strauss, he argues that the Old Testament texts must have influenced 
various details of the Passion drama as primitive imagination and faith 
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led to a reinterpretation of history. Other contentions are that the Roman 
part in the execution of Jesus was played down and the part taken in it by 
Jews emphasized and that the political significance of the crucifixion was 
generally discounted. It is impossible to undertake here a critique of these 
sharply negative evaluations of the Gospel tradition. One is constrained 
to ask at once, however, how, on the background of such far-reaching 
distrust of the testimony concerning the external circumstances of the 
death of Jesus, one may hope to make any progress in understanding their 
inner meaning. 

Part Two, consisting of four chapters, is directed to the subject of 
Jesus’ own understanding of his death. In this section the attention is 
focused upon the view, which has gained considerable vogue in recent 
decades, that Jesus himself united the ideas of the apocalyptic Son of man 
and of the Suffering Servant as expressive of his own consciousness concern- 
ing his person and work. Knox recognizes that this is a crucial point — 
he calls it the crucial point—and concludes that if Jesus did indeed 
identify himself in such terms “then we have in Jesus’ own thought, not 
only the primary source, but also the essential form, of later Christian 
thinking about the death of Christ’ (p. 35). 

Knox proceeds however to attack this view on psychological and histor- 
ical grounds. In this section I do not find any essentially new arguments. 
If there is anything distinctive here, it is to be found largely in the clarity 
and force with which the author presents certain traditional critical views. 
Knox does not want to get involved in any discussion of Jesus’ ‘‘nature’’. 
But he maintains that the issue of “his authentic humanity is ... more 
important, devotionally and theologically, than any other question one 
may ask about his ‘nature.’ Unless it be agreed that he was ‘truly man,’ 
it does not greatly matter what else can be said of him, because he will 
have been effectually separated from us and from our history .... we 
cannot think of him as knowing he was more than man without denying 
that he was man at all — that is, a true, sane man” (p. 70). 

In dealing with the Son of man sayings, Knox follows the characteristic 
procedure of setting over against one another the passages dealing with 
the eschatological coming of the Son of man and those which deal with 
his suffering. In this connection, like many other scholars, he fails to take 
account of the fact that in several of these latter sayings the resurrection 
is included as the climactic feature of the ministry of Jesus upon earth 
(cf. Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:3), and that thus they no less than the first group 
are, in a profound sense, eschatological. Knox attacks this group of 
sayings on psychological grounds because he finds “‘the choice of such a 
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death, the purpose to suffer it’? morbid and unnatural. And he asks, 
“But how could he have known he would be killed?’’ (p. 75). But the 
apocalyptic Son of man sayings are equally unacceptable. Although he is, 
of course, aware that this title always appears on Jesus’ own lips, and he 
recognizes that the evangelists took entirely for granted that Jesus was 
referring to himself in these passages, Knox himself is confident that 
Jesus did not identify himself with this personage and that the identifica- 
tion was made after Jesus’ death (cf. pp. 57 ff., 93 ff.). 

On Knox’s view, accordingly, the Gospel tradition as it concerns itself 
both with the external circumstances of Jesus’ death and his own teaching 
concerning its significance, is largely the result of the creative activity of 
the church. One might therefore be utterly astonished, if it were not for 
the fact that Knox has had so many forerunners, that on the background 
of such pervasive and profound skepticism one still encounters efforts to 
interpret “the historical Jesus” in terms that are intelligible and acceptable 
to the modern man. Knox still finds something extraordinary and unique 
in Jesus, something akin to a prophetic consciousness. And he holds that 
because of his sense of vocation his career may have been and was ‘‘the 
central element in a divine and supremely significant event’”’ (p. 122). 
Particularly illuminating for the understanding of his basic position are 
the sentences with which he closes this chapter. Stressing again his starting 
point that nothing incompatible with Jesus’ ‘full and unqualified hu- 
manity”’ may be attributed to him, he declares: 


The ‘‘divinity” was not half of his nature or a second nature, but 
was that purpose and activity of God which made the event which 
happened around him, but also in him and through him, the saving 
event it was. The divinity of Jesus was the deed of God. The uniqueness 
of Jesus was the absolute uniqueness of what God did in him (p. 123). 


Thus the basic unity and continuity of Knox’s position with historic 
Liberalism or modernism is indicated. Liberalism is not dead! And in 
Knox it finds a more radical, rather than a more conservative, exponent. 

The final section of the book, though considerably briefer than the 
second, is judged by Knox to be of the greatest importance. It is here 
that he deals with the meaning of the cross for the early church. In this 
section his views may not commend themselves any more than in the 
previous ones but it must be acknowledged that he is more original as he 
seeks to set forth the significance of the death of Christ in the framework 
of the history of the church. Distinguishing sharply between Jesus and 
Christ he rather succinctly sums up his views as follows: 
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We began by considering the death of Jesus in the perspective of 
the political situation in Palestine near the beginning of the first century. 
Later we were thinking about it as the culmination of his own singularly 
great and uniquely dedicated career. But not only may it be said that 
the death of Christ cannot be adequately seen in either of these contexts; 
one must also recognize that the death of Christ cannot be seen there 
at all. The death of Christ actually took place only in the context of 
an event which began (in the sense in whieh any event can be said to 
have a beginning) with the gathering of Jesus’ disciples and ended (in 
the same approximate sense) with the creation of the Church, the new 
community of the Spirit, in which Jesus was remembered and was still 
known as the living Lord. The meaning of the Cross can be seen only 
in this context. Indeed, the Cross itself stands only there. For by the 
Cross we do not mean either the execution of a Roman political prisoner 
or the tragic end of a uniquely noble and devoted life. We mean the 
central moment in a divinely creative and redemptive event which only 
the Church remembers and the continuing meaning of which only the 
Church can know (pp. 127 f.). 


Only a few cursory observations may be made here concerning the 
detailed development of this theme. Knox begins by setting forth the 
view that, in the reflection and experience of the church, the cross was 
not so much a particular redemptive event as the center and symbol of a 
comprehensive event which includes the thought and experience of the 
church. In a second chapter, entitled ‘‘Myths and Meanings” he acknowl- 
edges that in the New Testament the death of Christ is set forth pre- 
eminently as a victory over demonic powers or as a forensic sacrifice. 
But quite in the spirit of Bultmann, and indeed of much of modern ra- 
tionalism and irrationalism, he forthrightly repudiates these “‘myths’’ 
as being as such incredible. He then proceeds, however, to discover in 
these features of New Testament teaching ‘‘dramatic ways of expressing 
meanings of the whole event of Christ” (p. 151). On the one hand, in the 
new community there came into being an experience of deliverance. But 
no ordinary terms could express or convey the meaning of the bitterness 
and hopelessness of the bondage and the wonder of the release. 


And so there came into being — almost as a part of the event itself — 
the story of God’s sending his own Son into the world to meet our ene- 
mies of sin and death, of his struggle with them, of his victory over them. 
This story is not only true; it is indispensable and irreplaceable. But it 
is true and irreplaceable, not because it explains, in a causal or instru- 
mental sense, the deliverance which God through Christ makes available 
to us, but because it conveys something of the concrete meaning of 
the deliverance, its quality and its transforming power, and because 
that quality and that power can be conveyed in no other way (p. 154). 
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Similarly there has been an experience of forgiveness and reconciliation, 
and once again this experience beggared any descriptive terms. In order 
to describe and communicate the concrete meaning or quality of this 
experience ‘‘a story’’ proved indispensable. 


Just as the ancient Hebrew could express his insight into man’s 
nature, with its awful contradictions of evil and good, only with the 
story of the Creation and the Fall, so the early Christians could express 
the true inwardness of their situation as forgiven sinners only with the 
story of the sinless Son of God, who suffered death upon the cross for 
our transgressions and in our stead. And just as the biblical view of 
man, in its concreteness and particularity, can still be expressed and 
conveyed only through the ancient myth of Eden, so the image of 
“the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world”’ is inseparably 
associated with the distinctively Christian experience of forgiveness 
(p. 155). 


In conclusion, in a chapter on “The Cross and the Christian Way”, 
the author, though rejecting the moral influence theory of the atonement 
as being concerned with the mere impartation of the truth about a reality, 
comes close to it in summing up his evaluation in terms of the revelation 
of God’s love. What he has in mind, he says, is ‘‘the related and inseparable 
convictions that the way of Christ is a way of love, that this way must be 
followed at the cost of whatever suffering, and that the suffering thus 
incurred, and indeed all suffering patiently borne, can have redemptive 
meaning”’ (p. 158). 

In view of Knox’s stress upon the historicity of Jesus and the significance 
of his vocation, and in the light of the prominence given to the remembrance 
of Jesus’ death in the life of the community, one would be going somewhat 
too far if one were to conclude that he completely discounts the historical 
basis of the meaning of the death of Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, his radical 
presuppositions and conclusions regarding the Gospel tradition come close 
to amounting to a virtual repudiation of it and at best connect the expe- 
rience of the Christian church with it by the slenderest of threads. The 
cross may be said to be in the center of this history and the symbol of the 
whole meaning of the event, but actually for Knox it is an experience, 
which is said to have emerged in the life of the church, which is in fact 
central and creative. As the Christ of faith, set over against the Jesus of 
history, is regarded as being ultimately meaningful, so the community is 
more significant than Jesus. The question remains whether the experience 
of deliverance and forgiveness attributed to the community is genuinely 
Christian experience. It is clear that from Knox’s point of view it is not 
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an experience brought into being by a redemptive event which happened 
once for all on Calvary. 


NED B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Yigael Yadin: The Message of the Scrolls. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1957. 192. $3.95. 


Sherman E. Johnson: Jesus In His Homeland. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1957. 182. $3.75. 


Frank Moore Cross, Jr.: The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern 
Biblical Studies. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
1958. xix, 196. $4.50. 


Millar Burrows: More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls. New York: The 
Viking Press. 1958. xiii, 434. $6.50. 


P. Wernberg-Mgller: The Manual of Discipline, Translated and Annotated 
with an Introduction (Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah, volume 
I). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1957. ix, 180. $6.00 


To say that among archaeological discoveries the Dead Sea Scrolls have 
evoked an unparalled interest is no exaggeration. Good books upon the 
scrolls are continuing to appear, some popular and some more restricted 
in their appeal. What impresses one is the high quality of so much that 
has been written. The first wave of interest and enthusiasm evoked by 
the discovery of the scrolls and the popularization of that discovery in 
America is now at an end, and scholars are devoting to these finds serious 
attention. 

The author of The Message of the Scrolls is an archaeologist and soldier. 
He also knows how to write a fascinating book. Yigael Yadin is the son 
of the late Professor E. L. Sukenik, who purchased three of the scrolls for 
the Hebrew University. Perhaps the principal feature of his book is the 
attractive account which he gives of the manner in which his father was 
able to obtain these manuscripts. As far as the present reviewer knows, 
this account cannot be found in such detail elsewhere. It is told in a 
fascinating style, and one reads with interest, an interest that is heightened 
by the extensive extracts made from Dr. Sukenik’s diary. 
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Yadin states that the significance of the scrolls for a study of the text 
of the Old Testament lies in the fact that they come from a time before 
the Hebrew text was standardized, and yet are for the most part so close 
to the Masoretic text. This fact, he thinks, establishes a basic principle 
for future research on the texts of the Old Testament. He points out 
that there are also passages which favor the Septuagint as over the 
Masoretic text, and comments, ‘‘This now compels scholars to compare 
every part of the known Masoretic text with the corresponding places 
available in the Qumran scrolls’ (p. 84). 

Yadin gives a restrained treatment of some of the crucial questions 
concerned with the study of the scrolls. He thinks, for example, that 
there is as yet no means of identifying with certainty the Wicked Priest. 
The background of the Habakkuk Commentary, for example, is said to be 
Roman rather than Hellenistic. But no positive identification of the 
Teacher of Righteousness is attempted. With respect to the identification 
of the sect which lived at Qumran, Yadin is cautious. Either the sect is 
to be identified with the Essenes or else it was a sect which in almost 
every respect resembled the Essenes. 

Yadin’s book can be recommended as a useful introduction to the 
subject. One misses in it, as one might expect to miss, the discussion of 
the relationship of the scrolls to Christianity. There is no attempt, for 
example, to compare the Teacher of Righteousness with Jesus the Christ. 
Among works on the scrolls this one will surely have a worthy place. 

Have the scrolls anything to say about the life and times of Jesus? 
Dr. Johnson seeks to study the figure of Jesus in the light of his geograph- 
ical, religious and cultural background. He feels that our knowledge of 
first-century Judaism has been enriched by the Dead Sea literature and 
other archaeological discoveries, and that in this new light a study of 
Jesus is necessary. The discussion of the Dead Sea literature and its 
relationship to the New Testament is restrained and valuable. The author 
regards the sectaries as Essenes and points out both similarities and 
differences between them and Christianity. Of interest is the fact that 
whereas he is unable to identify the Teacher of Righteousness, he feels 
that the Wicked Priest must be Alexander Jannaeus (p. 38). 

Fascinating as is the discussion of the first century background of the 
New Testament, the treatment of Jesus Christ, if judged from the stand- 
point of the trustworthiness of Scripture, must prove to be disappointing. 
Following the method of form criticism, Johnson believes that it is possible 
to separate a core of hard fact concerning the life of Jesus. This material, 
he thinks, is capable of being included in a scientific, historical account 
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(p. 174). One part of this core is the historical fact that the earliest disciples 
believed that they had seen Jesus after his resurrection. Were they, 
however, correct in this belief? The answer to this question, we are told, 
is a matter of faith (p. 174). 

This is not satisfactory, because it is not clear. The language is capable 
of two mutually exclusive interpretations. On the one hand, if we say 
that only by faith may we believe that Jesus rose from the dead, we may 
mean that only by trusting the revelation which God has given can we so 
believe. If that is what is meant, it is true. The reason why the Christian 
believes that the body of the Lord emerged from the tomb is that God 
has so stated in his Word. God has revealed the truth of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, and the Christian believes the truth of that revelation. Is that what 
Dr. Johnson means? We fear not. 

In the second place, the term “faith” may be employed as a designation 
for that realm which goes under various designations today, such as the 
supra-temporal and the supra-historical. If the author is using the term 
in this sense we cannot agree with him. Either Jesus arose or he did not. 
If he did arise, the resurrection is a fact, and we accept that fact because 
God has spoken on the subject. One cannot rest content with the paltry 
answer to the questions of the origins of the Christian faith which form 
criticism would offer. As a discussion of the first-century background of 
Christianity, this book is excellent; as a treatment of Jesus, it is utterly 
unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Cross has written a work that may prove to become a standard 
introduction to any serious study of the scrolls. What will appeal to the 
careful student is the great number of footnotes in which technical matters 
are considered. The author maintains that the sectarians were Essenes, 
and even claims that they may be “definitively” identified with the 
Essenes, and that Wady Qumran may be “confidently” identified as the 
biblical City of Salt. These Essenes, he thinks, were an apocalyptic 
community who in anticipation of the coming Kingdom of God imitated 
the ancient Mosaic sojourn in the wilderness. 

The sectarians ‘‘no doubt”’ had a traditional body of exegesis which 
had developed among them, and this has been preserved in the written 
commentaries. This Essene tradition of exegesis was initiated by the 
founder of the sect, the Righteous Teacher, who was himself a priest. 
This Righteous Teacher began his ministry either late in the reign of 
Jonathan, 160-142 B.C. or Simon, 142-134 B.C. He was a Zadokite priest 
with sympathies for the Hasidim, and his opponent, the Wicked Priest, 
is to be identified with Simon. The origins of the Essene groups are to 
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be found in the struggles between rival priestly houses. In the Hasidim, 
devoted to the Zadokite priesthood, we find the ancestors of the Essene 
sectarians who appear in the next generation at Qumran. 

There is a certain strain of dogmatism in this book, but despite that 
fact it is a valuable handbook, and the author is thoroughly at home in 
his subject. The treatment of Christianity in the last few pages (pp. 181- 
184) is most disappointing. We read, ‘It is not the doctrine of resurrection 
but faith in the resurrection of Jesus as an eschatological event which 
forms the basis of the Christian decision of faith” (p. 184). Does such 
language, however, truly express biblical thought? There is an unfortunate 
typographical error in the title on page 120. 

Perhaps the best thing for the educated and thoughtful laymen is to 
read the books of Millar Burrows. Like the earlier volume, this one also 
is written with a spirit of humility and with common sense. The author 
carries the reader on step by step through a fascinating land. Here one is 
brought face to face with almost all of the many problems which the scrolls 
raise, and finds that all are discussed with candor and wisdom. Dr. Burrows 
has accomplished a truly remarkable task. In a field in which so many 
have sought for sensationalism or have advanced patently untenable 
theories, he exhibits a refreshing resurgence of sound judgment. We think 
that this book is deserving of the highest commendation. 

There is one point at which we cannot follow the author and that is in 
his liberalism. He does not write from the standpoint of any of the many 
phases of neo-orthodoxy, and that may be one reason why his work seems 
so fresh and ‘invigorating. At the same time he does follow a liberal 
position which to us is most unfortunate. Thus, he thinks that the author 
of Daniel, whom he erroneously places in the second century B.C., had a 
model in The Prayer of Nabonidus and substituted Nebuchadnezzar for 
Nabonidus in the account of the sickness. Why such an author would 
have done this is difficult to understand. What, however, is more dis- 
concerting is the fact that a modern scholar, and there are several who 
do this, would give credence to The Prayer of Nabonidus, a document 
which many scholars have not even seen, rather than to a book of Holy 
Scripture. Whatever be the explanation for the material contained in 
The Prayer of Nabonidus, we for our part believe that the canonical book 
of Daniel in its account of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness is recounting sober, 
historical fact. 

The liberal position of the author also appears in his estimate of Jesus. 
Danielou, the French Roman Catholic scholar, had claimed that if Christ 
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were not God, the Teacher of Righteousness would have been his superior. 
Burrows cannot accept this judgment. But if Christ be not God, he 
certainly was one of the greatest deceivers that ever lived. He was then 
not a good teacher, not a prophet, not a moral leader, and to have surpassed 
him, the Teacher of Righteousness would only have had to be an honest 
man and a fair teacher. It is at points such as this that the basic weaknesses 
of the liberal position make themselves manifest. 

It is a pleasure to close this review with the consideration of a book of a 
slightly different type. As the first volume in a series of studies on the 
scrolls edited by J. Van der Ploeg, P. Wernberg-Mgller has presented a 
thoroughly competent treatment of the Manual of Discipline. It is this 
type of work that is needed to assist the student, and it is a healthy sign 
that such a work has appeared. There is a satisfactory introduction and 
translation, and these are followed by a detailed commentary on the text. 
The author everywhere shows his wide reading and learning. One who 
wishes to study the Manual should procure both the facsimile and this 
commentary, and he will be provided with useful tools for his study. 
The notes are cautious and judicious and contain a wealth of useful 
information. It is a pleasure to commend this valuable book, and we hope 
that it will prove of help to those interested in the Manual. We hope also 
that the volumes to follow will maintain the high standard which is set in 
the present work. 


EpwarD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


F. van der Meer and Christine Mohrmann: Adlas of the Early Christian 
World. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1958. 216. $15.00. 


Reading through the Adlas of the Early Christian World is much like 
taking a tour through a good museum with an informative guide book. 
The book has the advantage, in fact, in that it is able to draw the best 
from many museums and sites in photographic form. This remarkable 
collection of churchly lore is the joint work of Professor van der Meer, 
a medievalist and art historian, and Christine Mohrmann, an expert on 
the early Church Fathers. The volume first appeared in Dutch under the 
title Atlas van de Oudchristelijke Wereld and has now been translated by 
H. H. Rowley and Mary F. Hedlund. 
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The first six centuries come alive in this book by means of its scholarly 
“reporting’’, for this is precisely the method employed by the authors. 
They have spent a great deal of time sifting the reliquiae of the early 
Christian era and have thus been able to show the church in that milieu 
in which it moved. Viewing the church in this way gives a contemporaneity 
not often found. The church and the world in action and interaction are 
laid out in the three divisions: ‘‘The Church of the Martyrs A. D. 30-313”, 
“The Church and the Empire A. D. 313-600”, and “The Fathers of the 
Church and Early Christian Literature’. The latter section is the least 
rewarding for the reader but still provides a good outline of literature. 
Structurally the book is made up of a series of maps followed by a blending 
of illustrations and written material. There are several excellent indices 
which help to render this book more usable to the student. 

In justification of its title the book opens with twenty-four pages of 
maps. These are forty-two in number, executed effectively in six colors. 
Professor van der Meer has poured into these maps the learning which he 
has amassed in his wide studies, thus raising them far above the level of 
mere cartography. They are not meant to portray geographical facts 
alone but to mark the course of the church by noting in detail the location 
of churches, monuments, literary productions, monasteries and scenes of 
martyrdom as well as by tracing the peregrinations of churchmen and 
movements. The author has painstakingly worked out a legend, the 
symbols and abbreviations of which stud the maps with valuable informa- 
tion. Such maps as that “On the Life of Augustine” and the one on 
“Monastic Life, A. D. 300-700” do much to illuminate the history of the 
Christian church. 

The vast amount of information in this work comes quickly to the 
hand of the reader through the use of the indices. The twenty-page 
“Geographical Index” and the seven-page ‘‘Index of Persons and Things” 
lead the reader quickly to any subject ard assist him in correlating the 
maps with the pictures and written material. The “‘Notes To the Maps” 
in the “‘endpapers”’ likewise bring the three strands of the book together 
as well as giving the underlying purpose of each map and thus increase 
the book’s usefulness. 

The six hundred and twenty gravure plates form the second major 
component of the book. Nearly four-fifths of these are pictures of early 
Christian monuments. The photography is generally very good and some- 
times outstanding as in the closing plate, ‘“The Apostle John with his 
Gospel’’ (614) and in the Milanese reliefs (199-205). What a job it must 
have been for the authors to sort through the collections of European and 
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American museums in order to select the correct illustrations for their 
purpose! A glance at the “Acknowledgements” shows that hardly any 
major collection of religious art is left unmentioned. Churches, tombs, 
statues, mosaics, baptistries and manuscripts all appear, each in its place 
to make the setting complete. 

The written section of the book makes delightful reading. The authors 
have insured that the content, though concise, is quite adequate for their 
purpose while the translators have preserved the flowing text and so 
avoided stilted form sometimes found in translations. Van der Meer and 
Mohrmann lead the reader into the subject matter of each section with 
pungent remarks. Employing such paragraphs they cement the contents 
together into a brief history of the church. Since any repulsive sketchiness 
is avoided, the reader finds his interest aroused by the valuable information 
contained in each section and desires naturally to delve into the extensive 
field of knowledge from which the authors have drawn. 

Despite the many opportunities afforded them to demonstrate a the- 
ological bias the authors deal factually with the material at hand. Their 


treatment of such subjects as the ‘Holy Scriptures”, “‘Baptism’’, ‘“Eu- 
charist’”’, “Clergy” is descriptive rather than analytical. As such, the 
general approach of this book is cultural instead of religious since no truly 
religious book could touch so many central points of the Christian faith 
without generating some apologetical zeal. 

The quotations from early writings and inscriptions are often given in 
the original language and the translation of these is original with the 
authors. Such writings are carefully employed to shed light on the text 
and pictures. Some are quite familiar such as the correspondence between 
Pliny and Trajan, and Clement of Alexandria’s hymn from Paedagogus; 
others, like Egeria’s ‘‘Pilgrimage to the Holy Places’, are less well known. 
The ‘Index of Authors and Inscriptions” shows that some fifty authors 
are quoted along with a smaller number of inscriptions. 

This is unquestionably a book well worth possessing, particularly if 
one’s bent is toward the study of church history. If one appreciates a 
book well done by author and printer alike, this volume will bring pleasure. 
It forms a fine companion volume to An Allas of the Bible, also produced 
in the fine Dutch printing tradition by Elsevier of Amsterdam. 


WILLIAM NIGEL KERR 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
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ed. Robert Tobias: Preaching on Christian Unity. St. Louis: The 
Bethany Press. 1958. 160. $3.00. 


G. W. Bromiley: The Unity and Disunity of the Church (Pathway 
Books). Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1958. 104. 
$1.50. 


The protagonists of church union continue their efforts at convincing 
Christendom that its greatest sin is its multiformity, and that its union 
should be consummated since it is already a theoretical fact. It is in- 
teresting in this connection to compare and contrast two volumes, one a 
collection of sermons preached by leaders of the ecumenical movement, 
the other an essay by a professor at Fuller Theological Seminary discussing 
the cooperation and union of evangelicals. 

The sermons add little to our understanding of the ecumenical move- 
ment — they say what has been said before. Those who say it come from 
many cultures and denominations: Visser t’Hooft (The Netherlands, 
Reformed), Scherer (U.S. A., Lutheran), Newbigin (India, Church of 
South India), Sherrill (U.S.A., Protestant Episcopal), Marais (South 
Africa, Reformed) — just to mention five of the twelve preachers. 

Visser t’Hooft states the basic premise: unity is “‘not a matter that 
Christians can be for or against”. Indeed ‘“‘our lack of unity is a denial of 
his work of salvation”. 

Scherer recalls the words of a sceptic: ‘‘Jesus announced the Kingdom 
of God, but it is the church which has come!’’ So the church must repent, 
must be changed into a dying community whose death is a total commit- 
ment to God. 

Newbigin calls on the churches as an act of penitence to bring into union 
all their separate treasures. But Christians ‘‘must be ready to bring all 
our treasures to the test of his word and Spirit’’ and in the bringing may 
lose them! 

Sherrill points to the dangers in all this. A visitor to a Scottish village 
asked how many churches there were in town. The response — ‘We 
had two. Then there was a church-unity movement. Now there are 
four.” Sherrill preaches a greater devotion to truth, a deepened sense of 
humility, and a greater Christian love as the ecumenical movement 
progresses. 

Marais speaks of disunity as ‘‘the greatest scandal in the face of the 
world’. Yet he advocates a unity not produced precipitously so as to 
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lead to chaos, but one which would purify and transcend current divisions. 
He argues against abstract thinking on the question of division. 

In all this there is something laudable —a sense of calling, of humble 
submission to that calling, of repentance for past failures. But it is all too 
inexact. We are told that Christians are one, but never how we are one. 
Furthermore, back of this calling is a theology which is vague, or even 
unbiblical. Each man has a text, to be sure, and in his sermon expounds it. 
The Bible is his authority; so is Jesus Christ. But we would like to know: 
Who is Jesus Christ? and, What is the nature of the Bible’s authority? 
Are we dealing with historical fact, or religious symbol? 

In the second volume, there are answers to these questions. Professor 
Bromiley accepts the ontological deity of Jesus Christ and the full truth- 
fulness of the Scriptures. He finds in the Bible and in Christian con- 
sciousness a sense of the oneness of the people of God. This is contrasted 
with historical diversity. But diversity, Bromiley argues, can be good or 
bad, and legitimate diversity should not be confused with disunity nor 
replaced by ‘‘an artificial and aggravating uniformity”’ (p. 21). 

The latter is exemplified by the blind alley of organizational unity, e. g., 
the Romish Church. The error here, says Bromiley, is to miss “the in- 
carnational pattern of the church’s unity”’ (p. 30). More specifically, the 
error is Eutychianism in ecclesiology which so closely equates the divine- 
human and human that the ecclesiastical institution is regarded as the 
church. 

Still another “blind alley” is the stress on our invisible unity to the 
ignoring of our visible condition. This “leaves disunity in triumphant 
possession of a whole area of the church’s life” (p. 35). This attitude is 
“‘Docetism or at very best Nestorianism” in ecclesiology (p. 37). 

True unity is in Christ (this is not to minimize the work of the Father 
and Spirit). This unity is accomplished in Christ and is incarnational. 
By “‘incarnational unity’’ Bromiley means that the church’s “present life 
is a reflection of the incarnation of Christ’ (p. 18); ‘“‘unity belongs to its 
true nature”’ as bride and body of Christ (p. 21); the church has a “‘divine- 
human nature” by virtue of its union with the glorified Christ (p. 37); 
the glorified Christ is “the true basis and center of the church’s unity, its 
full and indestructible actualization” (p. 40); He is “‘already the accom- 
plished unity of the church”’ (p. 41) because there can be only one people 
for the one King, only one bride for the one Bridegroom, and only one 
body for the one Head. ‘‘He is not merely the focus of unity. He is also 
its substance”’ (p. 42). 
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So the church ‘‘must not believe it merely as a declaration, or a kind of 
legal sentence, or a future hope, or an overarching ideal. It must believe 
it as a real fact already worked out for us representatively in the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. It must be the higher realism 
which sees the divine and therefore the true and final fact triumphantly 
opposed to every human opposition” (p. 44). 

Bromiley draws a parallel between the individual and the church. Just 
as the individual follows the pattern of the incarnation, he says, so does 
the church; and as the individual in practice and because of sin falls short 
of his full responsibility, so the church may fall short of her responsibility 
and calling. 

It must be said that Professor Bromiley does not make clear what he 
means by “incarnational unity’. On the one hand, he seems to mean 
that the church’s two aspects, invisible and visible, are related to each 
other in a way which is analogous to the way that Christ’s two natures, 
divine and human, are related to each other. He indicates that 
Eutychianism in Ecclesiology (Romanism) obscures the invisible aspect 
of the church, just as Eutychianism in Christology obscures the divine 
nature of Christ. So also, Docetism in Ecclesiology (indifference to the 
outward form) obscures the visible aspect of the church, just as Docetism 
in Christology obscures the human nature. True unity, if this parallel is 
developed, would keep a proper balance between the invisible and visible 
aspects of the church and would express the unity of the invisible church 
in a suitable unitary organization. 

This parallel cannot be maintained. The church as invisible is still 
human; it is on the created level. If this is intended only to illustrate the 
relation of the two aspects of the church, it offers slight foundation for a 
doctrine of such far-reaching proportions. 

On the other hand, by ‘“‘incarnational unity’’ Bromiley seems to mean 
that since Christ is one, his body, his people, and his bride must be one; 
and this unity is produced by the work of the incarnate Christ. Then, 
just as the acts of Christ are imputed to the believer and serve as illustra- 
tions for the mysterious workings of the Holy Spirit deep in the recesses 
of the human soul, so also these acts serve to create and illustrate the 
unity of the church. This parallel has attractive features, but where is the 
specific Scriptural warrant for it? 

So, even if Professor Bromiley were to clarify the term “‘incarnational 
unity”, we are still left with a shaky foundation for the unity of the 
church. Would it not be better to develop the specific biblical passages 
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which deal with ecclesiology and establish the claims of unity on such a 
solid foundation? 

But to return to the argument of the book. What are the ways in which 
this incarnational unity can be expressed? Bromiley suggests that churches 
can unite in Bible study, Bible dissemination, and evangelism. In creedal 
discussions he advocates free and patient and continuing consideration of 
differences; minority opinions should be respected with a hope of final 
resolution. In the matter of sacraments and the ministry, a two-fold step 
is indicated: first, recognition by each denomination of the validity of an 
ordinance differently administered, and then integration of varying elements 
into a fuller understanding and practice. Here Baptists and Anglicans 
are advised that any unilateral approach to the problem is to “offend 
against all ... basic principles” and is “legalistic contention”. 

In this book again there is something commendable — an appreciation 
of difficulties, practical suggestions for resolution of differences. Our 
author, moreover, provides an explanation of how we are one in his view 
of “incarnational unity’’. But in Bromiley there is lacking the deep sense of 
urgency; a sense of the “scandal of disunity”. This is why the two books 
offer an instructive contrast. We are faced with the prospect of a union 
almost certain to be achieved because of the zeal of its proponents and 
yet doomed to judgment because it rejects the living God and his Word. 

On the other hand, we see a union which would have every prospect of 
being blessed and yet at present doomed. to failure because those to be 
unified do not really want it. Is this why Bromiley’s book lacks a pas- 
sionate heart-beat? Perhaps it is because he has written a ¢reatise in 
practical theology, while the liberals were preaching sermons. But it may 
well be that evangelicals, rightly or wrongly, do not have the all-consuming 
desire for unity which characterizes the ecumenical movement. To evan- 
gelicals it is not clear — as it seems to be clear to the ecumenists — that 
God has spoken for church union. It is just as well then that evangelicals 
are not rushing into union for lesser reasons, reasons which will lose their 
force when pressures for division later come. A permanent union for 
evangelicals can only come when it is consummated as a matter of duty, 
not of shallow, temporary expediency. 


JouN W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Edward J. Young: The Study of Old Testament Theology Today. London: 
James Clarke & Co. Ltd. 1958. 112. 10/6. 


Edward J. Young: Who Wrote Isaiah? (Pathway Books). Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1958. 88. $1.50. 


Dr. Young of Westminster Theological Seminary, author of An In- 
troduction to the Old Testament and numerous other books on the Old 
Testament, has given us another important work. This work is comprised 
of four lectures delivered at the London Bible College in May of 1958. 

In the first lecture the author presents the changing climate of Old 
Testament Theology and History from the Darwinian theories of Harnack 
and Wellhausen with their lack of doctrinal concern to the present day 
stress upon doctrine. This about-face is attributed in large part to the 
devastating effect of two world wars and to archaeological discoveries, 
the latter having done much to support the truthfulness of the historical 
setting presented in the Bible. 

Young points to the importance of Heilsgeschichte in Old Testament 
studies and its rightful place as used earlier, but indicates that 
Heilsgeschichte is often used today to refer to another realm than history 
in the usual sense of the word, the realm which one might also call the 
non-historical. He takes issue with the view that the Old Testament is 
an account of the writers’ interpretation of God’s acts in history which 
may or may not be true, and he asserts that a valid Old Testament theology 
rests upon Christian-theistic presuppositions, upon the existence of the 
one eternal and true God who has revealed himself by his power and his 
word. This word-revelation from God assures us of truth rather than 
simply the faulty interpretations of men’s observance. The oft-repeated 
charge against this position that it is “circular reasoning” is answered by 
demonstrating that all reasoning has presuppositions and is circular in 
character and furthermore that reasoning based upon non-Christian 
presuppositions ends in futility. Young concludes that there is a true 
Heilsgeschichte but that it is a history which took place upon this 
earth. 

The second lecture sets forth the progressive character of the Old 
Testament revelation and demonstrates grammatico-historical exegesis 
at its best, giving due attention to grammar and full weight to extra- 
biblical grammatical and historical helps by which alone we can arrive at 
the true Heilsgeschichte. 

The third lecture takes up the content of Old Testament theology. 
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Young is adamant that the covenant did not begin at Sinai while at the 
same time recognizing that a covenant was made at Sinai. Much of this 
lecture is taken up with the exegesis of the patriarchial passages dem- 
onstrating the progressive revelations of God concerning his covenant 
purposes, reaching conclusions in contrast to the understanding of the 
same passages by those who regard them as the mere gropings of man 
after God. 

Lastly, in treating “The Topic of Old Testament Theology”, Young 
points out the growth of Messianic consciousness in Jesus in full conformity 
with the Old Testament teachings. At this point Dr. Young is careful to 
maintain the eterna] Lordship of Christ who was the Messiah and who 
did not grow into Messiahship. In brief compass we have the Old Tes- 
tament picture of the Messiah and the fulfillment of that picture in the 
person of Jesus Christ. 

Though this work is small, its significance is not. The lucid statement 
of present-day attitudes and methods in the field together with the forth- 
right criticism of them are welcome. The methods of exegesis specifically 
demonstrated, and those obviously employed in arriving at the 
Heilsgeschichte outlined, deserve emulation by all theologians. Young 
has read the history of salvation as revealed by God out of the Old Tes- 
tament (not into it) though the clarity of that reading has been aided by 
the New Testament revelation. The students of the London Bible College 
were fortunate to have heard these lectures. The faculty of that college is 
to be congratulated for its commitment to the principles involved. 

The second work is another of ‘‘A Series of Contemporary Evangelical 
Studies” published under the title of Pathway Books. In it Dr. Young 
raises the question of the importance of the authorship of the book of 
Isaiah by referring to the numerous quotations in the New Testament 
specifically citing Isaiah (the person) as the source. He then concludes 
that the question before us is, ‘‘Do I believe what the Bible says?” 

Within the compass of eleven pages the author traces the development 
of negative criticism of the book of Isaiah with its main arguments and 
varying opinions. In support of single authorship, Young gives the witness 
of tradition, Ecclesiasticus and the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah, giving a 
firm tradition of single authorship at the second century B. C. His analysis 
of chapters 36-39 as forming a conclusion to 1-35 and an introduction to 
40-66 is forceful. Those who deny Isaianic authorship to chapters 13-14 
are asked to give an explanation for their present position in the book. 
Moreover, if these chapters be attributed to Isaiah in spite of their Ba- 
bylonian character, then the objections to permitting Isaianic authorship 
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of chapters 40-66 have no substance. A convincing argument is presented 
by Young in the use of the pre-exilic prophecies quoted from Isaiah 40-66. 

In handling the Cyrus passage the strophic argument of Oswald T. 
Allis is used and broadened. 

An excellent service is rendered us in chapters 8 to 10 where Young 
sets forth the inter-relationships of the parts of the book of Isaiah. It might 
well be said that a study of the book of Isaiah for the purpose of deter- 
mining the inter-relations of its parts and the contiguity of the whole will 
prove more rewarding than seeking to find reasons for positing a disunity. 
Young concludes that chapters 40-66 were written by Isaiah at the close 
of his life after retirement from his vigorous ministry. He may never have 
given the content of these chapters orally. In this light they provide a 
fitting close to the prophecies of Isaiah. 

Perhaps a by-product of this book will be that it can teach us that 
something worthwhile can be written in less than five hundred pages! 


LAWRENCE N. MANROsS 
Tucson, Arizona 


Bernhard W. Anderson: Understanding the Old Testament. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1957. xxiii, 551. $7.95. 


Widely acclaimed by Old Testament professors as the answer to their 
prayers for a good class text, this strikingly handsome product of the book- 
printing craft is indeed an exceptionally effective pedagogical instrument. 
Well-executed charts, illustrations, maps, and outlines are conveniently 
and profusely distributed throughout a readable text. The book was 
prepared by Dr. Anderson, who is professor of Biblical Theology at the 
Theological School of Drew University, at the request of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education. A companion volume, Under- 
standing the New Testament was written under the same auspices by H. C. 
Kee and F. W. Young. 

The author informs us that he has attempted to weave ‘‘together in a 
fugue-like fashion” literary criticism, historical study, and theology, never 
losing sight of his “central task: the exposition of Israel’s faith” (p. 9). 
Presumably then this is the long awaited Old Testament text for the 
seminary curriculum which prefers to pay its final respects to the Old 
Testament in one compact survey course, turning as rapidly as decency 
will permit to things vital to ecumenicism or other ecclesiastical priorities. 
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In any case, the several strands of Old Testament study have been pre- 
sented in skillful combination and with a scholarship abreast of current 
publications. 

Anderson’s theological tune, too, keeps beat with the times. It is now- 
adays standard procedure to castigate stubborn old Liberalism for its 
inability to salvage anything from the Old Testament for the modern 
religious human except a few noble ethical ideals the Israelites managed to 
develope. By way of correction Anderson agrees the history in the Old 
Testament must be taken seriously. As interpreted by faith it is, he feels, 
a unique history. ‘‘The unique dimension of these historical experiences 
is the disclosure of God's activity in events, the working out of his purpose 
in the career of Israel’’ (p. 5). 

Instead of an anthology of abstract ethical ideas, a unique history; at 
first glance it appears that the promise of the title, Understanding the Old 
Testament, is to be fulfilled, for here it seems is scholarship standing under 
the O. T. (as Anderson exegetes his title for us, p. 10) and listening, for a 
happy change. More is the pity and disillusionment! 

Disappointment begins with the observation that the author’s attitude 
toward the historicity of the particular events of Israel’s past is only 
relatively different than that of the older Liberals. And the relative 
improvement is due not to a more biblical view of the Bible in this new 
theology but to the clamant advance of archaeology. Now if it is not too 
important whether or not the particular events happened as recorded, then 
the uniqueness predicated of them can hardly be what our fathers in the 
faith have meant by the uniqueness of redemptive history. 

Even in the case of those events which manage to run the gantlet of 
higher criticism and emerge beaten and broken, mortified and modified 
beyond recognition by their old friends but wearing the critics’ badge of 
authenticity, the uniqueness is not a uniqueness of particular, unrepeatable 
events of Israelite history. Take, for example, the Exodus where, says 
Anderson, ‘‘the question of the meaning of ‘history’ is put in the sharpest 
form. From one standpoint, the Exodus was just a political event: the 
liberation of a band of slaves from the pharaoh’s yoke. This was its public 
meaning. So viewed, it can be described externally or objectively and 
compared with similar political events in the lives of other peoples. But 
to the Biblical narrators, who spoke out of the community of faith, the 
Exodus was a divine event. What happened was God’s redemption of his 
people, not just their liberation from political servitude. The Exodus was 
an act of God. It was the sign of his revelation and of his presence. There- 
fore the Exodus story deals with history on a different plane from that on 
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which ‘history’ is usually written today. For Israel, to write history was to 
narrate the ‘mighty acts’ of the Lord” (p. 15). 

Before one is carried away with joy over this he should observe that 
Anderson on the same page compares to Israel’s interpretation of the 
Exodus as divine act, Abraham Lincoln’s interpretation of the Civil War 
as an act of God. In his Second Inaugural Address, Lincoln ‘perceived 
another dimension of meaning in the conflict: the judgment of God upon 
the involvement of both North and South in the inhumanity of slavery’”’. 
The uniqueness of Israelite history is apparently not unique to Israelite 
history. Whatever this uniqueness is, then, of which Anderson speaks, 
it certainly has nothing to do with what Christian theology has meant by 
special redemptive revelation as over against general revelation. There is 
no room in Anderson's theology for a genuine distinction of that type. 

This conclusion based on Anderson’s comparison of the significance of 
Israelite and American history is confirmed by analysis of his treatment of 
the inner nature of Old Testament history itself. The primary function of 
Old Testament narrative is not to record actual circumstances and hap- 
penings but to ‘mirror the experienced history of Israel” (p. 205, and, in 
effect, repeatedly), that is, the internal meaning of the events as Israel’s 
encounter with Yahweh in various political and cultural crises. Such is the 
religious significance of the events. It is the significance, then, not of 
discrete events regarded as particular once for all redemptive accomplish- 
ments in the biblical sense, but the significance of an abstract dimension 
distilled out of history. The beguiling insistence that this dimensional 
revelation is signified through the medium of concrete affairs does not make 
this dimensionalism any more biblical. 

Exponential of this theology of history is an ersatz sacramentalism which 
envisages the Israelites as over and again making contemporary their 
fathers’ encounter with Yahweh. In the ceremonies of covenant renewal, 
for example, “the decisive moment of the past is ‘made present’, con- 
temporized”’ (p. 313). Such sacramentalism cannot in its context be 
identified with the concept of sacrament as a means of grace whereby 
believers may partake of the spiritual benefits of the one finished and 
perfect soteric achievement of the Lord Jesus. It is rather to be understood 
as suggesting that the children of Israel must in their day experience that 
same divine confrontation which their fathers had experienced before them. 
Presently they shall be gathered unto their fathers in the contemporaneity 
of Sheol, but even on this side of the grave it is theirs to become contem- 
porary with the ancients in the experience of that unhistorical-historical 
dimension which is the bitter-sweet mystery of life. There the Israelite 
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becomes contemporary with Moses, the Christian with Christ, and anyone 
who cares to with Marco Polo —and while there is something thrillingly 
ecumenical in all that, it cannot be denied that such a sacramentalism 
damages the thesis that the new theology represents a return to the ortho- 
dox view of the uniqueness of biblical history. 

Nor is there a bridging of the chasm between Anderson’s and the historic 
Christian view of Old Testament history when he allows that God “acts 
particularly within the career of” Israel “in order to initiate a historical 
drama that has changed human perspectives and has altered the course of 
human affairs” (p. 5). To suppose that the Israelites more than others 
detected a theistic dimension in historical reality and were instrumental in 
introducing this influential perspective into the thinking of the Gentiles, 
still falls short of making the history of Israel, including the Christ in whom 
it culminates, a special redemptive revelation in the traditional sense. 
Moreover, for the very reason that biblical history as conceived by Ander- 
son and his theological coterie is not a return to a genuine orthodox Heils- 
geschichte, it does not advance after all beyond the abstractionism of the 
Liberalism which its authors would repudiate. Their ‘unique history” 
turns out in the final analysis to be a theological abstraction, an historical 
rather than ethical abstraction but an abstraction, hypostatized and by 
some virtually deified. One wonders incidentally what advantage such 
historiolatry is supposed to have over the imagined bibliolatry of orthodoxy. 

This new modernism can no more carry the burden of moral-religious 
motivation than could the old. ‘Revelation and Response”’ is the challenge 
of the new kerygma. Yet we are advised that this revelation even when 
raised to the potency of ‘‘miracle”’ is only ‘‘an indication of God’s purposive 
activity, but never a final proof. God gives evidence of his presence and 
redemptive purpose, but in an ambiguous way that demands faith and 
trust” (p. 44). What sense does it make, having conducted a man along 
the sublime heights of a rationalistic higher criticism and an ambiguous 
revelation into an historical Nirvana, to jolt him there in his ecstasy of 
ambiguity with a Sinaitic demand for decision, commitment, and respon- 
sible historical participation? 

Besides, an ambiguous revelational encounter would not be a divine 
demand for trust or anything else, but a satanic insinuation of doubt and 
invitation to despair. The coupling of an obsession with the idea of divine 
encounter and this anxiety that the divine remain hidden in the encounter 
might be readily accounted for as an escape psychosis in the case of the 
demons who, faced by Jesus, were yet loath to experience the messianic 
encounter ‘before the time’ (Matt. 8:29). As the Gospel kerygma of 
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redeemed men who rejoice to behold in Jesus Christ the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, it is strangely coy. 

The promise of the title is not fulfilled. On the contrary, the author has 
taken his stand over rather than under the Word of God and the result is 
inevitably a basic and tragic misunderstanding of the Old Testament. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John C. Bennett: Christians and the State. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1958. xvii, 302. $4.50. 


That the proper outlining of the duties of the state is one of the most 
important tasks of modern American Christianity does not occur to most 
Christians. It is true, nevertheless. The present volume brings many of 
the reasons to our attention. There are only a few questions that concern 
the state and what Christianity has to say to and about it which are not 
touched upon here. The book thus serves as a sort of guidebook to the 
current problems in this vital area. The organization of the volume could 
have been improved. Neither the Preface nor the Table of Contents seems 
to succeed in making clear why matters are treated in the manner and 
order in which they appear. But that does not invalidate the fact that 
this book probably is superior to any other contemporary discussion in 
raising, particularly for Christian people, the whole gamut of questions 
which face them in this sphere. 

Bennett rightly remarks that, in contrast to the situation a generation 
ago, political problems are more important now than economic ones 
(p. xv). He performs a service in making clear the distinction between a 
secular state and a state which is religiously ueutral (pp. 8f.). To require 
the omission of religion’s impact upon the state and its activities is to be a 
secular state, to forward the religion of secularism, a religion so new that 
it is often not recognized as a religion (cf. pp. 236-238). Can a state be 
religiously neutral but not indifferent to religion? Bennett affirms that it 
can (p. 9). This affirmation comes close to being the best place to start 
to face the question of what the relationship of the state to God should be. 
How far toward or away from God should the state go? Does it officially 
recognize any obligation toward God or is that the end of religious liberty? 
These are problems of moment in the United States, and elsewhere as well, 
especially because such a large proportion of modern education is conducted 
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directly by the state and most of the rest of it is regulated by the state. 
Bennett holds that what we can learn from the New Testament on the 
subject of the state is minimal, namely, that there must be political 
authority, that a Christian should positively support the state in main- 
taining order, but not permit it to usurp God’s authority (p. 35). If we 
were to add to this last requirement (really only spelling it out) that it 
should not usurp the authority of the divinely established institutions of 
the church and the family we would have a basis for considering the proper 
activity of the state. Of course, the state has an obligation toward God. 
That obligation is to fulfill its function properly. But that function does 
not include the teaching of religion. Bennett is clear that the state cannot 
positively inculcate religion. Yet education in the United States is very 
largely in the hands of the state, particularly at the lower age-levels. This 
presents both a warning that the state is illegitimately in the education 
business and a problem as to what to do under existing circumstances. 
After canvassing the various possibilities he concludes that the best choice 
is to teach the factual content of religion as something given, as something 
there, the importance of which must be recognized. There is to be, however, 
no indoctrination, no attempt to inculcate, only to appreciate (p. 241). 
This is a sample of the type of problem with which the volume is con- 
cerned. Perhaps the difficulty of organization which Bennett appears to 
have had is due to his conviction that there is not much guidance as to 
the functions of the state to be found in divine revelation. He says, for 
example, that ‘‘there can be little in New Testament teaching dealing 
directly with political life which is relevant to the experience of Christians 
who live in democratic societies and who themselves share in the authority 
of the state’’ (p. 27). This is a qualified expression but the tenor of the 
book does not seem to give any support to the conviction that Bennett 
believes the work of the state to be defined by God in an authoritative 
way. It is, of course, clear that the duties of the church and of the parent 
are more easily deduced from biblical revelation than are those of the 
state. But a broad survey of the activities of the state which appear in 
Scripture, conducted in the light of Romans 13:4, the ruler is a ‘‘minister 
of God to thee for good’’, indicates that these activities may properly be 
much more extensive than is often assumed to be the case. The ceremonial 
legislation of the Pentateuch is certainly no longer to be observed yet the 
regulations concerning diet and concerning disease appear to indicate a 
proper concern of the state for the health and the safety of the community. 
Measures proper in a theocracy are not to be applied without careful 
examination in a democracy. Yet there is no indication that Solomon's 
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construction and operation of a commercial fleet (I Ki. 9:26ff.) was an 
improper activity for the civil authority. It should be concerned not only 
for the health and safety but also for the general welfare of the people. 
Bennett appears to agree to this principle for he says, “‘We should not... 
deny to the state the possibility of its being the agent of a sensitive caring 
for the welfare and the dignity of all of its citizens and of ‘the stranger who 
sojourns’ among them”’ (p. 62). It is in defining ‘‘welfare” that the obli- 
gation toward God can most clearly be made apparent. It is the duty of 
the sovereign of the state to promote the welfare of the citizens. In a 
democracy the citizens are the sovereign. In other forms the sovereign 
is variously defined. Whoever he may be, he must determine what con- 
tributes to the welfare of the citizenry. It is here that religion has some- 
thing to say. If the sovereign is Christian, or in so far as he is Christian, 
he will use the standards of Christianity in determining what contributes 
to the welfare of the citizens. This may not be misinterpreted as tending 
to curtail freedom of religion. Freedom of religion is a Christian principle, 
for the Scriptures make it very clear that no one can be converted to 
Christianity or brought into a fruitful relationship to Christ by civil or mil- 
itary force. It isonly accomplished by the work of the Holy Spirit bringing 
about the free consent of the individual concerned. Freedom of religion 
is, therefore, clearly a desideratum. Bennett recognizes that Anglo-Saxon 
democracy is indebted to Calvinism and to the Cromwellian period in 
England (p. 154). 

It will be of interest to note a few of Bennett’s opinions. He holds that 
America is a religious nation (p. 6), and that while the negative religious 
freedom of the atheist must be protected, it must not block the positive 
religious freedom of the great majority (pp. 10 f.). Although “there is an 
objective moral order” (p. 14), the term “natural law” is, at present at 
least, of dubious usefulness (p. 16). 

The book of Revelation makes it clear that Christians do not have to 
obey a demonic state. A state must be a terror to evil conduct, if it is to 
be considered a state at all (pp. 31 f.). There is also, however, such a 
thing as a tyranny of majority public opinion (p. 143). The protection of 
minorities is a very important element in democracy (p. 153). In fact, 
the elements of Christian teaching which must be emphasized in the state 
are 1) the sovereignty of God, 2) the love of God “for all persons re- 
gardless of their status in society”, 3) the fact of sin (p. 155). However, 
Bennett sees the futility and evil of a single Christian political party in 
the United States (p. 270). He does not think the example of the Nether- 
lands at this point is encouraging (p. 288). 
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Bennett does not recognize the historical character and unqualified 
authority of Scripture. ‘‘Adam and Eve are symbols of humanity with no 
temporal existence as individuals” (p. 53). ‘Today no Protestant theo- 
logian with ecumenical influence teaches a doctrine of hopeless future 
punishment” (pp. 65f.). This, incidentally, is an illuminating sidelight 
on the narrowness of the ecumenical movement. 

A flexible capitalism contains important institutions ‘which should be 
preserved” and “recommended”. They include competition, continuous 
bargaining between management and labor, the economic incentive, the 
regulation of production by the market (pp. 124-128). 

It is a stimulating volume, both for the individual reader and for the 
study group of people, young or old. 

PauL WoOoLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Joseph Huby, S. J.: Saint Paul, Epttre aux Romains. Nouvelle édition 
par Stanislas Lyonnet, S. J. (Verbum Salutis, X). Paris: Beauchesne et 
ses fils. 1957. VIII, 644. 


If any one were inclined to think that a little paper-bound volume of 
414” by 714” is not likely to contain a very scholarly commentary on 
Romans, a few minutes of perusal of the present work would quickly 
dispel such a preconception. In fact, in spite of the limitations of space 
and format, we do have here a very competent work, marked by extended 
knowledge of the field of New Testament studies, by the apt use of the 
exegetical literature of the past, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, 
and by incisive and stimulating comments, presented in a style whose 
precision has by no means dampened the spiritual warmth and occasional 
real eloquence of the author. Although references to the Vulgate are 
not scarce, the commentary is based throughout on the Greek, frequently 
quoted in the original both in the text and in the footnotes. In addition 
to the contribution of Joseph Huby, who died in 1948, the work has been 
brought up to date by S. Lyonnet in a series of notes occupying more 
than a hundred pages at the end of the volume, and whose presence is 
signalized in the text by asterisks appropriately placed in the margin. In 
this way the reader has the benefit of Huby’s labors without any tampering 
by another hand, and of the up-to-date additions of another exegete of 
ability who is not afraid to differ at times from the original author. It 
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would have been helpful to place these supplemental notes at the bottom 
of the relevant pages. Yet, in an age when too often footnotes are relegated 
to the end of a book, one should perhaps not complain when, as is the 
case here, they are found where they belong, at the foot of the pages, 
and only supplementary notes are placed in an appendix. 

Needless to say, not every one will agree at every point with the learned 
authors, and it is to be expected that their position in the Roman Catholic 
Church, yea, in the Jesuit order, would influence their understanding of 
the Epistle. Nevertheless, there are in the exposition occasional apparent 
concessions to the Protestant conception which do surprise. Such, for 
instance, is the use of ‘“‘justification in the Pauline sense’ as a forensic 
concept (p. 577). 

One notes with some astonishment the entire omission of 16:24, without 
even one word relating to the problem of textual criticism involved. In 
fact, if in the outline of the Epistle, 16:1-24 did not appear as one of the 
sections of the Epilogue (p. 29), one could not surmise that there had ever 
been a verse so numbered. 

As far as the present reviewer has been able to observe, Calvin’s mon- 
umental commentary on Romans is neither listed in the bibliography nor 
referred to in the main body of the commentary. A supplementary note 
on pp. 629 f. does quote it once for the purpose of rebuttal with respect 
to the prospects of the Jews. This omission is the more to be regretted 
since, in relation to predestination in Romans 9, Calvin and the Calvinists 
are severely judged aad, as this reviewer understands the matter, misrep- 
resented without any reference to original sources. The readers of The 
Westminster Theological Journal will perhaps feel that it is conceivable 
that the two learned French Jesuits might have derived some assistance 
from taking direct cognizance of the labors of their great compatriot of 
four centuries ago. This lacuna will scarcely be viewed as an element of 
strength in their work. 
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